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Preface 


In addition to regular contributions, Volume III (1978) of Illinois Classical 
Studies contains enlarged versions of papers presented at the First Illinois 
Classical Symposium, held at Urbana 29-30 April 1976 and dedicated to 
problems in Papyrology. Hence the predominant emphasis, in this volume, 
is on Greek topics rather than on Latin. I am indebted to the papyrologist 
Professor Gerald M. Browne, who served as assistant to the editor for the 
volume. 

The publication of this volume was possible thanks to a substantial 
grant by an extremely generous private donor who prefers to remain 
anonymous. My gratitude to the donor is sincere and immense. 

The volume is dedicated to the memory of Mark Naoumides (1931- 
1977), Professor of Classics in the University of Illinois at Urbana (1962- 
1977). 

Opinions expressed by contributors are not necessarily shared by the 
editor. 


Urbana, 4 July 1977 MrrosLtav Marcovicn, Editor 
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Xenophanes on Drinking-Parties and 


Olympic Games’ 


MIROSLAV MARCOVICH 


Unlike the early Presocratics (Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes), the 
thinkers between 550 and 450 B.c. (Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, Empedocles) all had the ambition of being enlighteners. In 
their endeavors, some even invoked divine assistance and authority 
(Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles). 

The traveling sage Xenophanes of Colophon lived a long life of at least 
ninety-five years (ca. 570-475). He himself attests to his writing elegiac 
poetry at the age of ninety-two (B 8 Diels-Kranz). Of his rich harvest, 
however, only 120 lines survive. They fall into three categories. (1) A 
philosophical poem in hexameters, probably called [epi pvovos amcévrwy 
(“On the essence of all things’), dealing with God, with human know- 
ledge, and with natural phenomena (only 28 lines are extant). (2) At least 
four or five books of SiAAor, short parodies in hexameters and iambics, 
ridiculing almost everybody: Homer and Hesiod, Epimenides (B 20), 
Pythagoras (B 7), Simonides (B 21), Lasos of Hermione (A 16), and 
others (only 24 lines survive). (3) The lion’s share, however, belongs to 
Xenophanes’ elegiac poetry (with 68 extant lines). This is a poetry of 
exhortation and good advice, and I think it is this wapawerixov yévos 
which enabled the wandering sage to keep soul and body together, while 
traveling from one Greek city to another and reciting his practical philosophy 
in verse-form, all the way from Colophon and Paros to Zancle, Catana, and 
the rich court of Hieron of Syracuse in Sicily. Thanks to Athenaeus two of 
his elegies survive complete (or almost complete). But for some reason 


1 This is an enlarged version of a lecture delivered at the Johns Hopkins University, 
at the Center for Hellenic Studies in Washington, and at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana. I am indebted to Professors Bernard M. W. Knox, Georg Luck, James H. Oliver, 
and James W. Poultney for kindly giving me the opportunity for delivering this lecture. 
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scholars have not hitherto attempted to assess their literary and philo- 
sophical impact. 


I. XENOPHANES ON DRINKING-PARTIES: B I DK (ap. Athen. 462 c)? 


A 
Niv yap 57 Camedov cabapov Kat yeipes amrevTwv 
B 
Kal KUALKEs* TAEKTOVs 8 apquiTile? oTepavous, R 
Cc 
&Aros 8 ed@des pvpov ev piaAne Trapareiver: 
\ ri 43) D y\ > E / 
4 Kpatnp © EoTnKkev jeaTos Euppoovrys: 
D 
&AXos 8’ olvos Eroipos, Os ovToTE Pyotr Tpodwoew, 
B Cc 
petAtyos ev Kepcots, avOeos oldpevos: R? 
> A / ¢ F x > Cc. F A a 
ev d€ preaois ayvinv ddunv ABavwros tnow, 
A 
8 puypov & eorlv Bowp Kal yAvKd Kat Kabapov: 
: F 
/ > ” \ / / 
mapKeatoe O° apto. EavOot yepupy Te Tpatrelac 
D 


a , 
TUpOU Kal peAuTos TLOVOS axOopevn: 


2 aquribet Dindorf: -rieis A 4 Kpntjp Hermann 5 aAdos 8 olvds éotw codd.: 
&Ados §’ ofvos Eustathius, Musurus: {a@AAos} olvos 8’ éortv Hermann, Ludwig 6 6lopevois 
ci. Ziegler 9 mapxéatoc Wackernagel: mapxewra codd.: mépxerrat (schema Pindaricum) 
ci. West 


2 Here is a selective working literature on B 1 and/or B 2: K. Reinhardt, Parmenides und 
die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie (Bonn, 1916; reprint 1959) 126-135. C. M. Bowra, 
‘“*Xenophanes on songs at feasts,”’ Class. Philol. 33 (1938) 353-367, and ““Xenophanes and 
the Olympian Games,” Amer. Journ. of Philol. 59 (1938) 257-279, = Problems in Greek 
Poetry (Oxford, 1953) 1-14 and 15-37. E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (rev. R. Beutler, 
Leipzig, 1949). H. Diels-W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (6th ed., Berlin, 1951), 
I, 113-139 plus Nachtrdge (16th reprint 1972). M. Untersteiner, Senofane: Testimonianze e 
Frammenti (Florence, 1956). H. Herter, ‘‘Das Symposion des Xenophanes,”’ Wiener Studien 
69 (1956) 33-48 (= Festschrift Albin Lesky). H. Frankel, Hermes 60 (1925) 177-178, = Wege 
und Formen friihgriechischen Denkens (2nd ed., Munich, 1960) 335-337- J. Defradas, Les 
Elégiaques Grecs (Paris, Collection Erasme, 1962) 74-81. Idem, ‘Le banquet de Xénophane,” 
Revue des Etudes Grecques 75 (1962) 344-365. H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des friihen 
Griechentums (2nd ed., Munich, 1962) 372-376 = Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy (transl. 
by M. Hadas and J. Willis, New York, 1975) 326-330. K. Ziegler, ““Xenophanes von 
Kolophon, ein Revolutionar des Geistes,”’ Gymnasium 72 (1965) 289-302. D. A. Campbell, 
Greek Lyric Poetry (London, 1967) 74-76 and 331-339. D. E. Gerber, Euterpe (Amsterdam, 
1970) 238-239 and 243-249. M. Eisenstadt, The Philosophy of Xenophanes of Colophon (Diss 
U. Texas at Austin, 1970) 37-78 and 186-195. M. L. West, Jambi et Elegi Graeci, I 
(Oxford, 1972) 163-165. Idem, Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus (Berlin, 1974) 189. 
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D 
\ > »¥ ” \ , , , 
Bwpos ) cvbeow QV TO [LEOOV TAVTYL TETTUKAHOTOHL, 
G 


G E 


E 
12 poAm? 8 appis exer Sparta Kat Oadn. R 
zs d 

Xp be Tp@Tov prev Beov bpveiv evgpovas avdpas 


> £ 4 ‘ 6 - r / R 
evprpois wvOois Kal KaBapoiar Adyos, 
omeloavras Te Kal evEapevous Ta Sikae dUvacbou 
16 mpnocew (Taira yap wv €oTt TpoxYElpoTeEpor, 
> a / > (< A ” > iA 
ovy UBpets ): rive 8° omdaov Kev Exywy apikoi (Tyo 
olkad cvev mporroAov ju1) av ynpadéos: 
5 ~ > > a“ ~ a uu > zi A > 
avopav & aiveiv todrov és EoON’ emmy avapatver, 
20 Ws He pvnpoovvyn Kal TOvos aug’ apeTHt, | Ars 
mv i: 4 , > A 4 
ov Tt wayas dierrwv Titjvwv ovde Ivyavtrwy 
ovd€ <tt> Kevratpwr, mAcopa<ta> Tav mpotépwr, R 
7 oTaovas apedavas (Tots oddev ypnaTov eveatw): 


H 
24 Gedy <S€> mpopnfeinv atev Exew ayabnv. @ R 


13 67 ci. Bergk, ft. recte dpuvey A, tuvey epitome, corr. C 17 tBpes A (om. 
epitome), def. West: dBpis Musurus cett. agixoiro ci. West: agpixoto A: apixna Wilam- 
owitz 19 é€o6)’ émay Untersteiner (conl. Xenophan. B 7): éo@Aa mw A (may E): écO 
ei7wv H. Fraenkel avagaivys Hermann 20 7 Ahrens: 7 A (7 E): of Koraes: ds of 
pvnpoovy ie Bergk ovos Koraes [cf. Pind. Pyth. 11.54 aug aperais rérapyou): tov ds 
codd.: zovos Schneidewin: voos Hermann aperq. Wilamowitz: aperfs codd. 21 ov 7 
codd.: ovde ci. West drémwv Fraenkel: dcerew A, dveree HE 22 rt add. Meineke 
mAacpatwy codd., corr. Schweighaeuser 23 ogedavas Osann: gevddovas A 24 de add. 
Casaubon e¢yafov Fr. Franke, Hermann 


‘TRANSLATION 


For now the floor is swept clean; clean are the hands of every man, 
clean are their cups. A servant sets fresh-woven garlands around everyone’s 
head, another hands around sweet-scented unguent in a saucer. The 
mixing-bowl stands waiting, brimful of good cheer. And another wine is 
ready, which promises never to run out—a soft-tasting one, redolent of its 
flower-bouquet in the jars. 

(7) In the middle of the room the frankincense sends forth its scent 
pure-and-holy, and there is water, cold and sweet and pure. Ready lie at 
hand the brown loaves and the respectful table with a load of cheese and 
thick honey. The altar in the center is covered all round with flowers; and 
singing and good cheer fill the hall. 

(13) Now it is meet for men of good cheer first of all to sing a hymn to 
the god with reverent tales and pure words, after pouring libations and 
praying for strength [or, for faculty] to do the right (for this is indeed a 
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more obvious thing to pray for, not acts of violence). Then it is meet to 
drink as much as one can take and still reach his home without the help 
of a slave-boy, unless he be very old. 

(19) It is also meet to praise that man among the guests who is able to 
engage in showing forth noble deeds, according as his memory serves him 
and his zeal [or, striving] for moral excellence enables him, while avoiding 
to deal with the fights of Titans or Giants or Centaurs—fictions of our 
forbearers—or with the violent civil strife, in which there is no wholesome 
use. Finally, it is meet always to keep a good regard for the gods. 


Bowra seems to be right (against Bergk first, Snell last) in believing that 
one introductory couplet of the poem is missing. For no poem is likely to 
begin with a yap (Iliad 10.173 Név yep 57) being no exception to this). 
On the contrary, Frankel (EGP 328) seems to be wrong in assuming that 
the end of the poem is missing (“It is a pity that the fragment breaks off 
here: the positive recommendations which followed have not been pre- 
served’’). For, unless I am mistaken, @ed@v of line 24 deliberately resumes 
Oeov of line 13, within a rudimentary ring-composition (compare also the 
link between lines 12 and 13, and Xenophanes B 2, infra). One should 
start with god and end with god: aé 8 codes . . . mp@rov Te Kal VaTaTov 
aiev aeider (Hymn to Apollo [21] 3 f.; compare Hesiod Theog. 34; Theognis 
I-4). 

The extant twenty-four lines easily fall into two parts of six couplets 
each (lines 1-12 against lines 13-24). The first part of the poem describes 
the external, physical, preliminary conditions for an ideal symposium, and 
the second part sets forth ethical and religious precepts for the participants. 
The poet plays the role of a toast-master at the drinking-party (ovpzro- 
atapyos, arbiter bibendi). As such, he already had given orders to the 
servants, before the poem started, about the proper mixture of water and 
wine (say, 3:1, or 2:1, or maybe even 3:2). For we find the mixing-bowl 
already brought in, brimful of cheerful wine (4, peords euppoodvns. Of 
course, the audience will easily recall oivoyv évdgpove from Iliad 3.246). 
Soon our zorapyav will prescribe how much wine each of the company will 
be allowed to drink (say, nine rounds from small cups, followed by seven 
rounds from the bigger ones: Diogenes Laértius 1.104). But being a sage, 
Xenophanes will tell this too in his own philosophical way (lines 17-18). 

We enter the hall at the moment when everything is ready for the 
initial ceremony at a drinking-party (libations, prayer, paean). Namely, 
(1) The floor has been swept clean after the dinner, the guests have already 
washed their hands after the meal, and their cups too are cleaned from 
the dinner-libation. One slave is still busying himself with putting garlands 
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around each guest’s head, while another servant is passing around a 
saucer with perfumes. So much for the guests (lines 1-3). (2) We pass now 
to the wine (lines 4-6). A less expensive wine is already in the mixing- 
bowl; another, more expensive and sophisticated, soft-tasting and flower- 
scented, stands by in jars. And notice that there is plenty of this good wine 
too, if the phrase és ovzoré pynot mpodwoew (5) means (as I think it does), 
‘“‘which promises never to betray the guests by running dry,” (compare 
the Herodotean phrase (7.187), ‘“‘the streams of some rivers betray us by 
running dry” [mpodotver ta péecOpa tav moTapav é€ott dv]).3 Less likely, 
the phrase may mean, “the wine promises to remain loyal to his friends 
by not intoxicating them.” The water for this good wine is at hand, cool 
and sweet and pure (line 8). (3) Next, the snacks necessary for a long 
drinking-party lie ready on the table, and again in large quantities— 
crunchy loaves, cheese and rich thick honey (lines g—10). 

(4) Asmall altar stands in the center of the hall, banked all round with 
flowers, and there is a pot with frankincense, also in the center, most 
probably on the altar itself (lines 11 and 7). (5) Finally, the sound of a 
pious song (12, woAmn) spreads over the hall, probably coming from a hired 
musician, since the presence of a lyre-player and a flute-player is at any 
rate necessary for the forthcoming libation and paean. 

To sum up, the atmosphere in Part I is drenched with cleanliness, 
purity, holiness, fragrance, flowers, abundance and, above all, good cheer 
and merriment. Each key-word is repeated three times. In the Greek text 
printed above, A stands for cleanliness and purity (lines 1, 8, 14); B, for 
flowers (2, 6, 11); C, for scent (3, 6, 7); D, for abundance and plenty (4, 5, 
10, 11); E, for good cheer (4, 12, 13); F, for holiness and piety (7, 9, 11, 
14) ; finally, G stands for singing (12 and 13). In addition, Wine is personi- 
fied (he can speak, gyoi, 5),4 and the table has the epithet “‘reverend”’ 
(yepapy, 9), probably because it holds bread—the holy yépas of Demeter— 
not because it would hold the offerings to the gods, as would a tpamela icp 
(against Defradas’ translation, “une table d’offrandes” (“Banquet,”’ 


pp. 348 and 355). 


Before we pass to Part II (13-24), we should consider the links between 
both parts. There seem to be three of them. (1) Purity (kafapds, 14): 
external cleanliness («a#apés in lines 1 and 8) leads us to purity of heart, 


3 This interpretation goes back to J. N. Bach, Fahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik 9 
(1829) 317: ‘“‘Wein, der niemals ausgehen wird’? (= deficere, not deserere), and was 
adopted by Simon Karsten, Xenophanis Colophonii carminum reliquiae (Amsterdam, 1830), 
fr. 21, p. 70 f.: ‘“‘vinum copiosum, quod ipsum spondet se convivis non defecturum.” 

4 Oivos appears as an old man (along with ’Omwpa and ’Aypos) on a third-century 
mosaic panel from Daphne (The Antioch Project, Art Gallery at Baltimore). 
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thought and speech, and is matched by another key-word, holiness or 
godliness (marked with F): evpnuor (14) corresponds to eyrvy (7) and 
yepapy (9), to Bwyds (11) and AiBovwrds (7). 

(2) The subject of all of Part II, edppoves avdpes (13), “men of good 
cheer and festive spirit,” matches merriment (#aAim) in the last line of 
Part I (in addition to the phrase peoros evgpoovyns in line 4). The word 
eUgpwv need not mean here more than “‘man of good cheer,” as befits 
participants in a symposium (so Eduard Fraenkel, Agamemnon, II, 366 f.). 
Compare Theognis 765-767: 


@Q> > \ EY. A ” 
AS civar kal Gpewov, evppova Oupov ExovTas 
vooge pepiuvawy edppootvws Sicyew 


TEpTropevous.> 


(3) Finally, duvety (13) resumes pod also from the end of Part I: 
apparently, an appropriate song sung by the lyre-player serves as a 
prelude leading to the singing of the ritual paean by the guests. In short, 
Part I shows a progressive linear movement leading to a climax: from the 
floor (line 1), via the altar (7 and 11), to the hall as a whole (dwyere, 12); 
from physical cleanliness (1) to singing and merriment (12). The same 
linear movement is present also in Part IT. 


If my text is acceptable, Part II of the poem consists of one single 
sentence, all four infinitives (duveiy in 13, wivew in 17, aivety in 19, and 
éyew in 24) depending on the moral precept implied by yp7 d€ evqpovas 
avdpas in 13: “For men of good cheer it is meet: (1) to sing a paean to 
the god; (2) to drink with moderation; (3) to provide an entertainment 
leading to the moral excellence; (4) finally, always to be mindful of gods.” 
This one-sentence structure seems to enhance the unity of Xenophanes’ 
moral message. But the unity of Part II is at any rate clear: first, thanks 
to the ring-composition (13 bedv M 24 Oedv); second, by agglomeration 
of the pentameter-rhyme (marked with R in the right margin facing lines 
14, 16, 20, 22, 24). And notice that this rhyme is almost entirely absent in 
Xenophanes’ emotional and polemical B 2 (infra). It seems then quite 
likely that Xenophanes had put special emphasis on his moral message 
starting with yp7y (13) and ending with ayaéyv (24). West, however, 
seems to take the infinitives in lines 17, 19, and 21 (reading dcévew) as 
absolute: “‘as for the drinking, you (he) should take...”; “as for the 
guests, applaud him whose skolion is edifying . . .”; ‘“‘your skolion should 


5 Against such translations as ‘‘man of sound mind, reasonable” (LSJ), “‘righteous 
men” (W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, Cambridge, I, 1962, 360), ‘“‘recht- 


99 66 


gesonnene,”’ “‘verstandige,”’ “‘wohlgesinnte Manner” (Reinhardt, Diels, Kranz). 
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not...” (Studies 189). Both interpretations are possible; but the difference 
is of no vital importance to my point. 

Xenophanes’ prescriptions deal with: (1) libations, prayer and the 
paean (13-172) ; (2) drinking instruction (175-18) ; (3) the right entertain- 
ment at a symposium (19-23) ; finally (4), propemptic good advice before 
adjourning (24). The topics follow Greek symposiac customs. 


(1) Libation. At the end of the dinner and before the floor was cleaned, 
the guests had poured a libation of pure wine to Ayafos Aaiwwv (as Karl 
Kircher had shown).® Now, at the beginning of the drinking-party, the 
guests most probably will pour a triple libation of wine: to Zeus ’OAvpmos 
and the Olympians, to the heroes, and to Zeus Xwr7jp.7 Evidently, Bowra 
(7) is wrong when writing: ““Xenophanes seems to place the libation after 
the paean, and the Ionian practice may have differed in this respect from 
the Athenian.” It did not; notice the difference in tense between 
orelouvtas Te Kai evfapevovs (aorist) and sduveiv (present); this implies 
that the libation and prayer preceded the paean (compare Herter 35 n. 8). 


(2) Prayer. ‘“Pray for the strength or faculty to act justly, not for acts 
of violence.” I think West is right in defending t8pes (17) against bBpis 
(introduced by Marcus Musurus in the Aldine edition of Athenaeus, of 
1514, and adopted by all scholars). For, as West (189) correctly pointed 
out, if Xenophanes really wanted to say, “It is no sin to drink as much 
as...,” he could easily have said 08’ d8pis avoiding such a violent 
postponement of dé. What seems to be more important: it is questionable 
whether the phrase ody b8prs can yield the required sense, “‘fas est bibere”’ 
(Karsten), “it is no sin to drink”’ (Guthrie), “‘it is no presumption to drink” 
(Frankel), ‘‘dann soll’s keine Siinde sein, zu trinken” (Reinhardt), “‘ist’s 
kein Ubermut so viel zu trinken” (Diels-Kranz), etc. On the contrary, 
the opposition of dBpets (“acts of violence,” predominantly on the battle- 
field) to r& Sikaua seems to be easy in early Greek. West refers to Hesiod, 
Opera 145 f., where the third generation of mortal men is said to have 
cared only for woeful works of Area and deeds of violence (ofow 
"Apnos | epy” epede oTOVvoEevTa Kal UBptes). 

Bowra (2) wrote in support of w8pis: “Nor was it unusual to regard too 
much drinking as dfpis. For even Anacreon subscribes to this belief, when 
he regulates the amount of water to be mixed with wine that he may hold 
his revels avuBpiorws (fr. 43.5 Diehl).” I do not think Anacreon’s regula- 
tion is relevant here. If we read Anacreon PMG 356 so: w&s avuBpictws 


6 Die sakrale Bedeutung des Weines im Altertum (RGVV IX, 2, Giessen, 1910) 13 ff. 
7 E. Buchholz, Anthologie aus den Lyrikern der Griechen, 4th ed. (Leipzig, 1886), I, 64. 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, Appendix (Cambridge, 1925) 1123 f. n. 7. 
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(Pauw: av ft bBpiorids f Athen.) | ava Sndre Bacoapyjow, it may yield the 
sense, “to revel in a decorous way, so that I may keep drinking without 
engaging in disorderly acts.’’ But Xenophanes’ phrase is different. I think 
the only sense the phrase ody uBpis (sc. €ort) mivew xrA. could give is, 
“moderate drinking does not involve acts of violence” (which is out of 
place here), not “‘it is no sin or outrage to drink.’’8 At least, it cannot be 
paralleled. 

Next, the word zpoyeipotepov (16) is puzzling. Possibly, it implies, 
“it is an easier way for men to pray for strength to act justly than to pray 
for success in deeds of violence,” this “easier way”’ implying “‘preferable.” 
For, in the end Aixn always defeats “YBpis, and a fool who does not know 
this will have to learn through suffering: 7a@wy d€ te vis eyvw (Hesiod 
Opera 216-218). 

The most original idea of the prayer, however, seems to reside in 
dvvacbau (15), “strength or faculty to do what is just.’ Reitzenstein® had 
referred to Ion’s prayer to Dionysus (fr. 1.15 f. West): ““Give me long life, 
and to drink, and to play, and to be mindful of right things (kai re StKouc 
gpoveiv),” which coincides with Hipparchus’ inscription (apud Plato 
Mpparch. 229 a), oretye Sikave ppovev. But to think or purpose the right 
thing is not the same as to have the strength to accomplish it, as Reinhardt 
(128) had correctly pointed out; he refers to an anonymous poet in Plato’s 
Meno (iy b 2) who defined the apEeTH as Yalpew Te Kadota Kat dvvacbat, 
“to be fond of noble things and be able to provide or achieve them” 
(Suverov eivou mopilecbou, explains Plato) .10 

Here too Bowra (8) had underestimated Xenophanes: “His prayer is 
for strength to do the right things, and these are what almost any Greek 
aristocrat would regard as belonging to his code.” For, zpyjocew (16) 
most probably implies ‘“‘to achieve, accomplish, bring about, fulfil,” (as 
Reinhardt, Snell, and Frankel had seen), and dvvacfa (15) is best 
explained as hinting at a man’s intellectual capacity to choose the right thing 
to do: “die innere Kraft zum sittlichen Handeln” (Ziegler 293). By 
stressing the need for divine assistance in a man’s moral decision-making 
(possibly implying freedom from delusion-”Arn) Xenophanes radically 
differs from the authors of traditional prayers. 


8 Incidentally, Eduard Buchholz (n. 7, supra) already seemed to have sensed the violent 
postponement of 6€ here; he prints: radra yap dy eat mpoyxeipotepov, ody UBpis. But his 
rendering is weak in sense, ‘‘denn diese ist die héchste Pflicht, nicht frevle Uberhebung.”’ 

9R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (Giessen, 1913; reprint 1970) 50. Reinhardt 
127 f. 

10 “Mit anderen Worten: wenn der Mensch auch noch so sehr das Gerechte denkt und 
will, es zu vollbringen ist doch nicht in seine Macht gegeben; er bedarf dazu der géttlichen 
Hilfe.”’ The rest of Reinhardt’s interpretation (128-131) is far from convincing. 
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(3) Paean. Most likely, it is sung either to Apollo or to Dionysus, and 
not “to the god to whom the altar in the middle of the hall is dedicated.” 
For the probability is that this indoor-altar is dedicated to no god at all; 
it is simply a small portable terracotta arula, ‘‘too small to support a sacri- 
ficial fire, but rather intended to receive merely a few hot coals’ for 
burning incense, as archaeological material from both Greece and Magna 
Graecia have shown.!! 

Probably pé6os refers to the content of the paean, Adyos to the verbal 
expression. The chosen story or tale should be reverent, and it must be 
expressed in adequate hymnic diction, contra Bowra (5): “... he means 
that in hymns to the gods the tales told must be evpyuou and the subjects 
treated xafapot.”” The epithet xafapds (14) may have been deliberately 
chosen in order to resume xafapos from lines 1 and 8. Language should 
match the occasion. 

We now come to a problem. Starting from the fact that singing a song 
(ody, 12) before the performance of the paean (Bedv dpveiv, 13) is not 
known from Greek symposiac literature, Professor Herter (in 1956) 
advanced the interpretation that oA is actually the paean sung by the 
guests. While the guests sing the paean (=poAm7, 12), Xenophanes takes 
the opportunity of telling us what the content of an ideal paean should be 
(xp7) 5€). “Vor allem bedeutet das Wort [wodr7j] ja gar nicht Musik, 
sondern Gesang und kann daher nur das normale Festlied meinen [with 
reference to Iliad 1.472-474].” “‘. .. es bleibt dabei, will man genau sein, 
dass die Ermahnung [1.e., lines 13-24] wahrend des Gesanges gesprochen 
wird. Damit zeigt sich aber, wozu sie da ist: sie soll eine Vorstellung von 
dem Paian geben, der selber nicht reproduziert wird.” (36). Herter then 
saw in Xenophanes’ elegy the earliest example of the device called 
Aeutraffung (““Time snatching’), which became so dear to later Hellenistic 
and Roman poets: a selective discontinuity of the logical succession of 
events in time, a clear example being Tibullus’ Ambarvalia poem (2.1).12 

I am in strong disagreement with Herter’s ingenious interpretation: 
poAm7y is not vuvos. I prefer to think that Part I (1-12) describes only the 
preparations for the symposiac ritual (libation, prayer, paean). Notice the 
difference in tense between Part I and Part II (13-24). In Part I all the 
verbs are in the present (or in the perfect-present) tense. What they 
describe is what is actually happening. Starting with line 13, Xenophanes 
qua ovptrociapyos takes the floor and gives his instructions for the ensuing 
ritual, drinking, and entertainment: yp7 followed by infinitives. Accord- 
ingly, the paean is never sung in this poem: it will be sung after Xenophanes 


11 C. G. Yavis, Greek Altars (St. Louis, 1949) §54 (p. 137 f.) and §65 (pp. 171-175). 
12 Herter (n. 1, supra) 37 ff. 
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finishes his instructions. Then ody must refer to some prelude to the real 
paean, most probably sung by the hired lyre-player. 

I have two main objections to Herter’s interpretation. First: as is known, 
libation and prayer precede the paean. Now if the guests had already 
reached the stage of the paean in podAm7 (12), the toast-master’s belated 
instructions about libation and prayer in lines 15-17 become unmotivated, 
even pointless. What is the point in telling the guests how to pray if they 
had already prayed and are now singing the paean? 

Second: Plutarch (Quaest. conviv. 7.8.4 p. 712 F) writes: ““The lyre has 
been of old, both in Homer’s times and today, an intimate member of the 
banquet. Now it is not fair to dissolve an intimate friendship of such a long 
standing: all we need do is request the singers to drop too many dirges and 
laments from their repertory and to sing cheerful songs appropriate to men 
of festive spirit (edpnuc Kat mpémovta OBadudlovaw cavOpudrois cidovras). 
As for the flute, we could not drive it away from the table even if we 
wanted to: it is as essential to our libation as is the garland, and it helps 
impart a religious tone to the singing of the paean (at yap ozovdal 
molotow adrov apa TH oTepavws Kat cvverripleyyeTou THt Travdve TO Oeiov).” 
(Compare Septem sap. conviv. 150 D.) And in Plato Comicus (fr. 69 Kock, 
ap. Athen. 665 B—D) a flute-girl is urged to get ready her flute at once and 
start playing a prelude to the libation (rH. tradi Tods addAods expiv 76n mpd 
yetpos elvou | Kal mpoavapvody). My point is: if the presence of a lyre- 
player and a flute-player at the drinking-party was necessary for the 
coming ritual and entertainment, and if a flute-girl could produce a 
prelude (zpowvagucéy) to the libation, why could a waiting lyre-player 
not do the same while singing an appropriate prelude to the ensuing 
ritual? And this prelude is the pod? of line 12. 


(4) Drinking instruction. It is worthy of an Enlightener: ‘Be your own 
judge of how much wine to take without bringing shame upon yourself. 
For it is shameful for an adult man indeed to be led home drunk by an 
unfledged slave-boy (mpozodos).”” Xenophanes’ spiritual son Heraclitus says 
much the same (B 117 DK = 69 Marcovich): “‘A man when he is drunk 
stumbles and is led home by a beardless boy, not knowing whither he goes; 
for his soul is wet.’? Compare also Plato Symposium 176 e 4, totro pev 


/ Ud ve “ o 4 >? / \ \ s 
d€d0KTaL, TTLWELY ODOV AV EKAOTOS BovAnrat, ETTAVAYKES de pndev Elva. 


(5) The right entertainment (19-23). It will be provided, not by hired 
artists but by the participants themselves, who will in turn recite either the 
traditional scolia or pieces of epic and elegiac poetry. In view of the fact 
that Memory (pvnpoovvn, 20), mother of the Muses and guardian-angel 
of epic poets, is invoked (compare Hymn to Hermes 429 f.; Hesiod Theog. 
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53 f.; Aleman 8.9 Page; Solon 13.1 f. West), one would think that the later 
Attic short scolia or glees are ruled out. Longer symposiac scolia (by 
Alcaeus, Anacreon and Pindar) are sometimes mentioned in the later 
literature,!3 and Philochorus (ap. Athen. 630 F) tells us that Tyrtaeus’ 
elegies were recited at banquets in Sparta. Reinhardt (133) suggested that 
Xenophanes may have had in mind his own type of moralistic elegiac 
poetry (such as B 1 and B 2), and the force of such key-phrases as éoOAc 
avapaivew (19) and tovos app’ apetH. (20) may well hint at the genre of 
Solon’s elegies (Xenophanes himself may have borrowed diction from 
Solon; compare B 2, infra, and n. 21.) 

The point is that any Titanomachy, Gigantomachy, or Centauromachy 
must be banned from the program, along with, say, Alcaeus’ oracwwtika 
(Diels). For they all sing of deeds of violence (17, UBpes; 21, payee; 
23, atdéoves), which have no place at such a holy celebration as a sym- 
posium. The traditional element in this kind of ban has been well pointed 
out by Reitzenstein (50), Reinhardt (133), Bowra (3), and others. And 
Karsten (in 1830) had already referred to Anacreon fr. 96 Diehl: 


? / “ onl ‘ / > /, 

Od piréw, ds Kpnripe apa mA€wt oivoTroralwv 
veikea Kal 7oAcuov Sakpudevta Aéyen, 

aA 6otis Movoewyr tre kat aya dp’ >Appodirns 
OUpploywv epaThs pvnoKeToa evppoovyns. 


Karl Bielohlawek!4 rightly remarked that Edqpoavvn (4) and OadAty (12) 
happen to be names of two Xcpires, and yapis is exactly what is required 
at an ideal drinking-party. 

There may be more to that. Xenophanes’ condemnation of stories about 
violent acts of gods and men may well have the objective of suppressing 
the natural tendencies of drunkenness toward violence: such stories 
homeopathically excite UBpis in the audience. (Remember the mis- 
behavior of the drunken Centaurs at the wedding-party of Peirithous, 
Odyssey 21.295-304.) As Eisenstadt (57) has recently suggested: ““The 
theory behind Xenophanes’ censorship might well be called one of homeo- 
pathic sociology in the sense that he believed stories of violence elicit 
violent acts from an audience which is intoxicated and therefore more 
liable to such a tendency.” 

True as these reasons may be, they seem to be too narrow for an 
Enlightener. Xenophanes’ standpoint is pragmatic and utilitarian: safety 
and prosperity of the whole zoAis is what comes first. The phrase at the 


13 Reintzenstein (n. 9, supra) 43 f. 
14 Wiener Studien 58 (1940) 22. 
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end of his instructions for a noble entertainment, tois oddév ypyarov 
éveotw (23), implies simply: “there is no wholesome use for the city in 
them.” The force of this ypyorov was well pointed out by Bowra (10 f.): 
“So when Xenophanes says that certain themes have nothing ypyorov in 
them, he means that they are not suited to the god citizen. .. . So Xeno- 
phanes’ objection is based primarily on grounds of public good. He dislikes 
themes of oraoais because they are politically unprofitable.” The same is 
true of the word meciver in the closing line of his B 2, 03 yap mative: radra 
[Lvxovs 7roAews, 1.e., ““the victorious athlete is not what fattens the chambers 
of the city.”’ And the same political overtone can be detected in the word 
avwpedeas of his B 3 (ap. Athen. 526 A), where the Colophonians are said 
to have behaved this way: 


aBpoodvas de pabovres avwpedéas Tropa Avddv, 
Oppa Tupavvins aacv &>vev oruyepiis, 
qrecav els wyopnv tavadoupyen pape ExovTes, 
4 od jelous WoTrep y<e>iAon ws emimay, 
abyaréor, yair<n>vow ayadrodpev(or) edrrperréccow, 
aoKknTois odunv ypijaor Sevdpevot. 


“While they were still free from the loathsome tyranny, after having 
learned from the Lydians any kind of useless refinement, they used to come 
to the place of assembly [or, to the agora] wearing garments made all of 
purple, no fewer than one thousand of them, as a rule, with boastful mien, 
delighting in their elaborate coiffure with locks, drenched with ointments 
of refined fragrance.”’ Lydian luxury is called ‘‘useless,”’ for such a boastful 
display of wealth and intemperance in public, by one thousand oligarchs 
in Colophon, proved to be fatal to the city: either it led to an internal 
upheaval of the poor with a subsequent tyranny, or it made the citizens 
so enervated and defenseless that they became an easy prey for the Median 
tyranny (after 546 B.c.). Compare Theopompus (115 F 117 Jacoby, ap. 
Athen. 526 C), rovyapodv dic rv ToLavTHY aywyny ev TUpavvids Kal OTKOECL 
yevopnevor adrhe tratpidu dveplapnoav, and Theognis 1103-1104, UBpis Kat 
Meayvnras amddece kat Kodopava | Kot Lpvpyvnv: mevtws Kupve cat vp? 
amrolei.15 

There seem to be two different reasons for Xenophanes to ban poetry 
dealing with theomachy and civil strife, one political, or pragmatic; the 
other theological, or theoretical. The political reason: in any theomachy 
gods engage in fighting against their own kith and kin, thus encouraging the 
citizens to imitate them by doing exactly the same (in oraowwtiKa such an 


15 On B 3 see C. M. Bowra, Class. Quarterly 35 (1941) 119-126; Eisenstadt 32-36. 
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example is self-evident). And any civil strife endangers the very existence 
of the city. This point was well stressed by Herter (46 f.) : ““Jene Geschichten 
sind unwahr, weil sie der Wiirde der Gétter widersprechen, und das tun 
sie, weil sie innen Kampfe gegen ihresgleichen zumuten: nicht nur in der 
Titanomachie, sondern auch in der Gigantomachie standen die Olympier 
gegen Verwandte, und auch Herakles’ Kampf gegen die Kentauren war 
zum mindesten durch die unheilbare Verwundung des gerechten Cheiron 
belastet. So betrachtet liegen diese Gdtterzwiste auf derselben Linie wie 
die ebenfalls verpénten ordéoves unter den Menschen.” 

The theological reason: such stories about the gods are sheer lies, 
fabrications of Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic Cycle (mAdopara radv 
mpotépwv), morally unworthy of a supreme being. For, contrary to what 
Homer and Hesiod teach us, gods do not steal, commit adultery or deceive 
each other. And they certainly do not engage in acts of violence against 
their own kin. Here Xenophanes the religious reformist is speaking. 
Compare his B 11, where the word avé@nxev (“Homer and Hesiod have 
attributed to the gods everything that is a shame and reproach among men: 
stealing and committing adultery and deceiving each other’’) clearly 
implies “falsehood, lie:”’ 


TATE Geois avelnKav *Opunpes 0? ‘Haiodds TE 
occa Top” avOputrovow OvELoca Kol yoyos €or, 
KAerrew prouyevew TE Kal adAnAous amrarevew. 


Pindar (Ol. 9.40 f., 7) viv AaAcyer TH ToLnbr”> Eu TOAEMOV waxav Te TAooD | 
xwpis abcvetwv) may or may not be under the spell of Xenophanes’ ban 
of theomachies, but Plato (Republic 2, 377 b-378 d; Euthyphro 6 bc) 
certainly is.16 Both Xenophanes’ reasons for the ban appear in Plato: (1) 
such stories about the gods are untrue, ovdé yap aAnOA (378 c 1), wvOous 
tois avOpwrros evdeis cuvtilévtes EAeyov Te Kai A€yovor (377 d 5), pvOous 
mAacbévtas akovew Tods Taidas (377 b 6, where mAaofevras recalls Xeno- 
phanes’ 7Adéopara, as Eisenstadt 58 had suggested). (2) They are politically 
harmful while encouraging the youths to engage in civil strife, odd€ ye (sc. 
Soke? emiTdera civou A€yew véws akovovTL) TO Taparrav Ws Deol Deois toAELodat 
te Kal émtBovrevovar Kal ucyovTa... el ye Set uty Tovs weAAovTas THY TOAW 
gurctew atoyiotov vouilew TO paidiws adAjAows amexPcvecBou—modAod Set 
yryavtopayias Te uvOoroyntéov adbrois Kai trorKiATéov, Kat adAas EXPpas ToAAAs 


\ X A Ve \ a Uiccae A 
KGL TOUVTOOUTIAS bedv TE KL Tpwwv TpOS GUYVEVELS TE KHL OLKELOUS avTav. 


16 As H. Diels, Poetarum philosophorum fragmenta (Berlin, 1901) 35, J. Adam, The Republic 
of Plato (Cambridge, 1902; 2nd ed. 1963), I, 114, and recently Eisenstadt 58, and especially 
in Hermes 102 (1974) 145 f., have pointed out. 
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(6) Lines 19 and 20. If this interpretation of lines 21-23 holds good we 
may be able to understand better why Xenophanes expects the singers 
“to strive for moral excellence.’’ Because such a zeal fits a singer’s know- 
ledge about the true nature of the gods (being exactly the opposite of the 
“fabricated stories,” mAcéopora, of Homer and Hesiod) and about the real 
value (ypyorov) for the city. 

The success of a guest’s performance, then, seems to depend on two 
things: on his memory (pvynpoovvn) and on his moral endeavor (rdvos 
apg aperhe). The former quality is part of his technical poetic skill, the 
latter is much more than that. (Therefore Reinhardt’s interpretation 
of apery as ‘“‘der musikalische Teil des Vortrages” [p. 133] cannot be 
correct.) 

The text of line 20 no longer seems to present difficulty. I prefer Ahrens’ 
ye to Koraes’ of for the simple reason that an omitted dative can be more 
easily understood than an omitted verb, and a parallel case is at hand: 
Xenophanes B 2.8, where oir’ ein stands for oiz’ of «in. Koraes’ emenda- 
tion tdvos seems to be well established since J. Sitzler (Berl. philol. Woch. 
1921, 1053) referred to Pindar Pyth.11.54 Evvaiow 8’ aug’ apetais TéTa po, 
against the defense of the transmitted tov 6s by Wilamowitz (Hermes 71 
[1926] 278 f.), by T. W. Allen (Revue de philologie 8 [1934] 239 n. 11), by 
Bowra (8), and by Untersteiner (104 f.). For, if we adopt Wilamowitz’s 
“‘two-singers theory”? while translating, ““Above all men praise this man 
who after drinking tells noble thoughts as his memory serves, and that man 
who tells about excellence” (Bowra, reading kali tov 6s aug’ aperis), we 
will find ourselves in the awkward position of distinguishing between 
“noble deeds” (éo6Ac) and “moral excellence”’ (aper7). 

West (189) advanced a different interpretation of lines 19 f.: ““As for the 
guests, applaud him whose skolion is edifying, so that the company’s 
reflection on things past, and their effort in the future, may be concen- 
trated on goodness” (ws He pevnpoovvn Kal TOVOS opp apetnr). | am at a 
loss to see the point in the request that a man’s reflection on things past be 
concentrated on goodness. In addition, the change of subject from “‘the 
singer’’ (in 19) to “‘the company as a whole” (in 20) seems to destroy the 
deliberate opposition between éofAd avapaivew (19) and pdyas dcézew 
(21). Consequently, I prefer to understand the line as translated above 
(compare, e.g., Campbell 336, “‘as his memory and his enthusiasm for the 
virtue enable him’’). 

More difficult is the text of line 19. My reason for banning zuv is not 
so much the breach of Hermann’s bridge (Xenophanes violates it at 
B 1.17; at B 15.2 epya teActv amep avdpes, and at B 34.2 dooa Aéyw mept 
movtwv), nor the strange position of mwy (as pointed out by Frankel, 
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EGP 327 n. 3), but the very association of mv with éobAd avapatver. 
Scholars adopting mv explain it as standing in opposition to avaaiver: 
“who although he has drunk reveals noble thoughts” (Gerber 246) ; 
“his performance is good, although he has been drinking” (Campbell 
336); ‘“‘si la place des mots est inhabituelle, c’est que le poéte met en 
valeur le participe concessif mv”? (Defradas, “Banquet” 348 n. 2). But I 
think such an opposition is trivial and unworthy of the rest of Xenophanes’ 
message. As I have just stated, the excellence of a singer’s performance 
will depend on two things only: on his memory, and on his drive for moral 
excellence. It does not depend on how strong his body is in resisting 
intoxication. Theognis’ instruction (491 f.), aviknros d5€ to obros, ds 
Todas Tivwy pn TL paTouov epe?, is a platitude: it speaks of a common 
drinker (cf. 481 pu@eirar 8° amdAapva, Te vapor yiverou aioypa), not of a 
noble singer of tales. 

For a close parallel to the corruption of éo0\’ émayv into éofAd& mov 
compare Parmenides B 8.4: 76€ teAeorov (A. Covotti) for the transmitted 
70° aré\eorov (an error possibly caused by ayévnrov in the preceding line). 


(7) Line 24. Finally, Xenophanes provides good advice for tomorrow 
(notice atév): “It is meet always to keep a good regard for the gods.” 
Herter, however, after referring to the Pythagorean injunction, “Be well 
disposed toward the divine race” (Iambl. VP 100, ét« mpds tovrous zepi Te 
Tob Oeiov Kal mept Tod Satoviov Kal mepl Tod HpwiKod yevous evpnyov TE 
<eivae ex Porph. add. C. Rittershausen> Kat cayabyy eyew Sdicvore = 
Porphyr. VP 38),17 suggested that Xenophanes’ drinking-party may well 
be a spiritual conventicle of the Eleatics: “Ist es zu kihn, den letzten Vers 
der Elegie des Xenophanes—es war sicher der letzte—als Reflex eines 
ahnlichen Schlusswortes aufzufassen ?”’ (37). ““Will man dies annehmen, 
so miisste man vielleicht an ein Konventikel geistiger Menschen denken, 
und was lage dann naher als die Philosophengemeinschaft, die sich in 
Elea bildete?” (48). 

Six years later, Defradas gave a new twist to Herter’s interpretation. 
Xenophanes not only ‘“‘évoque sans doute la réunion d’un thiase philoso- 
phique éléate.”” He even criticizes and corrects Pythagoras’ excessive 
asceticism. Pythagoras had commanded, pyre olvov ddws mivew: Xeno- 
phanes corrects him, ody vBpis mivew . . . (““Banquet” 363-365). Defradas’ 
gratuitous enlargement of Herter’s interpretation may well be left 
alone. 

My objections to Herter’s own interpretation (though scholars usually 


17 Compare Iambl. VP 149 éxpiro S€ Kai edpnplar mpos rods Kpetrrovas Kal ev mavTl KaLpat 
pvienv errovetro Kal tinny Tov Oedv; Diog. Laért. 8.24. 
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refer to D-fradas, not to Herter: Campbell 334; Gerber 243) is as follows. 
First, the tenet, ‘‘Always be mindful of god” expresses common Greek 
sentiment, and need not go back to Pythagoras. Doubtless such common 
Greek names as Mvnoifeos or Qedpuvynotos (“Mindful of God’’) are not 
Pythagorean creations. And second, there is no historical evidence for a 
link between Xenophanes and the city of Elea. The text of Diogenes 
Laértius (9.18) which Diels printed in his FV, Odzos [Xenophanes] 
exmeccw THs matpisos ev ZeyKAne ths LiKeAlas (drerpuBe Kat ris ets “HAeav 
amoukias Kowwvnoas edidacKev exe? suppl. Diels), dverpife de Kau ev Karavi, 
is his own creation and should read, Oiros éxrecwy ris matpibos ev ZayKAnt 
ris LieAlas SvérpBe {5€ om. P2F} xo ev Karévy. Another testimony of Diog. 
Laért. about Xenophanes and Elea (9.20), émoinoe 5€...Kai tov ets 
’Eréav ris "Iradtas &mouopov én dioxide, is no more than a “‘Spielerei”’ by 
Lobon of Argos.!8 

Finally, the infinitive €yewy depends on the general injunction implied 
in yp7 (13), as do the infinitives duveiv (13), mivew (17), and aiveiv (19); 
its subject is edgpoves avdpes (13). Frankel (EGP 327 n. 3) and Eisenstadt 
(38; 188), however, were not happy with the meaning of zpoyunfecy 
(“‘consideration, regard, respect’’), and suggested the change of Oedv de 
to ypewv de (Frankel), or to r@véde (Eisenstadt, referring to the stories about 
violence mentioned in lines 21-23: “‘Of such things always have a virtuous 
providence’’). Neither change is justified. Frankel wrote: “@edv mpounfetnv 
€yew could only mean ‘have consideration for the well-being of the 
gods’... and this is nonsense. I propose: ypewv 5€ mpopnfeiny atev Exew 
ayabyv ... = ‘one should always have a good purpose before one’s eyes’ 
(poetry should not only delectare, but also prodesse).”’ But Karsten (75) had 
already referred to Herodotus 1.88 (Kopos 5€ atrov [sc. Kpotoov]... 
Kapta ev moAAqe mpopnOine etye), where zpoynfin clearly means “‘con- 
sideration, regard,” “‘observantia, reverentia.” The verb mpopnfeiobou has 
the same sense of “showing consideration or regard for’? in Herodotus 
2172; O.LOu. 


II. XENOPHANEs ON Otympic GAMES: B 2 DK (ap. Athen. 413 F) 


@ ?AANW et pev tayvrire Today vikny Tis epoito (1) 
) trevtrabActwr, evOa Aros Téwevos (2) 


18 As Wilamowitz (Hermes 61 [1926] 281), Jacoby, and especially M. Gigante (Parola 
del Passato 25 [1970] 236-240) have seen. Compare Untersteiner CCL—CCLIV;; P. Stein- 
metz, ‘‘Xenophanesstudien,”’ Rhein. Mus. 109 (1966) 28 n. 47. In the same vein, Bias is 
credited with a poem of two-thousand hexameters [epi ’Iwvias (Diog. Laért. 1.85) on the 
ground of a story in Herodotus (1.170). 
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map ITicao pons ev ’Odvpmint, etre tradaiwv (3) 

4 } Kal TUKTOOUYHY aAywoecouy Exwv (4) 
” ‘ \ A “ , / 

elite TO Sewov aeOAov 6 TayKpaTiov KaA€ovow, (5) 


a > ~ 
aotoiol Kk’ ein KUdpoTEpos Tpocopay 
U \ ? ~ 
Kal Ke Tpoedpinv pavepny ev ay@aw apoio 
8 Kal Kev GiT Ely Onpoclwy KTEaVwV 
> / \ ~ id ¢ / ” 
ex TroAews Kal SMpov, 6 ot KeypsnALov Ein: 
elTe KaL UmmoLoW, TaOTa KE TraVTA AcyoL 
ay > ¢ \ > / 
ovK ew alos WoTrEp eyw pwns yap apetvwr 


12 avop@v id” immwv netépyn copin. 


GAN eixte para Toro vopiletoas, ovde Sikawov 
Tpokpivew pwunv ths ayabs copins: 
a” ‘ > 4 > A a / 
oUTe yap et TUKTNS Hyabds Aunoiot peTELn (4) 
Sa) > ~ a 4 
16 oT et trevtabXciv ote TraAcopoatrny, (2,3) R 
ovde pev El TayUTHATL TOODV, TOTEp eoTl mpdTyLov (1) 
pwns ooo avdpav épy ev ay@u 7éXeu, 
7 ”“ \ A > > / / ” 
tovvecev av 57 waAdXov ev edvopine ros Ein: 
20 opikpov 8° av Tu rdAE yeppa yevour” emi TAL, 
” > / ~ / Pi 
el Tis aeOAedwr vikads IIicao rap’ dx8as- 


> \ , ~ A ye 
ov yap muaiver TAOTA puvyoUs TOAEwWs. & 


5 etre 70 Wakefield: eirérs A 6 mpocepay A, corr. Jacobs 8 aren A, corr. Turnebus: 
aitnow Kaibel g et 22 mddvwos Schneidewin 10 x’ eizavra A, corr. Schweighaeuser 
15 Awoiow ér’ ein A, corr. Stephanus 


TRANSLATION 


Nay, should a man win victory by the swiftness of his feet, or in the 
five-contest (pentathlon), there where the precinct of Zeus stands, by the 
streams of the river of Pisa [i.e., Alpheus] in Olympia; or else in wrestling, 
or by possessing skill in the painful boxing, or again in that dreadful 
contest which they call pankration: he would be more glorious [sc. than 
others] to look upon, in the eyes of his fellow-citizens; and he would win 
the privilege of a conspicuous first-seat at the contests; he also would have 
bread from the public stores, granted to him by the city; and even a 
present to serve him as his heirloom. Even if he won with his horses, he 
would obtain all these though he is not worthy of such rewards as much 
as I am.!9 For our art [or wisdom] is better than the strength of men and 
horses. 


19 Line 10 f.: etre Kal trmovow (sc. vixnv tis aporro from line 1), radrd Ke mdvTa Adxou: 
so W. E. Weber and J. N. Bach ( Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik 9 [1829] 315). The 
sense seems to be, “‘And even if his victory was due only to the strength of his horses, not 
his own, he would still obtain all these rewards though not being worthy of them as much 
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(13) Nay, this is an utterly gratuitous custom, and it is not right to 
prefer strength to the useful art [or wisdom]. For suppose there is a man 
among the people good at boxing, or at wrestling, or at the five-contest, 
or even in swiftness of his feet (which is most honored of all men’s deeds 
of strength in the contest): not for that reason would the city enjoy a 
better government. Shortlived, indeed, is the source of joy for a city 
coming from a victorious athlete in the contest at the banks of the river 
of Pisa: for this is not what fattens the chambers of the city. 


Xenophanes’ rebellious attack on the traditionally highly esteemed 
’Odvpmrovixor seems to be a complete poem, easily falling into two parts: 
lines 1-12 against lines 13-22. For a poem beginning with «AAe«, compare 
Tyrtaeus 11 West; Timocreon 727 PMG; Theognis 97, 341, 583, 843, 889, 
1055 (and Campbell 140 f.). The unity of the poem is enhanced by the 
ring-composition. At the end (line 21), [Iicao map’ dy8as (a Homeric 
phrase, Iliad 12.313) resumes wap IIioao pofis in line 3. Doubtless the 
poet is trying to tell the audience: ‘My targets are the very Olympic 
victors.” In the middle of the poem, the preference given to jpyerépn coin 
over pwn in lines 11-12 leads to the preference given to 7) aya) copin 
over pwn in line 14, clearly implying that “our art (or wisdom)” is an 
“effective (or wholesome) art (or wisdom). Moreover, there are no less 
than nine negative particles or expressions in the last six couplets (lines 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 22, plus 13: eixj, and 20: opixpdv = “hardly any’’); these 
negatives indicate that this is a strongly polemic poem indeed. 


as lam.” This interpretation derives support from the fact that chariot-racing is mentioned 
separately from “‘the deeds of strength of men,”’ in lines 1-5, clearly implying that the 
strength of horses is even less worthy of reward than that of athletes. 

Consequently, Frankel’s interpretation (advanced in 1925, and adopted by Jaeger, 
Untersteiner, and Gerber), ““Oder wenn es auch nur seine Rosse waren die den Sieg 
gewannen, so erhalt er alle diese Ehren”’ (Wege 69 and 334 f.), should be given preference 
to that of Diels (‘‘ja mag er selbst einen Wagensieg erringen, so wurde er trotz aller dieser 
gewonnenen Preise ihrer doch nicht so wiirdig sein wie ich’’) and of W. J. Verdenius, 
“even if his victory will be with horses [which won a man the highest fame among the 
Greeks], he will not deserve to receive all these honours, whereas I do deserve to receive 
them” (‘‘Emphatic use of the participle,’ Mnemosyne ser. 4, 9 [1956] 234). 

For, the fact that victory in chariot-racing enjoyed the highest rank among the Greeks 
is of no interest to Xenophanes. Building upon the opposition between ‘“‘physical strength”’ 
(pun) and “‘wholesome wisdom’’ (opin), Xenophanes takes into consideration primarily 
“strength and endurance” of both men and horses (pw in lines 11, 14, 18), not the 
athletes’ skill as well. He himself states that foot-racing ranks the highest (romep éari 
mpoTimov, 17) among men’s deeds of strength in competitions. And from the word-order 
in line 12 (avépav 76” immwv) it becomes clear that strength of horses is of less value than 
that of men. 
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What is emphatically rejected is “‘physical strength,” pan (three times: 
11, 14, 18). What is very much on the poet’s mind is z0Ats (four times: 9, 
19, 20, 22). A clear voice for reappraisal of traditional values in the city is 
raised, a firm request for reform is unmistakable. The well-established 
custom (vopilerot, 13) of highest rewards for victorious athletes is both 
utterly arbitrary (edkj. pada) and unjust (odd€ Sixavav, 13). Euripides 
(fr. 282 Nauck?, from Autolycus, ap. Athen. 413 C) had correctly under- 
stood Xenophanes’ message (as Athenaeus had already seen) : 


(1) Kaxav yap dvtwy pupiwy Kal’ “EAAdda 
ovdev KaKiov €orw abAnTav yevous. 
(13) eueusbapny dé Kat tov “EAAjvwv vopov, 
ot Tove EKQTL avAAoyov TOLOUJLEVOL 
TYyuL@o’ aypelous {7dovas} Scutds (émidovtes> xapw.?° 

And why is the established custom of high rewards for Olympic winners 
wrong and unjust? Because it reverses the scale of values in the city by 
placing “‘physical strength” (pwn) above “wholesome wisdom”? (7) a&yo6 
cogin, 14). For there can be no prosperity for a city (eddaipovin, implied 
by the plain utilitarian phrase, “this is not what fattens the chambers of 
the city,” 22) without a good government (edvouin, 19). And no athlete can 
provide such a government (no matter how strong and successful at the 
contests he may be): it can come only from citizens instructed by such 
enlightening bard-sages as Xenophanes himself (7jerépy cogin, 12) or, 
say, as Solon.?! In short, the message of the whole poem boils down to this: 
“Only a useful wisdom (such a one as my own) can bring about good 
government (on which the well-being of the city depends): no athlete’s 
strength can.” 

Both the Platonic Socrates and Euripides shared Xenophanes’ view. 
Socrates (Plato Apology 36 d 5, referred to by Buchholz, I, 66), claimed 
that an educator of the citizens deserves to be awarded the public oirnats 
much more than do Olympic winners; for he makes the citizens happy in 


20 ‘The Greeks call an assembly for the athletes’ sake and pay the honor to these useless 
men after granting them the favor of free feast [i-e., €v mputavetux ovretofu).’’ The text 
as transmitted does not seem to make sense. C. B. Gulick (Athenaeus, Loeb, IV, p. 373) 
translates: ‘‘and pay them the honour of useless pleasures to grace a feast.” The word 
7Sovds seems to be out of place here—probably a makeshift introduced after emddvres 
had been mistakenly dropped. Another makeshift is to be found in line 23 (infra): {ores} 
for the lost <@AX’> avdpas (Nauck). 

21 edyouin (19) may or may not be reminiscent of Solon 4.32 West Evvoyin, but 
Snpociwy xredvwv (8) does seem to recall xredvwy. . . Snpociwy of Solon 4.12, as E. Diehl 
and more recently A. Lumpe (Rhein. Mus. 98 [1955] 378) have pointed out. And Xeno- 
phanes may have known of Solon’s reform imposing limits on the rewards for victorious 
athletes (see infra). 
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full truth, while the athletes do so only in seeming: ovd« €o6” ott paAdov ... 
TMpemet OUTWS Ws TOV ToLODTOY avdpa [scil. as Socrates the educator is, 36.c 5 
emixyelpa@v ExaoTov vua@v TreiGew KTA.| ev mpuTavetu oitetabat, oAV ye we&AAOV 
7) €U TLs Du@v Umax 7 ovvwpld. 7 Cevyer veviknkeyv "OdAvprriaow: 6 pev yap buds 
movet evdaipovas Soxeiv ceiver, eyw dé eivor.22 Euripides (fr. 282.23-28), 
expanded Xenophanes’ thought: 


<add’) cevdpas — X xp7) aopous Te Kayabods 
4 , ” ¢ A / 
gvrrots atépecBou yworis HyetTae 7dAE 
(25) Ka&Advoro ow@ppey Kal dikavos wv avnp 
dorts TE pebors py” amaAAaooe: KaKa 
payas T° apaupav Katt OTOELS. TOLADTA yap 
move Te TraonL raat & “EXAnow Kadra.23 


In addition, Isocrates (Paneg. 4.1-2, referred to by Karsten, 64) and 
Diodorus of Sicily (9.2.5) seem to echo the sentiment of Socrates and 
Euripides. Isocrates does so by proclaiming, trav pev yap abAnradv dis 

4 £. 7S, / > A ba / / -~ ” ¢ \ \ > ‘ > 
TocavTny pupnv AuBovrwy ovdev av TA€ov yévoiTo Tots aAAoLS, Evds bE avdpos €d 
gpovncavros amavres av aToAaaevav ot BovAdjevor KoWwwvEtV THs EKEtvou Siavolas, 


while Diodorus states, 671 6 XoAwv tyeito Tobs pev TUKTUS Kal OTadLETS KELL 
Tovs aAdous abAntas undev a€ioroyov avpBddrdcobou Tats 7oAEot TOs GwTnpiav, 
tovs b€ ypovyice Kal apeTir Siapepovtas pdvous dvvacbar Tas TaTpibas ev Tots 
Kwdvvors Svapvdcrrew. 

Now, the fact that the well-being of a city depends on its good govern- 
ment was common knowledge in Xenophanes’ time: 


> \ > > / / 7 / 
abrot 8 evvopinuor 7oAw Kata KaAAvydvoiKe 
Koipavéovo’, OABos 5€ 7roAds Kal tAODTOS om7Nbei. 
(Homeric Hymn 30.11 f.) 


But the idea that good government depends on wholesome instruction by 
an enlightener, not on glory of reigning Olympic victors, seems to be 
Xenophanes’ original contribution. 

At this point we should dismiss an exaggerated notion, introduced by 
Bowra (28f.), shared by H. Bengtson,24 and expanded by Eisenstadt 
(68 f.)—that unjustified rewards for the athletes will encourage vfpis on 
the part of dissatisfied citizens. Bowra wrote, “‘In general dcka1os means 
that which belongs to the established order of things and is for that reason 


22 Compare, e.g., Aeschylus Septem 592, od yap Soxeiv c&piatos, aAN’ elvan Bede (Plato, 
Republic 2, 361 b 7). 

23 Eisenstadt 71 f. seems to go too far in making Euripides depend on Xenophanes 
B 1.21-23. 

24 Die olympischen Spiele in der Antike (Zurich, 1971) 68. 
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to be approved. Its opposite, édvcos, is applied to whatever breaks this 
order and is associated with xopos and fps.” “‘For him [i.e., Solon] 
Evvopin is practically a state of mind, or at least a political condition 
produced by a state of mind. And it is something like this to which 
Xenophanes refers when he says that athletic success does not put a city 
p@Adov év edvopint. He means that so far from creating that modest frame 
of mind which is the essence of social stability, the honours paid to athletes 
will encourage ufpis.” 

But this is not what we have in Xenophanes’ text. I have in mind 
especially lines 15 and 19: 

ouTE yap el TUKTNS ayabos Aaotou peTein, 
TOUVEKEV av 37) pGAXov ev evvopinu ToAus eln. 


As I have already said, Xenophanes’ position is that of a pragmatic 
utilitarian. No eadotpiBns or yupvaciapyos can teach an athlete the 
art/wisdom (cogin) of how to govern well a city. All he can impart to him 
is ‘‘physical strength and fitness”’ (pw), which is simply not good enough. 
As a consequence, the presence of a victorious athlete in the city-govern- 
ment (even though he be famous Milon of Croton, athletically active 
ca. 540-512 B.c.) will produce neither edvouin nor the ensuing eddoupovin. 
Only the presence in the government of citizens instructed by such a cogos 
as Xenophanes can assure this result. That is why an “effective sage”’ 
(&yabds copes) should be valued by the city more highly than an “effective 
boxer” (avxrns ayabds), contrary to the established practice (ed«jr ara 
Tovro vouilerat, 13). The current reversal of values proved to be counter- 
productive in practice. That is why it is unjust (odd dixouor, 13). 

Eisenstadt gave a new twist to Bowra’s dfpis-interpretation of the 
poem: ‘The violence of athletic strength, exemplified in the person of the 
Olympionikés, is not a fit object of public honor because of its disturbing 
effect on the passions of the audience. At the very least, the sight of the 
athlete is not the best paradigm of emotional tranquillity and hence the 
city is not ‘more in good order.’”’ Against such a narrow interpretation of 
the poem it suffices to say that it leaves unexplained the presence of such 
a key-phrase as maivew puvyods moAews (22), and that the presence in the 
city of an excellent foot-racer (notice the preference given to “‘swiftness of 
foot,” lines 1 and 17-18) does not suggest any “‘disturbing effect on the 
passions of the audience.” 


Login (12 and 14). Ever since Karsten’s remark of 1830, “‘copin dicitur 
poétarum ars et sapientia, qua olim omnis tam privatarum quam publi- 
carum rerum disciplina continebatur”’ (Xenophanis reliquiae 63), scholars 
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have been divided in trying to decide which sense prevails here—“‘poetic 
skill and art” or its content, “‘a practical wisdom.” (Untersteiner’s 
rendering, “‘capacita di conoscere,” ‘“‘abilita conoscitiva,” 113-115, may 
well be left alone.) J. Burnet, O. Gigon (“‘Dichterkunst”), G. S. Kirk, 
D. A. Campbell and many others have preferred the former, and W. K. C. 
Guthrie writes, “*. . . claiming that their [the athletes’] physical feats are 
of far less worth than ‘my art.’ . . . This claim is characteristic of a poet of 
the time, and would have been made equally by Solon or Theognis.”?25 
On the other hand, Diels (““Wissen’’), Reinhardt (“‘Weisheit’’), J. Defradas 
(“‘science”’) and others have preferred the latter meaning. 

Having in mind this very genre of paraenetic elegies (such as B 1 and 
B 2), Frankel and Bowra happily combined both senses. The former 
rendered coin with ‘“‘Weisheitskunst” (‘‘skill or wisdom”’) ;26 the latter 
wrote (18): “Since he was writing a special kind of poetry, it must be to 
his excellence in this that he refers, and we are wrong to assume that he 
meant either poetry as such or knowledge as such. He meant the philo- 
sophical and critical poetry which he himself wrote and which he believed 
to be worthy of better rewards than it got.” 

I prefer, however, to believe that ‘“‘wisdom”’ prevails here over ‘poetic 
skill,” if eyaOds in line 14 (1 &ya6%) copin) means much the same as in 
line 15 (av«tns ayalds)—‘‘effective, capable,” thus reflecting Xeno- 
phanes’ utilitarian pragmatism. It is the content of his poetry which 
promises to enlighten the citizens, teaching them how to govern their city 
so that prosperity may follow. In short, Xenophanes’ éyab7) coin says 
much the same as “‘his traveling thought,” BAnortpilovres eunv ppovTid’ av” 
‘EAAdéba yqv (B 8.2).27 The practical wisdom of a sage may be meant.?8 

Xenophanes is evidently at pains to give a fairly complete list of 
Olympic events. He does so by listing them in chronological order, not in the 
sequence of contests at Olympic Games (where the chariot-race was the 
opening, not the last event).29 The only exception is the chariot-race, the 


25 A History of Greek Philosophy, 1 (Cambridge, 1962) 364. 

26 Dichtung und Philosophie 375f. and 607 (English translation, 330 and 528, but 
“‘wisdom”’ on p. 329). 

27M. Marcovich, Antiquité Vivante 1 (1951) 117-120, against ‘‘care, anxiety’’ (LSJ); 
“‘meine Sorge”’ (Diels—Kranz) ; ‘‘my cares’ (Guthrie, HGP I, 363) ; ‘“‘mein sorgenschweres 
Herz,”’ ‘“‘Sorge und Not’’ (Ziegler, n. 1, supra, 289 n. 1 and 290). 

28 The sentiment that ‘‘wisdom”’ here prevails over “‘poetic skill’? is shared by Boris 
Gladigow, Sophia und Kosmos (Diss. Tiibingen, 1962), Hildesheim, 1965 (Spoudasmata, 1) 35, 
and by Friedrich Maier, Der Xopos-Begriff etc. (Diss. Munich, 1970) 40-43. 

29 Frankel (Wege 336) is half wrong, half correct when writing: ‘‘Es ist die Reihenfolge 
in der sich die Kampfe abspielten, und zugleich die historische Reihenfolge der 
Einsetzung.”’ 
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mention of which is postponed probably because it involves the pwn of 
horses, not of men. Incidentally, Xenophanes refers only to the four-horsed 
chariot-race (unlike the distinction made by Socrates in Plato Apology 
36d 5), for the two-horsed one was introduced to the Olympic Games 
long after Xenophanes’ death (in 408 B.c.). Most probably, the “‘fleetness 
of foot”? comprises all running events (after all, Xenophanes is writing 
poetry, not an Olympic program). Therefore, Bowra’s dating of the poem 
before 520 B.c., the year in which the race in armor—absent in Xeno- 
phanes—was introduced to the Olympic Games (Problems 16), need not 
be accepted: this running event too may be implied by “swiftness of 
foot.”30 The chronological order of events (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) in lines 1-5 is 
inverted to some extent in lines 15-17 (with the omission of the umbilicus— 
pankration—possibly because it consists of wrestling plus boxing, which 
have already been mentioned), forming a chiastic scheme (4, 2, 3, 1), as 
Frankel had pointed out.3! Here is a table of Olympic events.32 


Olympiad Year B.c. Athletic event first introduced Xenophanes B 2 
I 776 One-stade foot-race I 
14 724 Two-stade foot-race (Diaulos) I 
15 720 Long-distance race (Dolichos) I 
18 708 Pentathlon. Wrestling 2 and 3 
23 688 Boxing 4 
25 680 The four-horsed chariot-race 6 
33 648 Pankration. Horse-race 5 ando 
37 632 Foot-race and Wrestling of youths oO 
41 616 Boxing of youths oO 
65 520 Race in armor I oro 
93 408 The two-horsed chariot-race oO 


“Educator is above Athlete’’ (Xenophanes B 2) against “‘Soldier is above 
Athlete” (Tyrtaeus 12 West). One final problem remains. High rewards 
for the ’Odvymovixas reflected genuine and common sentiment through- 
out the Hellenic world. How original and realistic then is the voice of 
protest coming from our maverick sage? There are two known attempts 
before Xenophanes to curb the traditional glory of the Olympic winners, 
one by Tyrtaeus (12), the other by Solon (Diog. Laért. 1.55; Plutarch 
Solon 23.3). Both of them gave preference to good soldier over good athlete. 

Not long after 650 8.c. the Greeks must have realized the striking 


30 So Frankel 337 (as an alternative), Defradas (n. 1, supra, 79), Gerber 248, Bengtson 
(n. 24, supra, 68). 

31 Wege 69 f. and 336 n. 3. This is an old device. Compare Odyssey 11.170 ff.: Odysseus 
asks Anticleia about his mother, father, son, and wife. She answers in the reversed order: 
wife, son, father, mother. 

32 Bengtson 35. Bowra’s chronology (16 n. 1) is wrong. 
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difference between athletic skill and military fitness. In spite of such 
common disciplines as javelin-throwing, horse-racing, and race-in-armor, 
athletic training failed to provide skilled, brave and enduring soldiers, able 
to stand the hardships of war. As Plutarch (Philopoemen 3.2-4) summed 
it up, aOAntiKov orpatiwtikod c@pua Kat Biov dvapepew Tois m&or, ucdvoTa dé 
Stoitav érépav Kal aoxnow eivou. It would be no surprise if this difference 
was first discovered at Sparta. Now Tyrtaeus wrote: 


(1) Od?’ dy prnoaipny ott’ ev ASyuu avdpa Tieinv 
oUTE TOO@V ApETHS OUTE TraAaLooUVNs, 
otd’ ef KuxAuwrrwy pev exo wéeyebds te Binv re, 
viKwLN de béwv Opnixov Bopénv eee 
(9) ovd’ ef r&oav exou Sd€av mAjv Govpidos aAKhs- 
(15) €uvov & éabddv robro 7oAni TE TravTi Te SHpwn, 
dots avip duaBas ev mpopcaxoror pevne 
vwAenews cee 

Jaeger argued that Xenophanes B2 was “obviously inspired” by 
Tyrtaeus 12 (“‘offenbar von ihm inspiriert’’).33 He adduced two reasons 
for this assumption: (1) The first lines of Xenophanes’ elegy show a 
striking similarity with the elegy of Tyrtaeus (““Der Eingang .. . ist von 
schlagender Aehnlichkeit mit der Elegie des Tyrtaios’’). And (2), what is 
decisive is that both of them use the same reason for the preference given 
to the true aper7: the welfare of the polis, “Was aber fiir den Einfluss des 
Tyrtaios auf Xenophanes entscheidend ist, das ist die Begriindung des 
Vorrangs der cogin vor den agonalen apetai [Xenophanes B 2.15-22]. 
Auch hier ist das Wohl der Polis zum Massstab des Werts der aper7 
gemacht.” 

Neither reason is decisive. The similarity between the beginning lines 
of both elegies is not striking, and the criterion of “‘what is profitable to 
the common welfare of the polis” (““der Nutzen fiir das gemeine Wohl der 
Polis’”’) is not sufficiently emphasized in Tyrtaeus. For, line 15 (built upon 
Homeric formulas, €vvov 5€ kakov mod€eoot plus matpi te oat peya THO 
ToAnt Te TravTt Te SHpuwt, Iliad 16.262 and 3.50, as E. Diehl had pointed 
out) does not bear the same force in Tyrtaeus’ poem as does the final line 
of Xenophanes’ message, od yap mative: rabra wvyods 7éAews.34 

But even if Xenophanes knew of Tyrtaeus’ poem, there are significant 


33 W. Jaeger, ‘“‘Tyrtaios tiber die wahre aper7,’’ SB Berlin, 1932, 23, 537-568, esp. 
556 ff. = Scripta Minora (Rome, 1960), II, 100 ff. = Five Essays (Montreal, 1966) 128 ff. 

34 Compare also Campbell 178, ‘‘Jaeger’s view that for Tyrtaeus ‘there is only one 
standard of true areté—the state’ is also misleading ...,’? and C. M. Bowra, Early Greek 
Elegists (Harvard U.P., 1938) 66, “‘In Hector, Homer certainly created a man like 
Myxtacus;1dealejrsyer: 
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differences between them. First, Tyrtaeus gives preference to “fierce 
courage on battlefield” (9, Qodpis aAxy) over athletic skill, while Xeno- 
phanes replaces “‘warlike prowess”’ by ‘‘wholesome wisdom”’: there is none 
of the martial ethics of Tyrtaeus and Heraclitus in Xenophanes (compare 
B 1).35 And second, Xenophanes proves to be much more realistic than 
Tyrtaeus (for who in Greece would think of abolishing all awards for the 
Olympic winners ?). Tyrtaeus’ first line is radical, “No public memory in 
poetry, and certainly no esteem whatsoever for the best athlete unless he 
is a good warrior too.”” Xenophanes is pragmatic and moderate instead: 
the words ovk éwy &&ios Womep éyw and juerépn cogin apeivwy (B 2.11-12) 
do not imply “‘no rewards for the Olympic winners whatsoever,” but only 
“they deserve lower rewards than those to be given to a good educator.” 
All Xenophanes wants is a reappraisal of the values traditionally (but 
wrongly and unjustly) established in the polis. 

Xenophanes shared this social need for moderate reform with Solon, who 
is reported to have introduced a measure curtailing excessive rewards for 
victorious athletes by fixing the allowance at 500 drachmai for an Olympic 
winner, 100 for an Isthmian one, and so on; and Diogenes Laértius 
continues (1. 55), ‘‘For it is in bad taste to increase the rewards for these 
victors, but rather only those for the fallen in battle, whose sons, in 
addition, should be maintained and educated at the state’s expense” 
(cretpoKadov yap TO e€aipew TOS TOUTWV TILES, aAda pov eKEWWwV TOV ev 
moA€pots TedevTnOMVTwY, av KOL TOUS viovs dnpootat Tpepeabou KOL troudeveaOan ). 

While Plato, in Apology 36 d 5 and Republic 2, 377 b—378 d, was doubt- 
less under the spell of Xenophanes’ elegies (B 2 and B 1), no such influence 
is visible in Republic 3 and in Laws 7 and 8, where Plato deals with the 
physical education of the future soldiers only to dismiss athletic training 
as inappropriate. It is now Tyrtaeus who inspires him with his virtus 
beliica. Plato calls him Tvpraov rov pice: pev "Abnvaiov and twice quotes 
from his elegy 12 (Laws 1, 629 ab; 2, 660 e—661 a). Here is the way Plato 
feels about the athletic training: wept aravrwy Tov aywvwv TOV yupKdr, ws 
doa pev adTa@v pos mdoAepov eoTw aywviopata emiTndevtéov Kai Betéov dOAa 
viKnTHpia, dow dé py, yaipew earéov (Laws 8, 832 e 1). Kai 81) ta ye Kara 
maAnv & pev "Avraios 7 Kepxiwv ev réxyvais éavT@v ovveotncavto giAoviKkias 
axpnotov yapw, 7 muypns Enews 7) "ApuKos, ovdev yphoiwa emi mroAduou 
Kowwviav OvTa, ovK a&Eia Adyou Koopetv (Laws 7; 795 € We gici ovx opais ort 


Kabevdovat te Tov Biov (sc. ot aOAnTal) Kai, éav opiKpa exBGow Tis TeTwypevns 


35 Compare Frankel (Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy 338), ‘“The elegist, like Xeno- 
phanes, vigorously controverts the devotion to athletics, but he follows a very different line. 
He has no notion of claiming a leading role for the intellect, and he cares little for skill in 
words: areté for him is most fully realized in courage shown in battle.” 
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duairns, peyoAc Kol opodpa voaovow ovToL ot aOKNTaL; “Opa. Kopiborépas 57) 
twos, Hv 8 eyw, aoxnoews Se? Tots 7roAepiKois aOAnTais ... (Republic 3, 404 
a 5). Abra YE pny TH yupvaora KOL TOUS qTOVOUS ™pos TO Oupoedes THS gvaews 
Brérwv KaKeivo eyelipwr movncer wGdAAov 7 mpos icxytv, ody Wo7rep of c&AAoL 
aOAnral pwpns Evexa outia Kal mdvous peTaxerpretrat (410 b 5). 

Of course, these passages also reflect the reaction of fifth-century 
medical literature to the shortcomings of athletic training, with its over- 
specialization and exaggerations in dietetics; this reaction is best sum- 
marized by Hippocrates De alimento 34, Sucbeors &OAntiKy) od goer 
e€ts byvew7 Kpécowv €v maou (Sihe physical condition of the athletes is 
not natural: a healthy state of body is superior in every respect,” appro- 
priately quoted by Galen, Protrept. 10 and 11), and by Socrates ap. 
Xenophon, Symp. 2.17, adda mavti dvarovav tH. owpat. mév todppotrov 
Trove ty.3© 

But long before Plato connected Xenophanes’ “‘wisdom of an educator 
of citizens” with Tyrtaeus’ virtus bellica and contrasted them with athletic 
training and skill, Euripides had done the same in his Awtolycus, where he 
combines lines echoing Xenophanes’ B 2 (fr. 282.13—15 and 23-25, quoted 
above) with verses of Tyrtaean sentiment: 


(16) Tis yap madraioaus ed, Tis wKUTOUS aVnp 
7 Sioxov dpas 7 yvabov maisas Kadds 
moAeu TaTpwrae oTepavov ypKecev AaBwv ; 
TOTEpa waxodvTat TroAEmLoLoW Ev YEpoiV 
/ ” nn / > > / \ 
(20) diaxous Exovtes 7) SiXy’> aomridwv yepi 
feivovtes €xBadobdar trodcpious TETpas ; 
b] \ / ~ / aN fn 37 
ovdels avd7pou TabTa wwpaiver TéAaS. {aT&S} 


University of Illinois at Urbana 


36 Compare H. Kanter, ‘‘Platos Anschauungen tiber Gymnastik,’’ Progr. Gymn. 
Graudenz (Leipzig, 1886) 3-22. J. Jiithner, Philostratos iiber Gymnastik (Leipzig, 1909; 
reprint 1969) 30-43 and 51-59. 

37 For sure, the Euripidean eclectic cento also reflects Hippocratic attacks on over-eating 
as part of athletic training and diet (well summed up by Galen, Proptrepticus 11), in the 
same way in which Plato, Republic 3, 404 a 5 (quoted above), ridicules the required over- 
sleeping of the athletes: 7@s yap dazis €or’ avip | yraBou te SodAos vydvos 8 jaonpevos | 


, | ” > e \ / 
KTHoat av GABov eis brepBoAny marpos ; 
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Philoctetes and Modern Criticism 


P. E. EASTERLING 


Philoctetes has attracted more critical attention in the ‘last fifteen years 
than any other play of Sophocles, more perhaps than any other Greek 
tragedy. This may be partly because its themes—alienation and communi- 
cation, ends and means—are familiar and important to modern readers, 
partly because it is a play of remarkable complexity which presents a 
special challenge to the interpreter. What follows is a brief attempt to take 
stock, to see how far there are areas of common agreement and where the 
important problems now seem to lie. 

I begin with dramatic technique, on which much of the best recent work 
has been concentrated,! leading us to a deeper understanding of the play’s 
extremely refined and subtle design. We can now make a number of fairly 
confident assumptions without having to argue from scratch about the 
nature of Sophocles’ methods: 

1. Here as in the other extant plays Sophocles releases the crucial 
information on which the action turns in a piecemeal and ambiguous way. 
If pressed too literally, as if it were historical evidence, it turns out to be 
inconsistent; but this is how he gives himself scope for effects of suspense 
and surprise and progressive revelation. The prophecy of Helenus is 
expounded in a way which leaves its detail uncertain until late in the play, 
and (as Robinson has pointed out)? Sophocles makes his characters 
respond to it as people would in real life, interpreting the cryptic revelation 
of the future according to their sense of what is actually feasible in the 
circumstances. 

Thus in the Prologue Odysseus argues, from his knowledge that 
Philoctetes is a man with both a bitter grievance against the Greeks and 


1 Following the trail blazed by Tycho von Wilamowitz in 1917 (Die dramatische Technik 
des Sobhokles). 
2 D. B. Robinson, “Topics in Sophocles’ Philoctetes,’ C.Q. 19 (1969) p. 47. 
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an unfailing bow, that neither persuasion nor force will have any effect 
(103). To him at this juncture there is only one conceivable approach to 
Philoctetes, stealth. This attitude is echoed in the False Merchant’s story 
(whether true or false is not important) that when Helenus said that 
Philoctetes must be persuaded to go to Troy Odysseus volunteered to 
fetch him: most likely he would do it by persuasion, he said, but if 
persuasion failed, by force (617 f.). Odysseus is approaching the prophecy 
in the pragmatic spirit that you do the best you can towards fulfilling what 
is foretold, crossing your fingers that whatever is beyond your control will 
somehow fall into place. This is what the Chorus are doing at 833 ff., 
when they urge Neoptolemus to make off with the bow while Philoctetes 
sleeps. When he refuses, saying that the god demanded Philoctetes as well 
as his bow, their answer is ““The god will see to that: you get the bow while 
you can.” This flexibility of response is not only convincing; it is also a 
great source of dramatic interest, which would simply be precluded if the 
dramatist and his characters treated the future deterministically. 

2. It used often to be argued (and here Bowra’s3 interpretation was 
especially influential) that the point of the varying responses to the 
prophecy was moral and religious, that the real focus of the action was the 
impious neglect by Odysseus of the god’s command. But detailed analysis 
has shown the weaknesses in this approach; and in any case modern 
criticism of the other plays of Sophocles has made us more and more aware 
that a simple moralistic formula is unlikely to work. The impiety of 
Odysseus as the “‘real subject’’ of Philoctetes is as inadequate as the hubris 
of Ajax as the key to that play. 

3. Analogous with Sophocles’ ambiguous treatment of the prophecy is 
the ambiguity in his treatment of the characters’ motivation. What, for 
example, does Odysseus really want, and what has he in mind at successive 
points in the play? Is he bluffing or not when he says that with the bow 
safely in Neoptolemus’ possession Philoctetes can be left behind on 
Lemnos (1054 ff.) ? How much truth is told by the False Merchant? Most 
important of all, how far is Neoptolemus carrying out his plan to deceive, 
and how far is he moved by pity and shame, before the moment at which 
he breaks? Recent criticism collectively demonstrates how little the 
audience actually knows—either about the prophecy or about the motiva- 
tion of everyone but Philoctetes—until late in the play. 

In the case of Neoptolemus, Steidle4 in particular has drawn attention 
to a great many places where his words or his silence may hint that he is 


3.C. M. Bowra, Sophoclean tragedy (1944) pp. 261 ff. 
4W. Steidle, Studien zum antiken Drama (1968) pp. 169 ff. 
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unhappy with the role he is playing; we must also remember that the 
suffering figure of Philoctetes makes a very powerful impact on our 
emotions, and therefore, we may suppose, on the emotions of Neoptolemus. 
But the important point is that almost every detail in Neoptolemus’ 
behaviour can be variously interpreted. For example, at 461 ff., when he 
says he had better be going: is this simply a device for furthering the 
deceit, precipitating a plea for rescue on Philoctetes’ part by pretending 
that the interview is over, just like the other interviews with casual callers 
in the past, or is Steidle right to see in it a hint of Neoptolemus’ passivity 
and reluctance to take more positive action ?5 The answer is that we have 
no means of knowing for certain, though each critic or producer or actor 
will have a strong individual response and feel sure of the tone of voice in 
which it should be played. 

4. Finally, there is the visible stage action. Recent work has taught us 
to recognise more readily that what we see on the stage is crucially 
important for the interpretation of the play. Taplin,® for example, has 
shown how the action of Neoptolemus in physically supporting Philoctetes 
links two highly significant scenes: 877 ff., where Philoctetes leans on 
Neoptolemus as he makes ready to leave Lemnos, and 1402 ff., where the 
same sequence follows Neoptolemus’ final agreement that he will take him 
home. In both cases the action brings the essential situation—Philoctetes 
trusting Neoptolemus—as directly as possible before our eyes, and the 
parallelism between the two scenes deepens the meaning of 1402 ff.: this 
time Philoctetes’ trust is not misplaced. Seale’s? work on the repeated 
pattern of departures that turn out not to be departures points in the same 
direction: the play exhibits symmetries of design that ought to make us 
wary of the once popular view that it is all stops and starts (““Sophocles 
Improvises”’ is the title Waldock chose for his chapter on Philoctetes) .8 

There is another consideration which in my view needs to be recognised 
as fundamental, one so obvious that it is easily overlooked. This is that the 
technique of ‘‘deceiving”’ the audience, or of withholding information in 
order to build up suspense or create surprise effects, must be sharply 
distinguished from anything that could be described as confusion. The 
most striking feature of Philoctetes as (I would argue) of all Sophocles’ plays 
is, paradoxically enough, its lucidity. The audience are never allowed to 
be perplexed by the way the action is presented, though the issues may be 


5 Op. cit., p. 178. 
6 O. Taplin, “Significant actions in Sophocles’ Philoctetes,’’ G.R.B.S. 12 (1971) pp. 27 ff. 
7D. Seale, ‘“The element of surprise in Sophocles’ Philoctetes,’” B.I.C.S. 19 (1972) 


Pp. 94 ff. 
8 A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the dramatist (1951) Ch. X. 
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left extraordinarily imprecise. In the Prologue, for example, the notorious 
ambiguity created by Sophocles as to the object of the mission—is it the 
bow alone, or the bow and Philoctetes ?—is not perplexing because it is 
not even noticeable as the scene is played. Its function is to give Sophocles 
room for manoeuvre later, certainly not to present the audience with a 
puzzle to be worried over at this stage. At each point in the action the 
engagement of the audience’s emotions is such that they have little 
attention to spare for questions of conflicting evidence. But audiences can 
be distracted by obscurity or implausibility and will refuse to suspend 
disbelief if they are; so that this impression of clarity where the situation 
is in fact shifting and complex depends on very considerable sleight of hand 
by the dramatist. 

There is a good example in the scene with the False Merchant. The 
detail about the crucial importance of persuasion is made prominent by 
being set in a context where the means of winning Philoctetes are discussed 
at some length (610-619), and later in the play it is reaffirmed as an 
essential requirement by Neoptolemus (1329 ff.), but at this stage, since 
it is set in a speech which we know to be partly a lie, and spoken by a 
bogus character, we cannot be sure how valid a point it is. Thus, as 
Gellie? rightly says, ““we know, and we do not know, that Philoctetes must 
go willingly to Troy.” The gloss I wish to add is that we are not therefore 
perplexed or confused. This speech certainly confirms our feeling of dis- 
trust for Odysseus’ methods, which took its cue from Neoptolemus’ 
reactions in the Prologue, but what most occupies our thoughts here is the 
ordeal of Neoptolemus: is he, or is he not, going to be able to carry through 
the deception ? His progressive insight will be a guide to our own. 

It is worth considering how Sophocles creates this impression of 
lucidity. One important factor is his psychological sureness of touch. 
There is nothing an audience finds more baffling than motiveless behaviour, 
but if what the characters do is susceptible of explanation, even of multiple 
explanation, then we accept it because this is what we are used to in real 
life. Take the scene where Odysseus goes off saying ‘““We don’t need you: 
we have the bow, and there are good archers like Teucer and myself who 
know how to use it” (1054 ff.). The situation is so recognisable that we 
do not need to look for an answer to the question whether Odysseus 
convinces himself as well as Philoctetes that he really is leaving Lemnos. 
Different actors will give different nuances to the scene—more or less 
calculation, more or less frustration and anger on the part of Odysseus— 
but the real dramatic point is of course the effect of his behaviour on 


9 G. H. Gellie, Sophocles: a reading (1972) p. 144. 
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Philoctetes. For the audience this must be something absolutely serious, 
even if at the back of their minds they feel that the play cannot end here, 
like this. 

Another factor which is inseparable from the lucid impact of the play is 
its structure. Garvie!9 has convincingly shown that there is an essential 
three-part structure: the parts all overlap, but are still clearly to be seen 
as three distinct phases in the dramatic movement. First, deceit, which 
fails because the agent, Neoptolemus, cannot bring himself to carry it 
through; second, violence, which fails because the person who tries to use 
it, Odysseus, never succeeds in getting the bow; third, persuasion, which 
fails when it encounters the full force of Philoctetes’ will. Garvie treats the 
epiphany of Heracles as extraneous to this pattern, but I prefer to see the 
moment when Philoctetes listens to Heracles’ words as the ultimate and 
paradoxical success of persuasion. Even if we leave aside for the moment 
the question of the end of the play, it seems clear that at least up to 1407 
there is what Garvie calls a “totality of dramatic design,” !! not a mere 
episodic sequence of stops and starts: the Prologue states the three options 
(101-103) and the play enacts the trial of each in turn. 

This apprehension of the play’s plan very much sharpens, or so I have 
found, the questions of meaning to which we must now turn. If we 
consider what is the function of the tripartite structure certain obvious 
answers suggest themselves. For example, that it gives shape to the central 
sequence of events, the developing relationship between Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes, with the result that we are made to think very hard about 
communication between human beings and about ends and means, facing 
the question What really matters? This is pretty clear and uncontroversial, 
but there is a harder question which demands an answer: if the structure 
also has the function of relating the human interaction of Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes and Odysseus to a broader scheme of things, as it does, through 
the prophecy and Heracles, what weight does Sophocles give to this 
broader scheme, or suprahuman level? Is the prophecy a purely formal 
device, or does it mean something; and if so, what? 

Sophocles was not after all obliged to use the prophecy. Admittedly it 
was there in the myth, the datum that Philoctetes and his bow were 
essential for the capture of Troy, and he had to find some way of motivating 
the expedition to fetch Philoctetes. But it would have been possible to 


10 A. F. Garvie, ‘‘Deceit, violence, and persuasion in the Philoctetes,’’ Studi Classici in 
Onore di Quintino Cataudella vol. I (1972) pp. 213 ff. J.-U. Schmidt, Sophokles Philoktet, eine 
Strukturanalyse (1973) pp. 249 ff. also analyses the play into three phases although his 
interpretation differs in detail. 

11 Art. cit., p. 214. 
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manage without Helenus and his prediction. For example, Odysseus and 
Neoptolemus can have come at the instance of the Greek generals, who 
have decided that they must secure the aid of Philoctetes because he is the 
most effective archer they know, by virtue of being armed with the bow of 
Heracles which took Troy once before. Odysseus opts for trickery as the 
only possible method; when that fails because of the inability of Neoptole- 
mus to carry it through he would like to use force, but Neoptolemus 
refuses to co-operate; at last Neoptolemus tries the method most congenial 
to him, persuasion, and offers Philoctetes the promise of glory at Troy. 
Even without the prophecy this could be made very convincing (“come 
to Troy and we will find you the best doctors, give you the greatest 
honours. . .””). Only in the Exodos would Sophocles really have needed a 
revelation of the future, when Heracles makes his dispositions. The crucial 
interaction of Neoptolemus and Philoctetes, the real focus of our interest 
and sympathy, would hardly be affected by the suppression of the 
prophecy. 

The dramatist, however, thought the prophecy worth the price of fairly 
major inconsistencies. Why ? 

The reason can hardly be that this was his only means of conveying the 
sense of compelling necessity which must be part of the dilemma of 
Neoptolemus. The struggle within the young man’s conscience would be 
just as real—if anything more immediately recognisable by a modern 
audience, at least—if that sense of necessity were equated with patriotic 
duty. If it was loyalty to the state that demanded the ruthless exploitation 
of Philoctetes then there would still be a fine moral dilemma for Neoptole- 
mus. And clearly (following the lead of Euripides) Sophocles could have 
made a much more political play out of this story. As it is, he treats the 
theme of duty with some reserve: Schmidt!2 has pointed out, for example, 
that in the crucial exchange at 1222 ff. Odysseus has no moral arguments, 
only threats, in answer to Neoptolemus’ claim that it is dékavov to hand 
back the bow. 

Nor does it seem that Sophocles is using the prophecy in the same way 
as he treats oracles in Trachiniae and OT, to make an overt contrast 
between divine and human knowledge which ironically illustrates the 
frailty and vulnerability of man. But irony is certainly there, and this 
perhaps is the direction in which we ought to be looking for a clue to 
Sophocles’ interest in the prophecy. 

It has, I think, to be accepted that the final exposition of the future by 
Heracles is authoritative, and that this validates retrospectively the 


12 Schmidt, of. cit. (n. 10 above), pp. 221 ff. 
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account given by Neoptolemus at 1326 ff. The message is that Troy will 
fall, by the joint endeavour and freely willed co-operation of Philoctetes 
and Neoptolemus, and that Philoctetes will be cured. (The audience know 
that these things did happen.) All through the play we witness human 
attempts to achieve these ends, attempts which are based on reasonable, 
though humanly limited, assessments of the situation, such as Odysseus’ 
claim in the Prologue that nothing but trickery will work. But these 
attempts successively frustrate themselves. Neoptolemus speaks more truly 
than he knows at 431 f.: GdAA& yal copat | yrdpou, Diroxrir’, eumodilovrau 
Oapc. His own impassioned attempt to persuade is “tripped up” by the 
trickery he has earlier employed. There is deep irony in the exchange at 
1362 ff. when Philoctetes expresses surprise that he should want to go to 
Troy and help the Atridae who are his enemies, and Neoptolemus can only 
say, lamely, Aéyeis ev eixdta (1373) without daring to reveal the whole 
truth.13 

There is another sort of irony in the false departures that we witness on 
stage, particularly in the latter part of the play: Odysseus and Neoptole- 
mus with the bow apparently abandoning Philoctetes (1068 ff.) ; Philoc- 
tetes and Neoptolemus leaving for Malis (1402 ff.). These departures 
contradict what the audience, reminded by the prophecy, must know 
actually happened. So in each case we feel that this cannot be the real 
ending and that something more ought to happen, but it is hard to see 
what it can be. This is particularly true of the great moment when 
Neoptolemus sacrifices his own interests to those of Philoctetes, which is 
enormously deepened by the sense that Neoptolemus is abandoning his 
destiny. We have to believe in his serious rejection of his future even 
though we remember that Troy fell. It is an insoluble contradiction, until 
Heracles comes and solves it. 

This final stage in the action seems to me unintelligible if it is not 
genuinely organic, if it is only Sophocles making a gesture towards the 
received tradition. The logic of the play’s structure and the ironical use of 
the prophecy surely point to the view that Philoctetes’ assent to Heracles 
in fact fulfils the requirements of Helenus’ prediction, though of course in 
a quite unexpected way. (Unexpected, but not unprepared; many critics 
have noted the trouble Sophocles has taken to make the visible presence 
of Heracles the culmination of a major theme.) But is Philoctetes 
“persuaded” by Heracles, or is he not? This can easily turn into a rather 
pointless debate if we allow ourselves to be mesmerised by English 
terminology and make a rigid distinction between obedience to a command 


13 Cf. Schmidt, pp. 234 ff. 
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and compliance in response to argument: the Greeks after all used 
meOouau for both ideas. When Philoctetes says to Heracles od« améjouw 
tois aots pvbous (1447) and later speaks of the yrwpn... pitwy (1467) 
that is one of the causes of his going to Troy, we should surely see the 
fulfilment of Helenus’ words: Philoctetes is going willingly—and his whole 
tone in the closing anapaests is one of positive, even joyful, acceptance. 
It is a quibble to insist that he is not persuaded; but there is a larger and 
more difficult question to be answered: What is the meaning of that 
culminating persuasion ? 

If we accept the structural pattern suggested by Garvie, and further, 
the ultimate effectiveness of persuasion, then there is more sense in the 
stress that Sophocles seems to lay on Neoptolemus’ growing understanding 
of the prophet’s words. As Zwierlein!4 has pointed out, we must not treat 
the question of what Neoptolemus knows as an historical problem. If we 
press it logically we are forced to the unwelcome conclusion that despite 
his apparently ignorant questions in the Prologue Neoptolemus knew the 
details of the prophecy already. Certainly at the end of the play he can 
give Philoctetes a most circumstantial account of what Helenus has fore- 
told, but the contrast between his knowledge then and his ignorance 
earlier emphasises not the factual inconsistency but Neoptolemus’ acquisi- 
tion of insight. He becomes more aware, through his contact with 
Philoctetes, of the meaning of the prophecy, making sense of what he had 
already heard but did not understand. Particularly at 839 ff., the famous 
“oracular’”” pronouncement in hexameters, Neoptolemus seems to be 
expressing his “‘seeing’’ something that he has not properly seen before: 
eyw 8’ op@.... This experience is a familiar part of the process of growing 
up, and it has often been noticed that in Sophocles’ Neoptolemus we have 
a study of a young man coming to maturity through experience. But it is 
not enough to stop there and adopt a comfortable view of Philoctetes as a 
“character play’: Neoptolemus’ deepening insight must be seen as part 
of the play’s dramatic movement and must bear on the larger question to 
which we are seeking an answer. Can his insight be a guide to our own? 
Does the prophecy have any truth to tell? 

The prophecy could be offering some sort of illumination of the gods’ 
purposes or some meditation on the relation between man and god, but 
I should be surprised if it were. The divine activity as such is far less 
significant in this play than in OT with its Apollo or Trachiniae with its 
Zeus; the lack of imaginative detail is striking by contrast. This is why 
I find it hard to see the real emphasis of Philoctetes as either on the ultimate 


14 QO, Zwierlein, review of Steidle, in G.G.A. 222 (1970) pp. 208 ff. 
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rightness of the gods’ purpose or on their cruelty in condemning Philoctetes 
to ten years’ agony on Lemnos. Much more telling, it seems to me, is the 
stress given to the power of persuasion: Neoptolemus’ response to Philoc- 
tetes, his willingness to be persuaded to sacrifice everything because he 
respects and pities Philoctetes, is matched by Philoctetes’ culminating 
response to Heracles. And in each case it is the power of giAta—the qirla 
of ypyoroi, who know how to behave—that makes one man bend his will 
to another’s. It is worth adding that Heracles seems to be more important 
as the gidos and heroic mentor of Philoctetes than as representative of the 
gods.15 

Steidle1® perceptively notes the force of Heracles’ words describing 
Neoptolemus and Philoctetes as a pair of lions each protecting the other 
(GAN os €ovte auvvdpw gudcocertov | odtos cé Kal ad Tovd’ 1436 f.): this 
is one sense in which the prophecy tells the truth, emphasising the 
importance of the relationship between Neoptolemus and Philoctetes; and 
their interdependence is visually demonstrated by Neoptolemus supporting 
Philoctetes as they go. This reading of the play, in which the words of 
Heracles are seen as the true climax of the dramatic movement, makes 
Sophocles affirm the values of giAico—of pity and respect and human 
interdependence—in answer to his implied question What really matters ? ; 
but there is a final related problem which needs to be discussed, the 
meaning of Philoctetes’ going to Troy. This after all is an important part 
of Heracles’ revelation, and we must be able to make sense of it if we are 
to understand the play’s morality. 

Modern criticism is sharply divided: I quote a few representative views. 
Robinson!’ argues that the decision of Neoptolemus to take Philoctetes 
home is the first and ‘“‘true”’ conclusion; the second is lighter and slighter, 
avoiding historical or theological issues, but explaining how Sophocles’ 
version can be fitted into the myth while not essentially detracting from 
the serious meaning of the first conclusion. Jan Kott!8 goes much further 
and sees the end as the ultimate absurdity. Just as in Ajax there is no 
meaning in the making of a hero out of Ajax, so in this play Philoctetes’ 
going to Troy is the final horror: “‘healing is always payment for sub- 
mission.” This attitude is shared by Poe,!9 for whom ‘“‘Philoctetes’ failure 
becomes a paradigm of the frustration and futility of mankind.” 


15 Cf. Taplin, art. cit. (n. 6 above), p. 39. 

16 Op. cit. (n. 4 above), p. 187; cf. Schmidt, op. cit. (n. 10 above), p. 247. 

17 Art. cit. (n. 2 above), p. 55- 

18 J. Kott, The eating of the gods (1974) pp. 162 ff. The quotation is from p. 169. 

19 J. P. Poe, Heroism and divine justice in Sophocles’ Philoctetes (1974) = Mnemosyne Suppl. 
34. The quotation is from p. 51. 
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At the other end of the spectrum there are the old-fashioned pietists, 
and more recently and interestingly Vidal-Naquet,?° who sees Philoctetes’ 
going to Troy as the re-integration of the wild man into the city, or Clare 
Campbell,?! who brings out the importance of the themes of disease and 
cure: ‘““When Heracles now says both men should go to Troy, not home, 
Philoctetes freely agrees—he has been healed in his social nature, so he 
can accept physical healing, and it is in the logic of his plight that it will 
happen at Troy, when he rejoins the Greek body politic which had cut 
him off just as in despair he used to want to cut off his own foot... .” 

Since this is a drama we need to use the design of the action and its 
effect on the spectator’s emotions as the basis of any interpretation. 
Sophocles was at liberty to make the Greeks at Troy stand for whatever 
he chose: they have no absolute significance independent of the dramatic 
context. Equally there is no need to suppose that he was concerned to 
assert the rightness of history because it happened. The important 
question is What do the audience want for each of the characters as they 
watch the play? 

Philoctetes himself is the focus of nearly all the imagery: the desert 
island, the wound, the bow, the dead man, are all used as means of 
exploring his situation and of arousing our emotional response to him. 
This is overwhelmingly a reaction of pity: for his brute physical suffering, 
lavishly described and enacted on stage, and for his mental anguish in his 
isolation. His suffering is the main, almost the only, theme of the lyrics, 
and the sense of his pitiableness is reinforced by important moments in the 
action, as at 248 ff., when Neoptolemus pretends never to have heard of 
him, and Philoctetes is desolated by the thought that even his name has 
vanished from the memory of the Greeks. We also admire him for his 
dignity and strength, his generous warmth towards Neoptolemus, his 
concern at the fate of the other Greek heroes, his delight at the sound of 
Greek being spoken, his ingenuity in managing for himself on Lemnos, 
most of all perhaps for his refusal to kowtow. 

We badly want him to be cured and to be rescued from isolation. At the 
same time we understand his hostility towards the Greeks, and we do not 
want him to sacrifice his self-respect as the price of being healed. His 
wound is both his bitterness and wildness and his dignity, just as the desert 
island symbolises not only his alienation, loneliness and animal-like life but 
also his purity. Thus our feelings are mixed: we want Philoctetes to be 
made whole and to be honoured by society, but we do not want him to 


20 P. Vidal-Naquet, “‘Le Philoctéte de Sophocle”’ in J.-P. Vernant and P. Vidal-Naquet, 
Mythe et tragédie en Gréce ancienne (1973) pp. 161 ff. 
21 C. Campbell, ‘‘A theophany,” Theoria to theory 6 (1972) pp. 82 f. 
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compromise with men whose methods the play makes us despise. To 
introduce the Christian notion of forgiveness and loving one’s enemy 
would be to make Sophocles write a quite different play. 

Or Sophocles might have written a different play again, in which going 
to Troy was a compelling patriotic duty: then Philoctetes’ refusal would 
plainly be a matter of selfish pride; but he has not arranged things like this. 
The world of the Greeks at Troy is the ordinary world of unheroic politics, 
whose methods are illustrated by the behaviour of Odysseus and sharply 
contrasted with the noble standards of Philoctetes and Neoptolemus and 
the great dead: Achilles, Ajax, Nestor. ...22 When Philoctetes wants 
nothing to do with this world we cannot blame him. 

But it is also true that when Neoptolemus appeals to Philoctetes as a 
Jriend to go to Troy we begin to fear that he is in danger of becoming 
inaccessible, permanently alienated, if he will not listen; and although we 
endorse Neoptolemus’ willingness to renounce Troy altogether for his sake 
we surely must feel that going to Malis is a second best,?3 not because we 
much care about the fall of Troy, but because it is at Troy that the cure 
is to be found, and it is very important to us that Philoctetes be cured, 
both to assuage our pity and to convince us that he is reintegrated into 
society. For the healing must be a healing of mind as well as body: the 
language that associates the wound with death,?4 with the desert island,?5 
with Philoctetes’ hatred of his enemies,?6 requires us to see the cure as 
relating to his entire being. Being cured will mean coming back from the 
dead,?7 ceasing to be the solitary wild thing who is at the same time 
predator and prey of the island’s beasts and becoming instead one of a 
“pair of lions, each guarding the other’s life’”’ (1436 f.). 

As Schmidt has argued,?8 Neoptolemus’ action in standing by his 
commitment to Philoctetes has given Philoctetes a new heroic community 
to which to belong: it is no longer true that all the “real’’ heroes are dead. 
So Troy can be used as a symbol both of the corrupt unheroic world of 
politics, which we applaud Philoctetes for rejecting, and of society, into 
which we want him to be reintegrated. This double significance 1s achieved 
in ways which illustrate the delicacy of Sophocles’ technique. For example, 


22 Schmidt, op. cit. (n. 10 above), p. 94, brings out the importance of 410-452 for making 
these standards clear; Philoctetes’ hostility is confined to the xaxoi of the Greek army. 

23 Cf. B. M. W. Knox, The heroic temper (1964) p. 139. 

24 706 f.; 861; 945 ff. (cf. 1018; 1030). 

25 182 ff.; 265 ff.; 279 ff.; 311 ff.; 691 ff. 

26 631 f.; 791 ff.; 1043 f.; 1119 ff. 

27 Cf. 624 f., 1198 f. and the passages cited in n. 24 above. Knox, op. cit. (n. 23 above), 
Ps TAI. 

28 Op. cit. (n. 10 above), p. 246. 
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he is careful not to raise the question of just how Philoctetes and say, 
Agamemnon, will greet each other at Troy. This absence of naturalism is 
essential to the success of the final scene, and the use of anapaests must help 
to create a distancing that makes credible the apparition of Heracles and 
the response of Philoctetes. 

The double significance of Troy makes equally good sense in Sophocles’ 
treatment of Neoptolemus. What the audience want for him is that he 
should be willing to be true at last to his real gvots and sacrifice everything 
to his sense of what he owes to Philoctetes (kaAds | Spav eapapreiv 
pGAAov 7) vikav Kak@s 94 f.); but also that the two of them should do great 
deeds together. Neoptolemus, we feel, will not be truly fulfilled any more 
than Philoctetes will if he has no opportunity for the exercise of his aper7 
in action. Sophocles is not inviting us to reject the whole idea of action in 
society as inevitably evil or futile, as a modern writer might. So our 
feelings are mixed for Neoptolemus, too: we want him to put Philoctetes 
first (and this is another reason why Sophocles makes comparatively little 
of the patriotic motive), but we also want him to be part of his society. 
Thus the prophecy can be seen to have more truth to tell than the value 
of giAt«: it also asserts the possibility of right action. 

If this approach to the meaning of Troy is correct it throws some light 
on Sophocles’ treatment of Odysseus. This ambiguous figure represents on 
stage the ambiguity of the world of the Greek army: he is by no means the 
simple embodiment of evil that he seems to Philoctetes. His goal, after all, 
is the restoration of Philoctetes in order that Troy shall be taken; this is 
the goal to which the prophecy points and which is ultimately achieved 
through the intervention of Heracles. But the meaning of this goal has been 
completely redefined by the action of the play, and at the end we are given 
no sense that Odysseus, to use Gellie’s phrase, “‘has won, yet again;”’29 
the inadequacy of Odysseus’ arguments at 1222 ff. and his decisive defeat 
at 1293 ff. make it clear that Philoctetes at Troy will be doing neither his 
bidding nor that of the Atridae.3° 

The language of Philoctetes himself at the end of the play is not at all 
the abject language of the broken man who licks the boots of his exploiters: 
there is joy in his response to Heracles (@ pOéypa mofewov ... 1445) and 
Vidal-Naquet?! suggests that in his address to Lemnos and its nymphs we 
see the wild island given a new significance: the scene is transformed and 
made almost pastoral, representing the re-entry of Philoctetes into the 


29 Op. cit. (n. g above), p. 157. 

30 Cf. Taplin, art. cit. (n. 6 above), p. 37; Schmidt, op. cit. (n. 10 above), pp. 2313 
246. 

31 Art. cit. (n. 20 above), p. 179. 
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civilised world. Of course there could be a sinister irony in the joy of 
Philoctetes—the audience might be meant to think “‘poor fool” as the big 
battalions take over—but in that case it would be hard to explain the 
feelings that Sophocles has generated about Philoctetes’ wound and the 
need for cure. 

The only disturbing irony at the end of the play, it seems to me, is of a 
kind that Sophocles uses elsewhere: the hint at 1440 ff. of the subsequent 
history of Neoptolemus. “Only be careful,” says Heracles, “to show 
reverence to the gods... .”’ It was Neoptolemus who killed Priam at the 
altar when Troy was taken, but we have not been reminded of this part 
of his story until this glancing hint very late in the play, and Kott is surely 
unjustified in treating him as a war criminal all along. Sophocles likes 
making these ironical references to other stories at the very end of his 
dramas; one might compare the end of O.C., where Antigone asks to be 
allowed to go to Thebes in order to settle her brothers’ quarrel (1769 ff.), 
or the reference at the end of the Electra to “‘the present and future ills of 
the Pelopidae”’ (1498). 


Almost all critics, I suspect, would agree that the profoundest moment 
in the play is Neoptolemus’ decision to take Philoctetes home, which as it 
is enacted on stage, with Neoptolemus supporting Philoctetes, is made 
more significant through its recall of the earlier scene of his breakdown. 
At once Neoptolemus’ act of listening to a friend’s persuasion is echoed by 
Philoctetes listening to Heracles, and Clare Campbell? is right, I think, 
to suggest linking these events very closely in the stage action, so that the 
one shall seem to precipitate the other. Certainly they are linked in 
meaning: they give the answer to the question What really matters? This 
answer takes us away from the familiar and perhaps too schematic image 
of the proudly lonely Sophoclean hero to something more complex, which 
is echoed in the themes of gidos and €évos in the Coloneus.33 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


32 Art. cit. (n. 21 above), pp. 81 ff. 

33 An earlier version of this paper was delivered at the triennial conference of the Greek 
and Roman Societies on 31 July 1975. I am grateful for the criticisms and suggestions 
which were put forward in the discussion following the paper. 
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The Bacchae as Satyr-Play? 


DAVID SANSONE 


One of the most influential books on Euripides in perhaps the last thirty 
years has been A. P. Burnett’s Catastrophe Survived.1 One of the most 
interesting features of Burnett’s treatment is the demonstration of the 
presence of satyr-play “motifs” or “‘elements” in certain of Euripides’ 
tragedies, most notably the JT, Helen, Ion and Alcestis. This treatment 
conforms to a recent tendency among students of Euripides to regard these 
plays as strongly “‘satyric” in character.2 What seems to have been over- 
looked is that these elements appear also in another of Euripides’ tragedies, 
the Bacchae. In fact, when one considers only those elements which Burnett 
mentions in the course of her book, one finds that the Bacchae turns out to 
be the most “‘satyric” of all Euripides’ surviving plays, Cyclops not excluded. 
Of twenty-eight satyr-play elements referred to by Burnett, the Bacchae 
can be seen to exhibit no fewer than twenty-three.3 


1 Oxford, 1971. 

2 For satyric elements in the Jon see already K. Horna, “‘Metrische Bemerkungen zur 
Prolog des Jon’? WS 50 (1932) 175-179. Also P. Guggisberg, Das Satyrspiel (Ztirich, 1947) 
129, 44-48. Recent work which stresses the satyric affinities of various Euripidean tragedies 
includes (in addition to Burnett’s work) J. Ferguson, ‘“Tetralogies, Divine Paternity, and 
the Plays of 414’’ TAPA 100 (1969) 109-117, B. Knox, “‘Euripidean Comedy” in The 
Rarer Action. Essays in Honor of Francis Fergusson edited by A. Cheuse and R. Koffler (New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1970) and a number of papers by D. F. Sutton: ‘“The Relation Between 
Tragedies and Fourth Place Plays in Three Instances” Arethusa 4 (1971) 55-72, ‘““Satyric 
Qualities in Euripides’ [phigeneia at Tauris and Helen” RSC 20 (1972) 321-330 and “‘Satyric 
Elements in the Alcestis’? RSC 21 (1973) 384-391 (note also W. M. Calder III, “‘A Pro- 
Satyric Helen? Addendum’ RSC 21 [1973] 412). 

3 A note as to method: I consider only those features which are noted in Burnett’s Index 
as “‘satyr-play elements”’ or “‘satyr-play motifs.’ It should be noted that there is some 
overlap of these two categories, nor can I discern the distinction Mrs. Burnett intends 
between ‘“‘elements” and ‘“‘motifs.’”” My own powers of discrimination are not, however, 
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It is readily acknowledged that the Alcestis contains several features in 
common with satyr-play. ‘““The disguise, the trick, the girl won at the 
games as a prize, the imputations of lustfulness to Admetus all come from 
satyr-play” (Burnett, p. 45). Apart from the girl,4 these motifs are found 
also in the Bacchae. In fact, we find not one but two disguises in the Bacchae. 
Dionysus is himself disguised when he enters the stage; in line 4 he tells us 
that he has arrived in Thebes “having exchanged my divine form for that 
of a human.” Later in the play Pentheus disguises himself as a woman to 
spy on the bacchae. Trickery and deception$ also are to be found in the 
Bacchae. Pentheus is tricked into thinking he has imprisoned Dionysus (616) 
and deceived with the impression that his palace is aflame (624, note the 
Soxav which ends both lines). Pentheus also smites the air with his sword, 
thinking he is striking Dionysus (631), is tricked into donning women’s 
clothing and, finally, is tricked into using a tree as vantage point for 
watching the maenads. And it is Pentheus who constantly imputes lustful- 
ness to the bacchae and to Dionysus himself (225, 236-238, 686-688). 

Other satyr-play elements which Burnett finds in the Alcestis are a pre- 
occupation with food and wine, the motif of hospitality? and the appear- 
ance on stage of the “monster’’ of the piece. A preoccupation with food 
and drink is certainly to be found in the Bacchae: Dionysus is of course 
himself the god of wine and he is conspicuously paired (274-277) with 
Demeter, who is the patron of the dry aspect of nutrition. Near the end 


yet at issue. Our only concern is that these are the features which Mrs. Burnett points to 
as giving evidence of the “‘satyric’’ nature of certain tragedies. In what follows I shall 
occasionally cite, in addition to the relevant references in Catastrophe Survived, the works 
mentioned in note 2 above, to indicate that, in some cases, Mrs. Burnett is not alone in 
regarding certain features as “‘satyric.”’ I concern myself primarily with Burnett, however, 
simply because hers is the longest list of ‘‘satyric elements” in Euripides’ tragedies. 

4 A feature to be found referred to occasionally in plays dealing with members of the 
house of Pelops, e.g., Helen 386 f. and IT 1 f. See also Burnett, p. 32 n. g. 

5 For these as features of satyr-play see also Sutton, RSC 20 (1972) 326 and 21 (1973) 
388-389. 

6 Wine: Burnett 31-32, 72 n. 23. (Drunkenness: Sutton RSC 21 [1973] 390.) Banqueting: 
Burnett 45. Food and drink: Knox ‘‘Euripidean Comedy”’ 72-74. (It should be noted that 
Knox makes no distinction between “‘satyric”’ and ‘‘comic.”’ 

7 Burnett 31, Sutton RSC 21 (1973) 387-388. 

8 Burnett 31. Another motif in the Alcestis is the appearance on stage of Heracles (see 
Burnett 38 and 232, Guggisberg 45, Sutton RSC 21 [1973] 389-390). This is not a feature 
of the Bacchae, but neither is it a feature of the Cyclops. It is, of course, a prominent feature 
of Sophocles’ Trachiniae and of Euripides’ HF, from which play, according to Burnett 
(180-181, 232), satyr-play elements are missing. 
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of the play Agave invites the Chorus (1184) to partake of a glorious 
banquet in celebration of the successful hunt.9 Hospitality too is a motif 
of the Bacchae. Indeed the action of the plot is given its impetus by the fact 
of Dionysus’ inhospitable reception in the very city of his birth and by his 
own relatives. Finaliy Pentheus, like Thanatos in the Alcestis, certainly 
appears on stage. Butin what respect is Pentheus portrayed as a “‘monster”’ ? 
To quote E. R. Dodds (on lines 537-541): “References to P.’s curious 
ancestry are strikingly frequent in the play (cf. 265, 507, 995 f., 1025 f., 
1155, 1274 ff.).... The Chorus...draw here and at 995 the... con- 
clusion that like the earthborn giants who fought against the gods he 
comes of a monstrous, inhuman stock and is therefore the natural enemy 
of what is divine.” Indeed, considering his réle and his ancestry, Pentheus’ 
nearest literary kin is the dpacwy, or ducBodos, of Revelation 12. 

Mrs. Burnett mentions (31-33) two more features which the Alcestis 
shares with satyr-play: an “‘overt physical conflict’? (comparing Phry- 
nichus’ Alcestis, which is not, to my knowledge, a satyr-play) with the 
result that “‘the monster is not killed but maimed” (comparing the 
Cyclops). The Bacchae certainly contains an overt physical conflict, some- 
what frustrated by the divinity and mutability of the protagonist, as 
reported in Dionysus’ trochaic speech 616-637. But this is surely as much 
a characteristic of tragedy (or comedy) as it is of satyr-play. As to the next 
feature, I am sure Mrs. Burnett does not mean that it is necessarily a 
feature of satyr-play that the monster is not killed (but only maimed). 
It happens, as Mrs. Burnett points out, that the monsters in the Cyclops 
and in the Alcestis are not killed. In the former Euripides was constrained 
to follow his Homeric model, in the latter the death of the monster would 
provoke in the audience the utmost incredulity. We must, then, for once 
modify Mrs. Burnett’s formulation. For convenience we may adopt 
Sutton’s more comprehensive phrase, “‘the discomfiture and defeat of an 
ogre, monster or villain.” 1° Pentheus is first maimed, then killed. The 
villain in the Alcestzs is neither maimed nor killed. 

According to Burnett, the [phigenia in Tauris also can be regarded as in 
some sense a satyr-play. Elements in that play which provoke such an 
identification include: reference to the infancy of a god or hero, mention 
of the gifts and inventions of a god, the release of the entire Chorus from 
servitude, the pastoral setting of the messenger speech and the indecisive- 


9 For the themes of wine and food in the Bacchae see R. P. Winnington-Ingram, 
Euripides and Dionysus (Cambridge, 1948) 48-50 and 25-27. 

10 RSC 20 (1972) 323. Sutton’s references show that the killing of the monster is a 
frequent feature of satyr-play. In addition, some of the villains whom Sutton cites are, 
like Pentheus, contemptores diuum: Salmoneus, Erysichthon. 
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ness of the cowherds as reported in that messenger speech.!! The infancy 
of Dionysus is prominently mentioned, in the Bacchae, in the Chorus’ 
parodos (the “‘second birth” of Dionysus: 88-98; see also 288-297) as is 
the infancy of Zeus (in the cave of the Curetes: 120-134). The bene- 
factions of Dionysus are even more prominently referred to: Teiresias 
informs Pentheus that Dionysus discovered wine (279) and that he also, 
like Apollo in the JT, is one who grants prophecy to mortals (298-301). 
In the course of the play the Chorus of bacchants are miraculously 
released from the prison in which Pentheus attempted to keep them 
(443-448). One of the glorious features of the poetry of the Bacchae is the 
pastoral setting of not one but two brilliant messenger speeches.!2 And in 
the first messenger speech there is an incident exactly analogous to that in 
the JT: the herdsmen are at first indecisive, but finally one man persuades 
them (compare Ba. 721 ed 8 jpyiv réyew | eof with IT 279 edoke 8’ 
nav «bd réyew Tots Acioor) to capture the bacchants (compare Ba. 719 
Onpacwpeba with IT 280 Onpév) and bring them to the king. Apparently 
also satyric, according to Burnett (citing Dictyulci), is the call for help 
which the herdsmen set up in the JT. In the Bacchae it is not the herdsmen 
but Agave who calls out for help (731). The final satyric characteristic of 
the JT, the deception of the monster (Burnett 72 n. 23, comparing Cyclops), 
has been dealt with above and shown to be characteristic of the Bacchae as 
well. If the Iphigenia in Tauris is satyric, the Bacchae most certainly is. 
The Helen, according to Burnett, exhibits the following satyric character- 
istics: representation of cowardice, inappropriate dress, “consciousness of 
genre,” a gatekeeper scene and an adventurer-hero. In addition, the 
salvation of Helen and Menelaus, “‘like that of a satyr-play, has been 
granted to creatures at once excessively flawed and excessively fortunate, 
to mortals who are plainly the darlings of the gods.’’!3 As in the Helen, we 


11 Burnett 71-72 with notes 21 and 22. For gifts and inventions see also Guggisberg 74. 
For release from bondage see also Burnett 31 (Cyclops), Guggisberg 60-63 and Sutton 
RSC 20 (1972) 324-326 and RSC 21 (1973) 386-387 (Eurystheus, Omphale, Inachus and 
others). In this connection Burnett does, in fact, refer to Bacchae and Philoctetes. 

12 See especially 677-686 and 1051-1057. It is interesting to note the similarity between 
line 1051 and a line from an unknown satyr-play quoted in the scholia to Hephaestion 
(p. 183 Gaisford). Indeed Porson thought the anonymous line to be a variant of Ba. 1051. 

No cave is mentioned in these messenger speeches. If a cave is the satyric element 
Mrs. Burnett thinks it is (it is a feature of the Cyclops) we will have to make do with the 
aforementioned cave of the Curetes. A cave features also in the Jon and the Philoctetes. 

13 Cowardice: Burnett 81-82 (Menelaus in Helen, Phrygian in Orestes), 72 n. 22 (cow- 
herds in JT), 142 and 232 (Menelaus in Andromache), 222 (Orestes in Orestes). Dress: 
Burnett 82 (“‘If the champion won’t dress the part, the poet seems to say, anything can 
happen.”’). Knox also (“‘Euripidean Comedy” 71-74) remarks on the preoccupation with 
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find cowardice exhibited in the Bacchae by men in the face of women. 
The herdsmen are put to flight by mere women (734, 763 amevwtilov 
guyf | yuvaikes cvdpas) and Pentheus relents from his blustering intention 
of a frontal attack (781-786), recognizes the prudence of Dionysus’ 
suggestion of infiltration (838) and finally decides, king though he is, to 
slink unseen through the streets of Thebes in fear of being seen and 
ridiculed (840-843). And the ridicule Pentheus fears is on account of his 
proposed dress which is, on any account, inappropriate. Surely men 
dressing in women’s clothing is an element of comedy (e.g., Thesmophori- 
azusae) and satyr-play!4 rather than of tragedy. As to Mrs. Burnett’s 
“consciousness of genre,” I do not think the Bacchae shares this feature, 
unless the subject of the play itself be regarded as a retort to the proverbial 
ovdev mpos tov Avdvucov.15 We may not, however, be constrained to 
regard this feature as a characteristic of satyr-play merely on the basis of 
Mrs. Burnett’s reference to the Cyclops. A gatekeeper-scene also is not 
found in the Bacchae, although the entrance of Cadmus is prepared by a 
brief speech (170-177) in which Teiresias calls to the servants inside and 
asks them to inform Cadmus of his presence. In fact, this should qualify, 
as it is the same kind of scene as A. Choe. 652-667, which Mrs. Burnett does 
cite, the only difference being the presence in the latter of a reference to 
knocking—apparently a comic element.!© Dionysus is, to a certain extent, 
an ‘‘adventurer-hero,” although perhaps more so in Nonnus than in 
Euripides. At any rate, he has come, like the Odysseus of Cyclops, to whom 
Burnett compares Menelaus, from afar in search of hospitality. Indeed the 
arrival of Dionysus corresponds to the ‘‘action of return’? which Mrs. 
Burnett sees as the “‘praxis” of the Jon, and for which she compares, 
among others, the satyr-play Sphinx (102 n. 2). Finally, we see in the 
Bacchae that salvation of flawed and fortunate darlings of the gods which 
Mrs. Burnett regards as a satyric element in the Helen and Orestes. At the 
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clothing in the Electra as being a satyric characteristic. ““Consciousness of genre”’: Burnett 
g2 n. 10 (comparing Cyclops). Gatekeeper scene and adventurer-hero: Burnett 81. Salva- 
tion of “‘darlings of the gods’’: Burnett 99 (Helen) and 222 (Orestes). 

14 Perhaps the Omphale-plays of Achaeus and Ion? See Guggisberg 134-136. It is not 
recorded that the Scyrioi of either Sophocles or Euripides is a satyr-play, nor is it certain 
what the subject-matter of either was. For a transvestite satyr see Fig. 69 in F. Brommer, 
Satyrspiele2 (Berlin, 1959). I owe this last reference to Dana Sutton. 

15 For which, see the Suda s.v. odd€v. 

16 See G. W. Bond (ed.), Euripides’ Hypsipyle (Oxford, 1963) 59: ‘“The details of door- 
knocking occur frequently in comedy. They are mostly passed over in tragedy, doubtless 
as olkeia mpaypata more suited to comic scenes. ... W. W. Mooney, The House-Door on the 
Ancient Stage, pp. 19 f. quotes only two instances from tragedy, A. Cho. 653... and IT 
1304... . Even Hel. 435 ff., a comic scene, has none.” 
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end of the play Dionysus predicts that Cadmus (his own grandfather) and 
Harmonia (daughter of Ares) will be translated, after some difficulties, to 
the ‘“‘land of the blessed” (1338-1339). Cadmus is nothing if not flawed, 
and his lasting fate is perhaps better than the character who spoke lines 
333-336 deserves: 


> A A ” ¢ A e e A / 

Kel pt) yap eat 6 Beds obTos, Ws ad PIs, 
A \ , \ 4 ~ 

mapa aot AeyéoOw: Kai Katrapeddou Kadrds 
ce ” / o ~ A A 
Ws €ott LepeAns, iva doxH Oeov rexeiv, 335 
‘3 a” A \ - / ~ 
Hiv TE Tin TAVTL T@ yever TpooH. 


Four final satyr-play elements or motifs (according to Burnett) remain: 
the marriage-motif, the Chorus “carried off to Dionysus,”’ dancing and an 
apotheosis.!7 I can find no hint of the “marriage-motif” in the Bacchae, 
but at the end of the play the Chorus, whether represented as the collective 
spouse of Dionysus or not, surely go off with their patron deity. The 
Chorus are Asiatic women who have come out of Lydia with Dionysus 
(55-57) and Thebes is the first Greek city they have visited (23). There- 
fore, although they are nearly silent in the final scene and although 
Dionysus does not mention their fate (perhaps some reference was made 
in the long lacuna after 1329), we can only assume that they continue 
their journey in company with Dionysus. Dancing is naturally mentioned 
frequently in the Bacchae. We even see the beginnings of the pas-de-deux 
(184-185, 195: Cadmus and Teiresias) which Burnett finds in the Orestes. 
The final element, an apotheosis, I include not because it is necessarily a 
satyr-play motif but, for completeness, because of a comment of Mrs. 
Burnett’s. She correctly points out that satyr-play elements are absent 
from Euripides’ very serious and very tragic Heracles and she characterizes 
that play as “‘a tetralogy that has lost its satyr play” (180). At the end, 
however, with the expected apotheosis of the hero, “‘the heavenly satyr 
play begins at last, though only on the inner stage of [the spectator’s] 
imagination” (182). Dionysus does, in the Bacchae, undergo an apotheosis 
of sorts. He arrives on stage at the start of the play in human form (4) and 
expresses his intention that he will be recognized as a god: eds yeyws 
evdeiEouour 47. This purpose is fulfilled in the final scene when, for the 
first time in the play,18 Dionysus appears on the roof of the scene-building. 


17 Marriage: Burnett 31, 45, 232 (Cyclops, Alcestis). Chorus carried off to D.: Burnett 31 
(Cyclops). Dancing: Burnett 222 (Orestes). Apotheosis: Burnett 182 (HF). 

18 The prologue is spoken from the stage; see N. C. Hourmouziades, Production and 
Imagination in Euripides (Athens, 1965) 163. The lines of Dionysus in the “‘earthquake scene”’ 
(576-595) were spoken by the protagonist off stage (so Dodds, p. 147). For a different view 
see J. Roux, REG 74 (1961) 41 and also her edition of the Bacchae (Paris, 1970) I, 97. 
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In closing, then, this contrast between the Bacchae and the HF is 
especially instructive. In these two dramas we have two works which have 
never been suspected of being “‘satyric,” and yet the one contains (perhaps) 
the fewest ‘‘satyric elements’? and the other surely the largest number. 
Either, therefore, the Bacchae, this most tragic of plays, has been con- 
sistently and grossly misunderstood, or the practice of discovering satyr- 
play elements in the “‘non-tragic” tragedies of Euripides should be 
replaced with a more fruitful one. 


University of Illinois at Urbana 
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Apollonius Rhodius and the Papyri* 


MICHAEL W. HASLAM 


“Papyri of Apollonius Rhodius have been remarkably productive of 
valuable readings.”” So Grenfell and Hunt in 1908.! Since then the 
material has multiplied many times over, and the statement is as true as 
ever. What is a valuable reading? Of most obvious value is a reading 
which is both new—that is to say, unattested in any other manuscript— 
and true. Such a reading directly and immediately ameliorates the text— 
unless it stands already in the text by conjecture, in which case there may 
be value in having ancient testimony for it. Hermann Frankel, in his 
brilliant and monumental OCT of 1961, admitted a good number of 
conjectures that had not found a place in the texts of his predecessors, and 
some of them, including one or two of his own, have since been confirmed 
by papyri. This is a most encouraging vindication of Frankel’s approach 
to the text,2 and very striking to anyone familiar with the much more 
meagre returns yielded by, say, the Euripides papyri. There is always the 
epistemological problem, of course, the problem of knowing truth, and in 
particular there is the danger, especially acute in an author as linguistically 
self-conscious as Apollonius, of what Paul Maas calls deceptive confirma- 
tion:3 an ancient reading is not automatically rendered true by virtue of 
its having been proposed by a modern scholar. But for the moment, let me 
merely say that I see no need to refuse ever to talk of a papyrus confirming 
a conjecture. Far more harm is done, to my mind, by the opposite 
and more prevalent fallacy, that if a papyrus agrees with the medieval 

* This paper was written before I learned of Hermann Frankel’s death. Now it can 
only be offered to his memory. 

1 P.Oxy. VI 874, intro., speaking of Oxyrhynchus papyri. Cf. Grenfell in JHS 39 (1919) 
23. Contra A. Lesky, A History of Greek Literature (English translation, London, 1966) 737: 
“The papyri yield little.” 

2 See the preface to his OCT, and his Einleitung zur kritischen Ausgabe der Argonautica des 
Apollonios (Gottingen, 1964), hereafter referred to as Einleitung. ‘‘permulta novavi, temere 
quod sciam nihil’? (OCT praef. xx) looks provocatively back at Wellauer’s ‘‘contra 


librorum consensum nihil novare ausus sum.”’ 


3 Textkritik §37. 
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manuscripts at a place where a conjecture has been put forward, the text 
of the manuscripts is thereby proved sound. 

As well as the direct application, simple inferences can be made. If the 
medieval tradition should be shown to be more corrupt than had been 
thought in every place where it can be tested, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that it is in a similar state elsewhere. By exposing unsuspected 
defects in the medieval tradition, the papyri put us in a position to reassess 
its condition. In this way they serve as a complement to the extraordinarily 
rich indirect tradition, represented mainly by quotations in the lexico- 
graphers. In his OCT praefatio (vu, cf. Einlectung 18), Frankel calculated 
that the papyri bettered the text on average about once in every ten verses, 
allowing a generous margin of error either side of that figure. That 
represents of course a minimum proportion of corruption in the medieval 
manuscripts, for it leaves common errors out of account. Over the last 
fifteen years the amount of Argonautica extant on papyrus has increased 
severalfold, and Frankel’s assessment has held up. H. Erbse, however, who 
reviewed the OCT for Gnomon, had more faith in the medieval tradition. 
He did not question Frankel’s judgment that the papyri bettered the 
text as often as Frankel thought. But he nonetheless said (I translate) : 
‘Presumably the text transmitted by the manuscripts [he means the medi- 
eval manuscripts, of course, not the ancient manuscripts] is nothing like as 
bad as the. . . editor thinks.’’4 It is one thing to emphasize that the evid- 
ence may be unreliable and should not be pressed too hard: it is altogether 
another to throw the evidence overboard and resort instead to presumption. 
The value of the papyri is precisely that they allow such presumptions to 
be tested. They are by way of being a control—however deficient a control 
—on the authority, the Glaubwirdigkeit, of the medieval tradition. 

(It is a good general rule, even apart from the papyri, that our modern 
texts are in a worse condition than they appear to be. How could it be 
otherwise than that there are some corruptions which give no sign of being 
such? A practical rule among editors and critics is that the reading of the 
manuscripts should not be abandoned unless it has to be. But as E. J. 
Kenney has remarked, “There is an important difference between using 
the status quo as a methodological convenience and regarding it as true.”’5 
The papyri are a constant reminder that even an apparently sound text 
is not necessarily sound, that a conjecture does not have to be necessary 1n 
order to be true—though admittedly it has to be necessary in order to be 
known to be true.) 


4 Gnomon 35 (1963) 18: “‘Vermutlich ist der handschriftlich tiberlieferte Wortlaut der 
Argonautica bei weitem nicht so entstellt, wie der gelehrte und konjekturenfreudige 
Herausgeber annimmt.”’ 


5 The Classical Text (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1974) 25. 
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The establishment of the fact and minimum amount of corruption in 
the medieval tradition: that is a valuable if discomforting contribution of 
the papyri stated in static, synchronic terms. But we are bound to introduce 
the historical dimension—I mean, to ask How come? The corruptions 
revealed by the papyri might show something of the sorts of way in which 
the text was peculiarly liable to corruption, and that in turn might 
facilitate the uncovering of the still hidden corruptions and guide the 
critic’s feet when he takes what Frankel graphically terms the “‘step into 
the void,” “‘der Schritt ins Leere,”’ i.e., resorts to conjectural emendation; 
unless, of course, it merely imposes a recognition that detection and 
healing are beyond us, and that we shall have to be content after all with 
simple and unsatisfying diagnostic statements such as that the text has 
suffered from Homeric normalization. The question ‘““How come?” can 
also be formulated in more expressly transmissional terms: how did the 
medieval tradition come to be the medieval tradition ? 


Perhaps it will be as well to get a handle on some of these abstractions 
by taking a summary look at an actual papyrus text. Below is printed fr. 2 
of P.Oxy. XXXIV 2700, attributed to the third century. The papyrus is 
no. I, as coming nearest the beginning of the Argonautica, in the list of 
papyri conveniently published by F. Vian in his new and admirable Budé 
text; it is also described by its editor, P. Kingston, as offering “‘the text 
most difficult to evaluate” of all the twelve Argonautica papyri in that 
volume. It could not be said to be untypical of the Argonautica papyri, 
except perhaps insofar as it is a plain text, without alternative readings or 
marginalia of any kind. 

To the left of the transcription, reproduced as in the ed. pr., I detail any 
and all divergencies from the united medieval mss. To the right I list the 
cases where the medieval tradition is split and the papyrus agrees with 
one or another part of it; these will be taken up later. 

For ease of reference I reproduce on the opposite page the text and 
apparatus as offered in Frankel’s OCT (compiled before the papyrus was 
known), with the differences between that text and the text of the papyrus 
alongside. (There will almost certainly have been more such differences, 
for the survival of the papyrus for this passage is only partial.) 

Sigla as follows: m = LA, w = SG, k = EJP.° We are at the end of the 
catalogue of Argonauts, as they go down to the beach to the ship. 


6 L, the first representative of m, is the famous cod. Laur. gr. 32.9, nowadays dated 
ca. 960-980 (Irigoin, REG 74 [1961] 514). The w family is associated with Maximus 
Planudes. Much progress has been made with k, the ‘Cretan recension,”’ since the OCT: 
see Vian, Rev. Hist. Textes 2 (1972) 171-195. It is basically a sub-family of m; Vian has 
found P to be a descriptus of J, which is in turn a descriptus of E. 
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207 


215 


218 


219 


220 


223 


228 


235 


239 


242 
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P[w]Kel[wv: Dwxiiwv codd. 


Elieood: ’IAvcaod codd. 


(ElAvos06 F) 


Avykatos: Avyalous codd. 
(Avyxato.s coni. Livrea) 
€[ml kplotégouot: én’ 
dkpotdroua codd. = (én’ 
dotpaydAo.at cont. 
Frankel conl. 5 <0’) 
Kingston 


dewp[o]uévas (sic): -wevw codd. 


mrepv[yas (hoc accentu) : 
mtép- codd. 
om. 


t[d]oom: técoa codd. 


ouvuno (i.€., adv uto-?): 
ovuurortopes codd. Z 


éntipees: érraptéa k, -Tées mw 


? omrepxopuévov ja: émepxo- 


pévew codd., amepx- 
Meineke 


tot[o]v (sic): téacov codd. 


peieleters ]nOenk[. - -Jul-]x.[-].€0-[ 
ApnixvooBopenoavepeatoKe[, 
etAecoobrpl . j7apoBexopwevdi[ 
Kapur. ywvexabevoaprn6[ . |v 
KAeovo[. .]70Tapovomapa[.. .].[ 
AvyKkaoo[. .]. wacoerepwe@ .e[. .]e.[ 


Tapevel... .]oTagor[ . ]uTodwv 8’ exal 


ceovaei[. . ]uevourrTepu[. . -Juey[ 


Xpuceraa oAdeaarbia[, 


KpaarooeL 

ovdenevov6al, 

Topps lea eoshoncnabanasc j - €0L0 
(THEY Io al efi secon aidan boc Jeo.[. . ]@nvnl 
adAap[....]JT@u[.....- IPM looooee Jeou[ 


7[.Joomapaoor[. .]novvuno, 
Tovopye[. .]pto[. . . Jopuvtaon[ 
KuKAnoK[. ]puadaroavtal 

oun .[.]uoTo.KaaproToagal 
eup[....].[... .Jaravror[ 
ApMaIasobosoasc ]nopewen[ 
Sisters eeoeotel es Jecouverraptéa. [ 


SAO OO OND OCOD Joapvb.obeev * of 


cee stene Rote ietsaietenunis Juetemp[ .]zov w6[ 
AAO SD ACGDU IE DOHOGaOS ]xeowaa[ 


SaenayaVai tfetol telelanveteve fore) ovateuetevake ]aoovopn[ 


205 


210 


215 


220 


225 


230 


235 


240 


dvepéato w (-bpep- G): 
dvepelb- m k test 


éoto w: éjos mk 


Oéev m w: Oéov k 
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"Ex & apa Duxjnwv Kiev “Iquitos, ’Opvutidao p[w]xcer[wr 
NeavBorov exyeyass: Eeivos 5€ ot Eoxe maporlev, 
> ” 4 / > , 
jyos €Bn IIvbdde Geompotrias epectvwv 
vautirins, TOOL yap puv €ots brédexTo Sdporor. 210 
Lyrns ad Kadats re Bopruor vies ixéobnv, 
ous 7oT "EpexOnis Bopén réxev ’Qpeibure 
ecxaTin Oprkns Svoyeipepou: evil” apa THvye 


Opnixios Bopéns avepeiibuto Kexporinfer, avepeato 
*IXocobd mpotrapole yop@ eve Sivevovaay, 215 etAevood 


/ ” ¢ , ¢ , 

KL LLY aYWV exabev, Lapmndovinv ob TET PV 
/ a a ? t 

kAelovow TIOTAaLOLO TTApPa poov Epyivovo, 


Avyalous eSapacce trept vepéeaar Kadvibas. AvyKaos 
To) pev er” aoTpaydAoict TOdaY ExaTeplev epeuvas e[7uxp]oraporon 
ceiov aeipopevw mrépuyas, weya OapuBos idécbat, 220 -pevas 


, / / > \ A z 
xpvaciais podidecar Siavyéus api dé vewstous 
Kpaatos e€ braTo.o Kal adyévos EvOa Kat evOa 


/ 4 ‘ ~ ” 
AKUQVEGL doveovTo HETO TTVOLTOLV eGerpou. v.om. 
> \ A 99> > - Ps / ” 
Ovde pev ovd Q@UTOLO TALS [LEVEALVEV Axkaoros 
> , , , ” ey Ps 
ipOiov ITeXiao ddjo1s €Vl TTATPOS €7/0S 225 €O0Lo 


~ > 

puyvalew, “Apyos te Oeds troepyos "AOrjrns, 
> > \ ‘ / > ~ ¢ / 
aA apa Kai Ta wéAAov evixpwOjvae opirw. 

Téaca ap Aicovidn cvpupnotopes jyyepeFovto. -al ovv 
Tovs pev apiotnas Muvtas mepwouetcovres 
KikAnoKov pada travras, eret Mudiao bvyatpav 230 
ot mAcioToL Kal apioToL ay aiwauTtos EvYETOWYTO 

oa 

Eupevan, Ws dé Kai adrov ‘Tnoove yelvaro LnTnp 
"AAku peor) Kdvpevns Muvnidos € exyeyavic. 

Abrap érei Speco € emraptéa TaVvT eTETUKTO 
daca mep evtivovtat Témaptéa evdolk vijes, 235 emnpees 
ar ee Ae , ” ¢ 1 o , 
evT av ayn xpéos avdpas Ureip cAx vavTiArecba, 
57 ToT toav peta via dv aoteos, EvOa TEP aKTaL 


KArelovtran Tlaeyaoaui Mayvirides: appt d€ Acadv 


\ / ” / c \ t 
tAnfds orrepyopevwy c&pvdis Odor, ot dé paevot -yevov|a Geev 
aoTépes Ws vepeeoat petémpeTrov. Woe 8’ ExaoTos 240 
evverrev elcopowy avy TevyYeow aicoovTas 
ec ~ mM / rs / / / a 
Zeb ava, tis [leAiao voos; 766t Téacov Gp.Aov toulo|v 


jpwwy yains ITavayaidos éxrobu Bader ; 


213 neque €vOa neque apa satis aptum 214 avepeibato LAPE: -epey- (-ebpés- G) SG; 
cf. 11.503 , ubi avepeupepevos omnes, contra iv. 918 avepéfaro L2ASG: -pic- PE (ex 8612); 
Ap. vel altera vel altera vel utraque forma usus esse potest (v. Platt 33. 30) 215 marg. addo 
Kupiaod ypagpoua: PE (cf. sche, lin. 16), male 217 wapa(p) LSGPE: mapai p. corr. V, A 
219 dotpayddowt Fr: axpotarous libri (ex 183): gl. én’ axp. 7." tois opupois 7} Tots 
aotpaycaaro.s schLP epeuvas APE sch: épupvas SG: utrumque (e supra v scr.) L 220 OapBos 
LASG: Oaipa PE: cf. 1307 225 éfos LAPE: éoio SG (cf. 667, ii. 656, al.) 235 enapréa 
PE: -rées LASG; ex 234 239 omepxopévwy Meineke (ad Theocr. 21. 49): emepx- libri 
Géov PE: Oéev LASG: v. ad iv. 689 
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Ignoring orthographica (which are interesting but of minor impor- _ 
tance),’ in two cases the papyrus brings indubitable truth where the text 
had been suspected but not put right: 


(1) 


(ii) 


In 219 we find é[zi xplorépouor for em’ axpotaroor. The Boreads 
had two pairs of wings, one at their feet and the other at their 
temples; this is known not only from Hyginus and Statius and 
visual representations but actually from the so-called Orphic 
Argonautica, which is closely derived from Apollonius and ought 
really to have given the clue. As for én’ axpotérow, it seems 
incredible—in hindsight—that it should have been printed with 
scarcely a hint of suspicion right up until Frankel. Frankel 
thought that he had in fact recovered the correct reading from 
the scholium here: én’ corpwyaovot, at their ankles. One suspects 
that if he had not had the dubious benefit of the scholium, he 
would have reached the true solution. (The papyrus shows the 
corruption part-way there: note the omission of #, probably by 
haplography.) 

In 235, émapré« had been defended by more than one editor. 
With scepticism now shown to be well justified, Frankel daggered. 
emnpees is Clearly right.® 


So much for indubitable truth. Let us go to the other end of the scale, 
to indubitable error, and then move into the more slippery middle ground. 


(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


The omission of v. 223 is self-evidently due to homoearchon 
(KPA: KYA). 

t[o]ooa in 228, of the catalogue of Argonauts, is a quirky little 
blunder. Perhaps induced by Aisovidy following, by a simple 
kind of phonetic attraction ? 

In 220, the editor read aeu[. .]evor, which would be completely 
unintelligible. But on the plate (Pl. V) what I see is wep[o]wevas. 
Due, I suppose, to straightforward attraction to épeuvas... 
atepvyas. (But I dare say if aeypouevas alone had been trans- 
mitted, it would have found its defenders.) 

In 218, Avyaious and Avyxcaios make an intriguing pair of 
alternatives. The editor strongly championed the papyrus’ 


7(i) In 215 Eidtoood is the right reading: ciAuco - Swevovoay (see Campbell, CQ 
21 [1971] 404 f.). (ii) ®weiwy (207) isa v. 1. for Pwxjwv at Ll. 2.517, and may have been 
Aristarchus’ reading (cf. schol. ad loc.). (iii) wrepyas (220) is the accentuation prescribed 
by Herodian. 

8 Cf. Frankel, OCT praef. vii, Einleitung 39, R. Renehan, Greek Textual Criticism, 19. 
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Avyxoios, but otherwise there seems to be general agreement, 
which I share, that Avyatous should be allowed to stand’. I will 
not repeat the reasons, merely observe that Avyxatos, which on 
the face of it is a very difficult reading to account for unless it is 
genuine, might be the scribe’s inadvertent portmanteau of 
Avyxeds and ’Ayxaios: Lynceus was mentioned just above at 151 
and 153, and Ancaeus twice since; add that at 125 Aupx7jov 
"Apyos appears as Avyxjov "Apyos in all the mss.!0 

(vii) ovvynoropes at 228 might simply be dissimilation. Ifit is not, but 
represents ovy prepositional with Aicovidy, I think it is wrong; 
but I shall not spend time arguing about it.!! 

(viii) In 239, there is only a single letter left of the supposed ozepyo- 
pevov|s, but what else could it have been? o7repxop.evous should 
definitely be preferred to omepyouevw, which is quite redundant 
with @éov.12 The corruption to the genitive is perfectly natural 
after Adv wAnbvs. (The corruption at the beginning of the word 
in the mss., the unmetrical é- for oz-, will be a separate, un- 
connected error. The papyrus may have had it or not.) 

(ix) Finally, rof[o]v in 242: the reading was reported in an addendum, 
and seems to have escaped notice. It is surely better than réaaov.13 
At 228 above, téoaco. and only récco. is appropriate, in the 
summing-up line for the catalogue, but here in 242 what impresses 
the natives is not the quantity of the heroes—there are not so very 
many of them, after all—but their quality, as just described in 
239-241. There is hardly need to ask for a specific cause of the 
corruption of rovov to roaaov, but it would be ungracious to refuse 
the one that is offered us: aiccovras immediately above (cf. 


erraptTéa In 235). 


To sum up: in this short passage the papyrus corrects four errors 
common to the medieval mss. ;!4 two of them in previously suspected but 


9 Vian, Rev. Et. Gr. 82 (1969) 232 and Budé text; Del Corno, Gnomon 45 (1973) 5453 
Campbell, CQ 21 (1971) 405. 

10 The scholium ad loc. attests to both readings. Avyxjuov was defended by Brunck and 
anew by D. N. Levin (GRBS 4 [1963] 9-17). 

11 The fact that the compound is unhomeric is hardly an argument against its being 
Apollonian. Cf. e.g., igjropes 1.22 (I do not know whether it has been noted that this is 
modelled on agyropos, of controversial interpretation at J/. 9.404). 

12 So Vian in a note complémentaire to his Budé text, p. 250. 

13 Mr. A. H. Griffiths, to whom I am very grateful for discussion, disagrees. He would 
defend roacov by reference to zovAdy 6pidov at Il. 10.517. 

14 Vian would agree with this assessment, except insofar as he missed toiov; I would 
hope that Frankel would too. 
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unmended places. It also has some errors peculiar to itself; but these do not 
matter so much, nor would any number of them vitiate the true readings. 
Scribal blunders are often invoked in order to discredit good readings, as 
if the presence of a blunder in one place were somehow incompatible with 
the preservation of truth in another. Some papyri are better than others, 
of course; a schoolboy’s text will probably be less reliable than a scholar’s. 
But however bad a text may be, however stupidly copied and uncontrolled, 
it is still liable to carry truth that was later to be lost. And we are not 
setting up a contest between the ancient ms. and the medieval ones, but 
trying to form some idea of the absolute state of the paradosis. 

Nearly all the errors noted above, both those of the medieval tradition 
and those of the papyrus, are of the simple transcriptional kind that any 
of us might commit in copying out the text. (Though what is easily 
committed may not be so easily detected.) They are produced by factors 
of palaeography and sense combined, and that is all. Things are not always 
so simple. 


Grenfell and Hunt pointed the way, Frankel followed it. Prejudice 
against new papyrus readings (together with its counterpart, undue and 
unfounded faith in the transmitted text) has impeded restoration of 
Apollonius’ text of the Argonautica less than is the case with some other 
authors. Individual papyrus readings have on the whole been well 
evaluated. There are perhaps one or two instances where a reading has 
not quite been given its due. Here is one which bears on the rationale of 
corruption. 

4.445 f. (In this and all subsequent quotes, I quote from Frankel’s 
text.) 


Lyéth’ "Epws, peya wha, weya otvyos avOpurrovow, 
€k ocbev ovAdpevat i Epioes oTOVayal ie yoou TE 
7’ non habet P.Oxy. XXXIV 2694 (I1)!5  zrovor pap. 

In 446 the papyrus is without the elided ve presented by the medieval mss. 
Frankel suggests that an inadvertent omission is likelier than an inadvertent 
addition (Finleitung 15), and subsequent editors have followed him in his 
retention of the particle. But who said the corruption was inadvertent ? 
7 was surely put in to avert the hiatus, as frequently in Apollonius and 
elsewhere. There is no objection to the hiatus, of course: cf. 


4.1011 Kovpn © ovAopéevw bro Selwate KTA. 


Il. 20.253 atre yoAwodpeva epidos zrépt OvproBdporo 
Od. 11.410 é€xta adv ovAopevn aAodxyw KTA. 


15 [J = end cent. of our era; similarly below. 
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(arovor for yoou would take more time to discuss, and is less to my purpose. 
I will just say that I am less sure than Frankel that it is wrong, and the utrum 
in alterum principle is in favour of it.) 16 


Certainly, a lot of the corruption in the Argonautica is due to scribal 
inadvertence, and not always of the every-day kind committed or exposed 
by P.Oxy. 2700. Homer was always more popular than Apollonius, and a 
scribe set to copy out the Argonautica might well write down the Homeric 
phrase out of his head instead of what stood before him in his exemplar. 
Confronted with dézas apporépnow, “(he took) the cup in both hands,” 
the scribe of P.Oxy. XXXIV 2695 (or a predecessor) wrote dézas auqi- 
KU7reAAov: the collocation Sézas app- triggered the familiar continuation. 
At 1.781 most modern readers were perfectly happy with Jason going 
“in front of the city along the path,” apo médAnos ava oriBov, as the 
medieval mss. have him do, until a papyrus turned up with zpozddoto 
Kata otiBov, “in the footsteps of the handmaid.”!7 The unhomeric 
mpotroAoo had given place to the Homeric zpo zéAnos. 

Invasion from Homer is a well-known phenomenon in the Argonautica, 
and it is not always the straightforward substitution of the ordinary 
Homeric phrase for the Apollonian variation of it. The insidious pressures 
exerted by the more readable and memorable epics are perhaps to be seen 
at work in the following two cases. 

3.1299 ff. wes dS’ or” evi tpntoiow evppivot yoavo.ow 
gpiou yakknwr OTe perv 7 avapapuaipovow 
mip dAoov mumpaao, 67 ad Anyovow autpuAs, 
dewos 8° &€ adra&v wéAerar Bpopos, ommd7’ ai—n 
verobev—ds apa, KTA. 

avlaywpyvpovow P. Mil. Vogl. III r21 (1V), voluit sane avapop-, g. coniecerat Ruhnken 
This is one of the few places where Frankel had retained a ms. reading in 
the face of a true conjecture.!8 We are in an elaborate simile comparing 
the fire-breathing bulls to the bellows of a furnace. aveyopyvpw occurs 
once and once only in Homer: it is what Charybdis did. Od. 12.237 ff.: 

7 Tou or” etepecete, A€Bns as ev Trupt TONG 
Tao avapoppupeake KUKWELEVT biidoe % oe ayn 


dixpowoe okomréAo.ow em aupoTéepo.ow Emumrev. 
adn G7 avaBpdbere Parlcoons aduupov vdwp, KTA. 


16 Cf. Vian, Rev. Et. Gr. 82 (1969) 232 (and ap. Livrea’s ed. of bk. 4 ad loc.). Cod. C, 
one of Demetrius Moschus’ mss., has 7oAepoi te payor te (GRBS 15 [1974] 120), no doubt 
a wilful alteration. 

17 Grenfell, FHS 39 (1919) 23, Wilamowitz, Hermes 58 (1923) 73, Frankel, A7P 71 
(1950) 113-114 n. 1 (and connoisseurs of the horrific should see Dain, Rev. Phil. 17 [1943] 
56-61). 

18 As he would himself now agree (see P. Mil. Vogl. III, p. 18). 
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In the Odyssey passage there is an alternation between the belching out 
and the sucking in, as here between the bellows blowing and—ceasing to 
blow (o67é...07é).19 cvapappaipovow, the reading of the medieval 
tradition, is quite inappropriate: there is no justification for the preverb, 
and bellows do not gleam. (I am aware that this is a rather summary 
dismissal, but I think it is fair.) It is wrong: but how did it originate? The 
verb is not attested anywhere else. I should guess that yadAnjnwr... 
avapoppvpovaw, by foggy phonetic association, stirred up such Homeric 
phrases as y¢Axex poppaipovra, and thus the copyist unwittingly wrote 
prapporpovow instead of poppvpovow. (Cf. emuxpotapoust —> emakpotaTouot 
at 1.219, p. 52 above: perhaps that would not have happened but for 


Homer’s é7’ axpotétw, én’ akpotarn, etc.) 


e 3) ey) > , ¢ \ , > , 
1.1201 ff. ws 8’ dtav ampoparws iorov veds, edTE wadvoTa 

xeupepin dAooto Stats 7éAeu "Qpiwvos, 

¢ / > t) \ > / / 

bYpobev eumrdAnEaca Bor avemoro Katou 


adroit. oprvecaw trek TpoTOVvwY epvanTat, KTA. 
Joaca PSI X 1172 (1) (€umAjoaca G) 


eutrAnéaoa is guaranteed, as Frankel points out, by Aratus 422-424, ei dé 
Ke vnl/ ddbev eumrdnén dew? aveuoro Aveda! atrws ampogatos, xTA. Frankel 
suggests that the papyrus reading was éeumproaca.20 With tordv up above 
awaiting a verb, and 607) avéuoro Kara€ following, it is then difficult to 
resist the thought that there has been some contamination from epic 
phrases like the following: 


Il. 1.481 ev 8° cvepos mphcev p€aov totiov ... 
Od. 2.427 émpnoev 8° avemos péoov tatiov... 
H. Bac. 33 €umvevoev 8 cvemos pécov iotiov ... (e€umpnoev temptaverim?! ) 


But it is perhaps more likely that the papyrus read éuzAjoaoa, as G, in 
which case Homer is nihil ad rem. 

Then there are a number of variants whose origin I would be tempted to 
find less in the Homeric permeation of scribes than in the Homeric 
erudition of scholars. 


1.374f. atet d€ mpotépw yOapuadrurrepov eécAd-yauvov 


oteipyns: ev 8 OAK® Eeatas atopécavto padayyas. 
e€- codd. et PSIXV 1478 (1/1): apgp- P.Berol. 11690 (III) 


19 Both passages involve a simile, too: Charybdis dveyoppvpeoke like a cauldron on the 
boil. 

20 Einleitung 20. 

21 épnoev Gemoll. One or the other must surely be read: euavéw is never used thus. 
(LSJ’s entry for éuzvéw I1.1 should be deleted.) 
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The Argonauts are digging a trench in the beach for the launching of the 
Argo. The word Apollonius uses is é€eAcyawvov, an apparent coinage 
evidently derived from the one and only occurrence of a (-)Acyaivw verb 
in Homer, namely Od. 24.242, where Laertes is busying himself in his 
garden “digging around a plant:” 4 ro 6 wev Karéywy Kepadny purov 
appeAcyoawvev. A third-century Berlin papyrus proffers oppeAcyoawvov in 
the Apollonius passage.22 Now there can be no doubt that ée&eAcyavov 
is right; that is made quite clear by the use of the word and the simplex 
by Apollonius and by other Hellenistic poets.23 The éug: compound is a 
hapax, and it seems extremely unlikely that the displacement of éé- by aug- 
in the papyrus should be due to the copyist’s unconscious substitution of a 
hapax, however thoroughly steeped in Homer he may have been. Is not its 
origin more likely to be a commentary or marginal scholium noting what 
any self-respecting modern commentary would, namely the dependence 
of Apollonius’ e€eAcyewvov on Homer’s apqeAcyatvev ?24 


\ Bis) j#3 27 \ \ , ¢ 
3.1225 KQL TOT Gp Ainrns TrEpl [Lev aTnfecow €€OTO 


OapnKa arcdtov 
€e]ocev P.Berol. 17020 (VII-VIII) 


Aeetes put on his breastplate. ceoro, with two epsilons, is attested only 
once in Homer: Jl. 12.464, Adurre 5€ yark@/ opepdadrgw, tov Eeoto Trepl 
xpot xrA. A papyrus codex dated to the seventh or eighth century (this is 
very interesting, as showing that there were mss. around in this late period 
with significant readings not found in the medieval tradition) has €eocev. 
(The beginning of the word is lost, but it is hardly open to doubt.) This 
form, if the apparatuses are to be trusted, is not attested in Homer at 
all2>—but the single-epsilon form é€ocev is, and always in circumstances 
where the substitution of €escev would be metrically possible.2° ceacev is 
just as respectable a form as the middle €eoro. Presumably the middle is 


22 P.Berol. 11690; Forsch. und Berichte Staatl. Museum von Berlin, Arch. Beitr. 10 (1968) 
123 f. 

23 Ap. Rh. 4.1532 alba 8€ yadneinor Bally tapov e€eAdyawov. For the simplex see 
Pfeiffer at Callim. fr. 701. Zenodotus read éAdyeva for Acyera (etymologized as mapa ro 
Aayaivesbox) in Homer (Od. 9.116, 10.509), but we do not know whether anyone ever 
made out that the verb was eAcyaivw. (Ch. de Lamberterie, Rev. Phil. 49 [1975] 236 f. 
discusses the etymology.) 

24 The scholia are constantly comparing the linguistic usages of the Argonautica with 
those of Homer. They adduce Homeric models, they illustrate Homer’s use where it differs 
from Apollonius’, and so on. (Deviation from Homeric usage is castigated: hence textual 
normalization.) 

25 Bekker introduced it, however. 

26 gecoev (or rather éecoev, or rather again éfeccev) will be the older form. Cf. the 
parallel middle parts éécoaro/€coaro as mutual vv. ll. at Zl. 10.23. 
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right, since Aeetes is putting the breastplate not on someone else but on 
himself. How then did it get replaced by €eocev? Substitution of active 
endings for passive is common enough, but not when it results in a vox 
nthili. Some little disquisition on the past forms of é&vyps in Homer could 
be responsible. 


(Something similar seems to have happened at 3.454, the well-known 
abtos 8 olos env olovoi te papeow eiro (k: foto mw: €oro d). Frankel 
compares Od. 11.191, where the mss. offer variously (ypol ciara) efra, 
elorat, Ara and 7orau (so Zenodotus, test. schol.: 7070 Aristarchus). There 
seems little chance of establishing what Apollonius wrote.) 


An alleged occurrence of one such form elsewhere in this book prompts me 
to make an elementary methodological point. At 3.263, Chalciope is pathetic- 
ally greeting her sons: 


detA7) €yw, olov 7d8ov “EAAdbos exmobev arns 

Aevyadéens Ppi~oro epnpoovvynow eveabe 

TAT pos. 
-otlpevea[Be (ut leg. Zuntz) vel -orlpyeAeg[Be (ut leg. Grenfell—Hunt; -ow €Aceobe coniecerat 
Brunck) P.Oxy. VI 874 (I1/II1): -o1 vécoOas (mk) vel Be (w) codd27 


The question at issue is the verb. ““Ah me, what a desire for Greece you 
at the behest of your father.”’28 Brunck had conjectured €\eoGe for the 
nonsense of the mss., and P.Oxy. 874 has either that or, as Professor Zuntz 
would prefer to read, évec6e.29 A pamphlet has recently been published in 
which the reading offered by cod. G is taken to be €eafe, which is then 
defended: “‘you put on desire.’’39 gearo at 3.1225 is adduced to support the 
tense (pluperfect), and ppeow eiuevos aAkyy at Il. 20.381 is adduced to 
support the sense, the extended meaning. Such far-flung analogical procedures 
seem to me a sure way of perpetuating any grotesquerie that the mss. might 
happen to hand down. No mention is made of the dative that regularly attends 
the verb: Apollonius does not mean to say, “‘you put desire on the behests of 
Phrixus.”? And with véeo@a as verse-ending I do not know how many times 
in Homer and in the Argonautica, the ratio corruptelae stares one in the face.31— 
And what is said of the papyrus ? Nothing at all, it is simply ignored. It might 
as well not have been found. In the same pamphlet are defended other read- 
ings of the medieval mss. where a conjecture has been proposed which is now 
known to be an ancient reading. Now it could be that they are all instances 





27 In cod. G (which with cod. S effectively constitutes w) ¢eofa: is written in an erasure 
after v (i.e., the w reading was altered to the mk reading). 

28 Read Aevyadéens ? [Mr. A. H. Griffiths now tells me this was proposed by Platt.] 

29 T have seen a photograph, on which A looks better than py; but I have not seen the 
original. Not 6 (€@ec@e coni. Frankel, Noten 341). 

30 G. Giangrande, Zu Sprachgebrauch Technik und Text des Apollonios Rhodios, Classical and 
Byzantine Monographs 1 (Amsterdam, 1973) 21 f. 

31 It is the commonness of yaiav ixéoOo as verse-ending that lends plausibility to 
Frankel's bold suggestion at 3.775. 
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of “‘deceptive confirmation.”’ 32 But a papyrus reading is at least evidence, and 
should enter the discussion. A procedure which cuts out half the evidence— 
and that the only half known to be ancient—is not best calculated to lead to 
the truth. 

T. S. Kuhn, investigating the resistance which new scientific truths invari- 
ably encounter, observes that “normal” science (as he terms it) “often 
suppresses fundamental novelties because they are subversive of its basic 
commitments.”’33 


1.798 «tre Qous aorotor maTHp euos €uBacireve 
? igi] epacoe P.Oxy. XXXIV 2698 (11) 


The medieval mss. have éufacideve, the papyrus ..woae, which the editor 
suggested was avacoe; and what can this be in fact but iq. dvacce? 
Neither can be a gloss upon the other. I suppose €ufacideve is right. 
Homer never uses igz dvacow (as opposed to simple avécow) with dat. pers. 
éuPaowevw occurs twice in the Iliad, once in the Odyssey—there preceded 
by zarnp éuos: rhow 8’ apporépnar tatnp €wos euBacireve (Od. 15.413). 

A still more striking case of such equivalents or quasi-equivalents is at 
the mourning of Cyzicus: 


1.1057 Tara d€ tpia mavtra yowv TiANovTO TE xaiTas 
xeipov[to P.Oxy. XXXIV 2696 (11) 


tiAAovto us. Keipovro. Each of these words, in this form, is hapax legomenon 
in Homer, in each case preceding Te yairas. (Od. 10.567 éCopevor S€ Kat’ 
ad&t your rtiddovTd te yaitras; Od. 24.46 Saxpuya Oepuc yéov Aavaoi 
Kelpovtd te yaitas.) Whichever is right (and this time I think it is 
probably the papyrus version),34 I should imagine the other to be due 
ultimately to the deliberate adduction of the Homeric doublet. 


2.135f. ds oly odkére Srv pevov eumredov arAAa Kédaoev 
elow BeBpuxins, “AuvKov popov ayyedéovres 
ayyeAA[ov]re[s P.Oxy. XXXIV 2697 (III) 


The Bebrycians are spreading the news of their king Amycus’ death at the 
hands of the Argonauts. The issue is between the future participle and the 
present. There is room for argument as to which is the more appropriate 


32 I should be surprised if anyone but Giangrande is prepared to retain alba péAav 


TeTayaw méAekuv péyav 7d€ KeAawov at 2.119, however. [Cf. now E. Livrea, Gnomon 47 
(1975) 354f.] avreraywv might have been “eine aus der Luft gegriffene Form’ (Gian- 
grande op. cit. 49, n. 3) when Sanctamandus proposed it, but it is now in P.Oxy. XXXIV 
2697 ad loc. (avreray(wv) in marg.). 

33 The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1970), 151. 

34 Discussed by Vian, Rev. Et. Gr. 82 (1969) 231; Del Corno, Gnomon 45 (1973) 5443 
Vian, Budé ed. p. 100. At Od. 24.46 xKeipovto is v. | for keipavro. 
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to the situation.35 Despite first appearances, it is unlikely that &yyéddovtes 
is a simple corruption from eyyedéovres. The feminine fut. part. ayyedA- 
govox is very common in Homer, and so far as I know that never gets 
corrupted to the present; any corruption tends to go the other way (under 
metrical influence?). The only masculine participle of eyyéAAw in an 
oblique case in Homer is at J/. 17.701, at verse-end as here, of Antilochus 
bearing the news of Patroclus’ death to Achilles. (Do we again have a 
deliberate contextual affinity?) And there too there are variant readings: 
the medieval manuscripts have ayyedéovra, a third-century papyrus 
ayyedAovr«.36 In Apollonius at least I think we should print the spondezazon. 
Whether the alternative owes its existence more to scholarship or to 
accident I should not like to say, but scholarship (if that is not too grand 
a word for concern to impose Homeric norms) should not be ruled out. 


A more intriguing choice is posed by an Amherst papyrus at I. 777, as 
Jason makes his radiant way to the city of Lemnos. 


1.774 ff. Br S&S iwevou mpori dorv, puewa@ aorépt iaos, 
Ov pa“ TE VHyaTEenow eepyopevan KaAVBnow 
vupat Onnoauvto Souwv Umep avredAovTa, 
Kai ogiat Kvaveoto bu’ aif€pos Gupata Oédyet 
Kadov epevOdpevos, KTA. 

aiBepos P.Amh. II 16 (II/II1): jépos codd. (npepos L) 


The papyrus’ 6.’ aifépos is actually printed by Frankel, though I cannot 
imagine anyone else printing it, and I suspect the main reason Frankel 
did was to encourage radical thinking. Apollonius is fond of 6&1.’ 7épos 
(see Ardizzoni ad loc.), and often makes a point of using it in contexts where 
Homer would say 6&1’ aifépos.37 But it would be strange if a scribe were 
so steeped in Homer as to substitute subconsciously aifépos and yet not 
steeped enough to have been deterred by xvavéovo: what could be less 
Homeric than dark aether? (I will not complicate the discussion still 
further by introducing the scholium, which glosses xvavéoro with viv 


35 Cf. Frankel, Noten 164 n. 28, Vian Rev. Et. Gr. 82 (1969) 231. 

36 It is interesting to find Homeric wv. ll. recurring as vv. ll. in the text of the Argo- 
nautica. So with éoio/éfos at 1.225 (p. 50 above), eocevarro/-ovro at 2.121 and JI. 
11.549, and cf. the wv. ll. at 3.454 (p. 58 above). So too e.g., éAer’ airy (Et. Gen.) vs. 
€Aeto pwn (codd.) at 1.1249, in parallel with txer’ airy (Aristarchus) vs. txero pwvy 
(codd.) at Jl. 11.466; cf. 2.124 (zoAol/meAtol), 1.275 (dpexBet/epexet). Homeric 
hypomnemata influenced not only the original formation of the text of the Argonautica 
(Erbse, Hermes 81 [1953] 163-196) but also its subsequent transformations. 

37 Similarly Callimachus locates stars in the amp, fr. 110.7, hy. 4.176. On arp and aifyp 
in Apollonius, see H. Faerber, Zur dicht. Kunst in Ap. Rh. Argonautica 77. Cf. M. L. West at 
Hesiod Thzog. 697 and N. J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 52. 
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Aappod, “here ‘bright’”!) It would be folly to insist on absolute con- 
sistency for Apollonius, and I can see a nice case being made for a nonce 
Apollonian reversal of the one time that Homer does in fact say &’ 7épos 
and not &’ aifgpos. But whichever is opted for, the other could well owe 
its presence to a comparison with Homeric usage.38 


It should not be thought that the above corruptions are representative. 
What we saw when comparing P.Oxy. 2700 with the medieval mss. were 
more run-of-the-mill affairs, such as might befall the text of any author. 
But over and above these there are the sorts of corruption to which the 
Argonautica was peculiarly liable by its very nature, and it is the pathology 
of some of this more particular class that I have tried to illustrate above. 
There are many other interesting doublets that I have not touched on, 
such as avrpw evi Cabéw (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2691) and wtpw & jyabéw 
(codd.) at 4.1131, or Ovpov amomveiwy (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2694) and @vpov 
avanvetwy (codd.) at 4.472; mAatd v@rov (PSI X 1172) for mAardv dpov 
(codd.) at 1.1198 is an aberration paralleled at Theoc. 24.125. Perhaps 
I have seen significance where none exists; but in a text like the Argon- 
autica, it is probably better to see too much significance than too little. 

All this reminds us, if we have forgotten it, that for a proper appreciation 
of Apollonius it is necessary to know Homer off by heart, inside out and 
back to front. (I do not lay claim to a proper appreciation of Apollonius.) 
We can be unhappily sure that there is much in our text that does not 
proceed from Apollonius, and that much of that is perfectly undetectable; 
we shall have to live with the knowledge of a certain irreducible minimum 
of corruption that may be greater than in most of our authors. But en- 
lightened despair need not be absolute. Emendation is not yet played out, 
and thanks to the papyri we are somewhat better placed both for identify- 
ing corruption and even for removing it. 


There is a potential complication. I have talked so far as if, given 
alternative readings, one at least of them must be wrong. This is to reckon 
without the possibility of author’s variants. The notion of author-variants 
in general is to my mind somewhat overplayed, but if it is respectable 
anywhere, it is respectable in Apollonius. It is possible no longer to put off 
the question of the proecdosis. For six passages of bk. 1, varying in extent 
from one to eight lines, the scholia quote a different version from what is 


38 This assumes that no weight is to be attached to L’s npepos. If that is significant, 
however, then the truth is aifépos (AIOEPOC — HPEPOC — 7épos is a one-way 
progression). The reading is discussed by Pfeiffer, Kallimachosstudien, 12-13 n. 2, and 
W. Ludwig, Gnomon 41 (1969) 256. 
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called the zpdexdoois, the “prior edition.’’39 In three of the six passages 
the proecdosis version has a different number of lines. So we shall be 
particularly interested to see if the papyri have anything to offer by way of 
substantive discrepancies as compared with the medievally transmitted 
text. By substantive discrepancies I mean simply differences of an order 
comparable with what the scholia report from the proecdosis; these can 
be divided into two categories: disparity in the number of lines, and the 
radical reworking of an entire verse or group of verses. 

The first result is simple enough. There are two cases where papyri 
overlap with a passage for which the scholia cite a different version from 
the proecdosis, and in neither place does the papyrus have the proecdosis 
version. 


1.788 f. is partially extant in P.Amh. II 16 (2nd—3rd cent.).49 1.801 ff. is 
partially extant in P.Oxy. XXXIV 2698 (2nd cent.), a ms. which shows signs 
of collation and is therefore witness to the text of at least one ms. other than 
its own exemplar. 


This is not too surprising, perhaps, but it is a datum worth having. There 
is in fact no evidence from the papyri that the proecdosis extended its 
peculiarities to the texts in ordinary circulation. 

Indeed, there is little to encourage a belief that there were substantially 
different versions of the text current in antiquity. The papyri cc.tainly do 
not. There are two cases in which papyri seem to present a different num- 
ber of lines from the transmitted text,41 but they are both pretty dubious. 


39 Ad 1.285, 515, 543, 725, 788, 801. The fourth of these is very fishy. According to the 
scholium, the proecdosis was without vv. 726 f.: ev rH mpoexddce TH “THs pev pyitepov 
Kev” (725 init.) és eotw “apa dé moppupén” (728 init.). This results in a nonsensical 
sequence. I suspect that 726 f. had been accidentally omitted in the copy available to the 
collator, perhaps through homoeomeson: 12 litt. + ONKENE 725, 11 litt. + CHMENE 
727. (The traditional view, still subscribed to by Erbse, Gnomon 88 [1966] 160, is that the 
latter half of 725 was different in the proecdosis, but it is hard to believe that the collator 
would not have noted it if so, quite apart from the difficulty of devising a half-line that 
will give a satisfactory sequence. I find it equally hard to believe, pace Frankel, Einleitung 8, 
that the omission is original or that it proves anything about the publication of the 
proecdosis.) 

40 There is a non-significant divergence between the paradosis and the papyrus. The 
medieval mss. have 6’ avaorados (def. A. G. Tsopanakis, Hellenika 15 [1957] 112-121), 
but the true reading 6a maorddos, presented by the papyrus, had already been restored 
from the Et. Mag. 

41 I do not count obviously accidental omissions, such as that of 1.223 in P.Oxy. 2700 
(p. 50 above). Homoearchon is evidently responsible for the omission of 1.1220 in PSI X 
1172 (1220 adAa, 1221 ausa), near homoeoteleuton for the omission of 1.376 in P.Berol. 
11690 (375 padayyas, 376 padayéw). On 3.739 (om. P.Oxy. IV 690 et codd.) see below 
p. 66 f. 
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The first is in P.Oxy. XXXIV 2694 (2nd cent.). Between v. 944 and v. 946 of 
bk. 2 the papyrus is reported as having not v. 945 (AlywaAdv mpotrav huap 
Ou@s Kat én” uote v¥KTa) but two verses and some interlineation, as follows: 


. . }barreo[ 944 


€pT 


See 
].n-tAu-n---[ 
beeen JSegoupino[ 946 


The second is P. Mil. Vogl. III 121 (4th cent.). After v. 1302 of bk. 3 the 
papyrus apparently has remains of three unknown verses, before it breaks off: 


|amor «’[i]En 1302 

wcao[— — —] 13024 
lnc 13026 
JT] 1302¢ 


If these are in fact new verses, there is no way of knowing whether they are 
additional (i.e., 1302a—-c (et seqg.?) were followed by 1303) or substitutional 
(i.e., stood instead of 1303 (ff.)). 


In neither of these cases does the state of preservation inspire confidence. 
I cannot help suspecting myself that if the papyri were less mutilated, the 
apparent anomaly would somehow disappear, or at least be rendered 
insignificant.42 Certainly it would be wrong simply to ignore these cases, 
but it would be equally wrong to put reliance on them. The justification 
that Frankel finds here for his belief in the lacunose condition of the 
medieval mss. (Noten 444, on the Milan papyrus) is rather precarious. 

It is true that the medieval mss. themselves provide evidence of a 
certain amount of instability in the tradition. There is a verse in bk. 2 
(11164) and another in bk. 4 (5394) which are at once incompatible with 
their surroundings and unevenly attested among the mss. themselves. 
These must be invaders from elsewhere, from other texts which had 
different versions of the passages concerned. But these are both special 
cases: they are evidently fillers designed to fill a gap consequent upon an 
inadvertent omission. 


(i) 2.1115 abriKo: oe eppayn) ouBpos abéorartos, be S€ mévToV 
1116 Kal vi}cov Kal Teoav conv KaTEVAVTLA VI}TOU 
11164 [yijcov Hreipov Te mepains dyxoOe vijoou| 
1117 xeépnv Mocovvoixor brrépBior a dupeveovro 


11164 adest in w L2, deest in L1A k 


It is recognized that 11164 is a doublet of 1116 f. (predictably enough, it has 
been assigned to the proecdosis) ; what seems not to have been recognized is 


42 Similarly F. Pifiero, Stud. Pap. 14 (1975) 112-114, though his solutions are dubious. 
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that 1116f. must have dropped out by homoeoteleuton (EJJONTO, 
EMONTO).43 


. ¢ \ dee fh / 
(ii) 4.539 6 yap otkia Navow8do10 
A A 77 a Ae, . 3 ‘\ / ~ ” 

539 [Tur 00s eubv mor’ evavev’ arap Aime vijgov EretTa]... 
2. 
547 ... 0m ogptot Navo8doto 


539% adest in mw (L! inter 540 et 541, praefixis a L? numeris ad vv. 540 5394 541), deest 
in k ignotusque & 


Confected when 540-547 fell out, again by homoeoteleuton: see Frankel, 
Einleitung 37, and Livrea ad v. 547. 

Note the various stages, the same in either case: (1) in some ms. or other, 
some verses accidentally get left out; (2) a verse is confected to make good 
the omission; (3) the ms. with this defective text (a) is collated against a ms. 
with the non-defective version (8) and the a-verse is entered in the margin 
of 8; (4) the supernumerary verse penetrates the text (though does not, in 
these two cases, permeate the tradition). We end up with a text fuller than the 
original: textual traditions tend to be acquisitive. 


So much for the numerus versuum. What about other possible discrepan- 
cies ? Papyri do once or twice offer divergencies which although of a fairly 
minor order do extend beyond a single word. 


At 1.347 PSI XV 1478 (1st cent. B.c. or A.D.) gives 201 Todd’ apy|os dptAov, 
where the medieval mss. have kal apyevou oucdoto (see Frankel, Noten 69). 
And at 3.269 a variant version of the line was quoted in the margin of P.Oxy. 
VI 874 (3rd cent.), introduced by ev 7(talv) o8(tws) pépet[au: the papyrus 
is damaged, so that all we know for certain is that the verse-ending Kiev 
Ainrao was common to both versions. 


The indirect tradition should have led us to expect occasional divergen- 
cies such as these. 


At 1.94, for instance, the mss. give IInAeds b€ BOin er Swpara vate Avcobeis, 
while a Pindaric scholium gives [In\evs 8 é€v Din epiBwrAakr vate Avcaobeis. 
This presents a difficult choice; as Frankel observes (EFinleitung 45 f.), it can 
be argued either way. Assuming épi8aAaku to be the true reading: dwpyata 
was written in unwitting error under the influence of the Homeric dwpare 
vate (oiKia vate is more frequent, but -BwAaxi could have triggered dwpara), 
with dé... €vu as a subsequent sensus causa alteration. But it is more likely, 
I think, that dupera is the truth.44 épuBusAcKe could then have got in by un- 
conscious reminiscence of Homer, inflected forms of épi8HAaé being fairly 
common in Homer, and always in this sedes; but then we have a rather odd 
coincidence: ®@iy occurs in the dative only once in Homer (ZI. 1.155), and 


43 This cuts the ground from under the feet of an argument that readings of the 
proecdosis leaked out and contaminated the vulgate (cf. esp. Frankel, OCT app. crit. ad 
loc., and Einleitung 9). 

44 At Ap. Rh. fr. 12 (AéoBou xriots) 16 we have ®bin & ev<i> Sdpara vaior, but this 
would perhaps be a two-edged argument. 
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is on that one occasion followed by é€piBwAakt. I suspect that the Homeric 
phrase may have been noted in the margin of a ms. of the Apollonian text, 
for purposes of comparative exegesis, and then displaced the original lexis just 
as an ordinary gloss might.*® At all events, and whichever is right, enough 
has been said to show that there is no need to invoke the proecdosis. That is a 
cheap way of cutting the knot. 


This, along with the single-word variants, is the extent of instability 
among the ancient mss. and between them and the medieval. How much 
of this variation should be assigned to the proecdosis ? There is no knowing 
for certain, but I should say very little 2f any. We can draw a clear distinc- 
tion between the constant small-scale fluctuation to which what we may 
fairly call the standard or vulgate text was liable, and the relatively radical 
divergencies of the proecdosis. There is certainly no justification for an 
old habit which is coming back into vogue, that of projecting even single- 
word alternatives back on to Apollonius himself. We have no reason for 
thinking that Apollonius made such small-scale changes; and such 
variants as we encounter in the vulgate are all explicable as having arisen 
in the course of post-Apollonian transmission. If they are particularly 
numerous, that is a reflexion of the particular kind of text that the 
Argonautica is: habent sua fata. We might not always be able to decide 
between them ourselves, but we are not entitled to use the proecdosis as a 
blanket to cover the deficiencies of our critical discrimination. 


Interpolations can be as contentious as lacunae and transpositions. But 
few would doubt that after 4.348 a verse is interpolated from bk. 2. 


ele pu els ToT pos Xpeues dopov adris ixcvew 
[etre per” apvetoto (-o0 k) Belov (- ny fort. 8) moAw ’ Opxopevoto] 
elite (kal te k) pe?” “Edda yaiav aprornecow erecbar. 

3484 = 2.1186 (nisi quod hoc loco pera DO(e)inv pro per’ apverny codd.) 


Frankel is at a loss to account for the flight of the verse over two books 
(Einleitung 36, cf. Livrea ad loc.), but its presence here is surely due to the 
ancient equivalent of a commentator’s “cf. 2.1186.” (Frankel’s ‘durch den 
Dichter, oder durch Schreiberversehn ?”’ is a rather unreal choice; it cuts 
out the middle-man, the scholar.) Other repeated verses are to be similarly 
accounted for. 


The first line of fr. 1 of P.Oxy. XXXIV 2691 (1st cent. B.c.) was read as: 
» Jrepe[ 
45 The author of the Orphic Argonautica appears to have read épiBsbAcke (131 evi 


®Gin epiBAw), but he could have had a corrupt text. Quintus Smyrnaeus read the corrupt 
axndéa at 1.556 (cf. Campbell, CQ 21 [1971] 407). 
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It is followed by vv. 349-356. It has since been stated as a matter of fact 
that the papyrus is without the interpolated verse. I am not so sure. The 
editor made no comment at all, and if he was collating against Frankel’s 
text he might not have realized what was at stake over the reading of the 
single dotted letter. I should rather expect the papyrus to share the 
interpolation that is common to the medieval mss., but it need not have 
done so.46 

Now an interpolation is in an entirely different class of error from a 
lacuna. Interpolations are liable to propagate themselves: they will creep 
from margin into text, and from one text into another. Once in, they are 
not likely to be rooted out, and they may infiltrate the whole tradition. 
Their powers of dissemination are second to none. Lacunae are quite 
different creatures. They are not likely either to spread or to be long-lived. 
If a lacuna is not put right immediately, from the exemplar, it will be put 
right the moment the text is collated with another manuscript. The 
presence of lacunae, therefore, is highly significant; they will either be of 
recent origin, or be indicative of vertical descent in a closed tradition. 

Having said that, I will now contradict it. For there is in all the 
medieval mss. a lacuna of a single verse at 3.739, and it is a lacuna that is 
shared by P.Oxy. IV 690, a manuscript of the third century. The verse is 
supplied from the scholia, and for all the powers of attraction for inter- 
polation that are exercised by the ends of speeches, there can be no doubt 
that it is genuine. 

3.737 ff. (End of speech of Medea) 


Hp de vnov 
eloopou els ‘Excérns, BeAr} pra pappaKe TavUpwy 
olcopevn Ecivw b7rEp ob Tdb€ VvEiKos Gpwpev. 
738 cicopar L2% et E?-°-: otcopar codd. 
739 v. om. codd. et P.Oxy. IV 690 (IIL). Ita 2: & rou péperar pera Tov ““oicopon eis “Exatys 
DeAkrnpia pappaKka Ttavpwr” Kai Erepos otixos—‘oicopevn Eeivw, odmeEp Tdd€ vEetKoS dpwpe.” EV 


\ ? / Js 4 Vingh ~ 
Tiat Se Ov PEepeTat, ws Kal evTadOa. 


But the omission is obviously due to homoearchon; and the text makes 
perfect sense without the verse. More than that: the text makes perfect 
sense only without the verse, for etcoua: was corrupted to oltcowo (even 
before the omission, if the scholium is to be trusted), so that then the 


46Postscript: Dr. R. A. Coles has been kind enough to examine the papyrus for me, 
and reports that the letter in question ‘‘can easily be e.”’ The different corruptions in the 
verse at either place suggest that its presence in bk. 4 is of long standing. It would be 
interesting to know when the last verse of bk. 2 got put at the end of bk. 1 (cf. Frankel’s 
app. crit. ad 1.1363). 
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addition of 739 would have made nonsense, and there was a real dis- 
incentive to its reintroduction. 

There are several passages now extant on papyrus which cover a place 
where Frankel suspects a lacuna or transposition.47 In every case the 
papyrus in question has the same succession of verses as the medieval mss. 
(As do the scholia.) The derangement cannot therefore be attributed to a 
defective archetype. Frankel’s hypothesis of numerous accidental lacunae 
and transpositions has become historically implausible, for one has to date 
their origin early, and it is difficult to imagine how a demonstrably 
defective text could have been so influential as to effect the removal of 
groups of verses from all other texts. Frankel argued on internal grounds, 
of course, and he has been opposed by other scholars, notably Erbse, also 
arguing on internal grounds.‘8 The external evidence of the papyri, viewed 
in the context of the transmissional process, supports the opposition. 


The average reader of the Argonautica concerned himself with textual 
matters more than the average reader of the Iliad. A good proportion of 
the papyri bear signs not only of correction but also of collation: texts were 
compared with one another, and alternative readings, true and false alike, 
were entered and spread. Contamination is so ubiquitous as to become 
practically a meaningless term. It would be good to know if there were 
any fixed points in the tradition at all. There is of course that proecdosis. 
But that seems to have been isolated from the main stream; it was recog- 
nized as distinct, and must somehow have been safeguarded from vulgate 
intrusion, presumably kept esoterically under wraps at Alexandria. It is 
true that it was at some stage collated, for we have those scholia comparing 
it with the vulgate, but there is no evidence of textual penetration in either 
direction.4? I see the proecdosis as existing in fossilized isolation, and not 
impinging in the slightest on the vicissitudes of the vulgate. Of formative 
editions we know nothing. The marginal notes attesting other readings 
never have a name attached to them (though one or two in the scholia do). 
An edition is conventionally credited to Lucillus of Tarrha, on the basis of 
a lexicographical reference to him év trois ’Apyovavtixois; but I doubt 
whether this means anything other than his commentary. What scholars 
published, I take it, was not texts but hypomnemata: their preferred 
readings will have been made known by way of the lemma. 


47 1.399-993 PSI XV 1478 (I/I); 2.102-103 P.Oxy. IX 1179 (III); 3.739-740 P.Oxy. 
IV 690 (III); 3.1054-1055 P.Oxy. X 1243 (II); 3.1265 ff. P. Mil. Vogl. III 121 (IV); and 
I may have missed some. 

48 Erbse also makes the point that the ancient commentaries would have served to 
protect the sequence of verses (Rh. Mus. 106 [1963] 229 f.). 

49 Pace Frankel and others. Cf. n. 43 above. 
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What we have in antiquity, then, is a dynamic, volatile tradition, 
steadily degenerating as false readings succeeded in ousting true; prone to 
superficial fluctuation, but reasonably stable in its main outlines, the 
number and the succession of the verses. 


This leads us to the relation of the medieval mss. to the ancient. The 
passage of a text from antiquity to the middle ages is in most authors 
characterized by some sort of bottle-neck in the transmission, and 
Apollonius is no exception. The number of manuscripts of the ancient 
authors, which had been diminishing for some time, was drastically cut 
down in the course of the seventh and eighth centuries. The Argonautica 
came through. But many mss. of it were lost, and along with them were 
lost many readings, not all of which will have been false. There was in fact 
an enormous number of readings that did not reach our manuscripts. 
Some indication of their quantity—and quality—is provided by the in- 
direct tradition, which abounds in otherwise unknown good readings, and 
also, of course, by the remnants of ancient mss. themselves, on papyrus and 
parchment. Many of these readings will still have been in circulation in 
late antiquity. A small scrap of an uncial parchment codex at Strassburg 
(unfortunately of unknown provenance) which is assigned to the eighth or 
ninth century has an extremely interesting reading at 3.158 of which there 
is no trace in our minuscule mss.5° One wonders how much more was still 
extant at that date which failed to reach the haven of the Second 
Hellenism. 

That is the first thing, then: a drastic diminution of the range of 
readings, entailing an overall textual pejoration. The second thing to note 
is the enormous number of readings that by good fortune did succeed in 
surviving, to stand side by side in the direct tradition. Details of their 
distribution are complex, but its most marked feature is the split between 
the two families known as m and w. The earliest member of m 1s the famous 
Laurentianus gr. 32.9, now assigned a date ca. g60—980, whereas w makes 
its first appearance in Laur. gr. 32.16 (called by Frankel the Soloranus, S), 
commissioned by Maximus Planudes and dated 1280. The two families are 
often at variance with one another, and in many if not most cases the 
reading on either side almost certainly goes back to antiquity. 

How to account for the multiplicity of transmitted variants? One way 
would be to suppose that two or more ancient mss. survived the dark ages 
to be transliterated in the ninth century or later. This would have the 


50 BA dé Siex peydpoio Ais mé&yxaprov aAwnv codd.: dios (ex sscr.) peyadowo O[ P. 
Argentorat. 173. I would read dréx peycAoio Geos (with D. N. Levin, Class. Phil. 58 [1963] 


107-109). 
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advantage of explaining the division between m and w. Another way would 
be to suppose the survival of a single ms. liberally equipped with wv. ll. 
This is the hypothesis of an ancient archetype. A third way would be to 
effect a compromise between these two positions by supposing that two or 
more ancient mss. were somehow combined, say in the ninth century, to 
form a medieval archetype. None of these is quite right, I think. 

Frankel was the first to thread his way through the complexities of the 
multitudinous medieval mss. and elucidate their interrelationships.*! In his 
stemma, which may be found on p. ix of his OCT, he incorporates a 
succinct and characteristically rational justification for postulating an 
archetype (of whatever date) : he instances two significant and undoubted 
errors common to the whole of the medieval tradition—‘“‘significant”’ 
meaning of such a kind as would not be committed by two scribes inde- 
pendently and of such a kind as would not be deliberately substituted for 
the truth (this latter provision is to safeguard against the possibility of 
horizontal transmission). One is a sparkling case of a conjecture subse- 
quently confirmed by a papyrus (zeipopev ofSua Kara for the mss’. verbless 
Teipopevor Gu’ eri at 2.1127),52 the other a metrically ruinous omission of 
a word convincingly supplied by conjecture. 

Absence of such errors would make the hypothesis of an archetype 
utterly implausible. Presence of them, though admitted as conclusively 
probative by even the most determined opponents of archetypes,53 is 
perhaps not quite so unequivocal. The idea of an archetype for the 
Argonautica arouses misgivings. For one thing, the sheer number of 
variants makes for some uneasiness. The archetype will have to have had 
more variants besides those handed down by its various descendants, for 
not all of them will have been caught.54 And as well as the quantity of 
them, there is the matter of their distribution. If m and w both derive from 
the same archetype-with-variants, why should there have been such a 
difference in their choice? Then there are the transmissional problems 
associated with other parts of the tradition, the so-called Cretan recension 
(k) and to a lesser extent Demetrius Moschus’ little cluster of mss. (d). 
Though the basic affinity is with L, Frankel postulated access to some lost 


51 Nachr. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. 1929, 163-194. 

52 If it were not for the papyrus, no doubt there would still be scholars today ready to 
elucidate the mss. reading by invoking either (a) “‘participle for finite verb” (cf. G. Gian- 
grande, <u Sprachgebrauch Technik und Text des Ap. Rh., 30 f.) or (6) the proecdosis. 

53 Cf. e.g., the opening of the chapter “‘Ci fu sempre un archetipo?” in Pasquali’s 
Storia della Tradizione e Critica del Testo (p. 15); R. Dawe, Collation and Investigation of 
Manuscripts of Aeschylus, 160. 

54 Cf. W. S. Barrett, Euripides Hippolytos, p. 58, and more generally, pp. 53-61. I am 
much indebted to Barrett’s account. 
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source as well, and subsequent investigators have endorsed as well as 
refined this opinion.5> It is noticeable that Frankel confines his stemma to 
m and w, even though by rights & and d belong in there too by virtue of 
their sharing the common errors. 

The hypothesis of an archetype, then, puts a certain strain on credulity, 
and we shall be glad to abandon it if a more credible alternative is forth- 
coming. What we are after is the most plausible account of the medieval 
tradition, the account which seems best in accordance at once with the 
textual evidence of the extant manuscripts and with the history of books 
and scholarship. Its outlines might be somewhat as follows. More than one 
ancient manuscript—probably parchment codices written in uncial— 
survived the iconoclasm to surface in the ninth century or later. One of 
them (maybe more, but only one has left direct descendants) was copied 
into minuscule, the other (or one or more of the others) was collated. We 
could call the one that was transcribed a manuscrit de base, a base manuscript. 
It is a watered-down archetype: not all the readings of the medieval 
tradition will derive from it, for some, both true and false, will have come 
in from the collated ms(s). The collation(s) will not of course have been 
perfect: there will have been errors present in the base manuscript and/or 
its apograph which were not present in the ms(s). used for collation and 
yet which were left uncorrected. 

This is a model of some considerable flexibility. Various collations may 
have been made at various stages, and in various parts of the tradition. 
If all collation with ancient mss. were complete before any copy was made 
of the first minuscule apograph, then we could still speak of a medieval 
archetype. But there is no anterior reason for imagining that this is what 
would have happened, and the evidence is against it. It is possible, indeed, 
that the tradition was unitary, dependent upon a single ancient ms., until 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, and that the w tradition is the 
product of Maximus Planudes’ collation of an ancient codex against a text 
of the m tradition (the variants in L itself, if not entered subsequently, will 
in that case have been present in the base manuscript) .5° Quite a number 
of refinements suggest themselves, but I am not concerned here to elaborate 
the basic reconstruction, or to bring it more explicitly into relation with 
contemporary philological activity, but simply to propose a transmissional 
model which may be worthy of consideration as an alternative to the 
conventional postulate of an archetype. 


55k: F. Vian, Rev. Hist. Textes 2 (1972) 171-195, and Budé ed., Ixiii—lxv. d (no extra- 
stemmatic source ?): G. Speake, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 195 (1969) 90-93, Vian, Budé ed., 
Ixv, Vian and Speake, GRBS 14 (1973) 301-318. 

56 Cf. R. Browning, Bull. Inst. Class. Stud. 7 (1960) 16 f. 
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Bound up with the history of the text, at least to a degree, is the history of 
the scholia. The transmitted scholia, as the subscription in L attests, are an 
amalgam from three sources: mapéKeitar Ta oydAva ex THv AovKiddov 
Tappaiov kat Sopokdeiov cat O€wvos. Now there is a chunk of text for which 
the scholia are missing: 80 verses of bk. 1 (321-400) are without scholia. 
Clearly the ms. containing the scholia lost the page or pages concerned. 
This led Carl Wendel, the excellent editor of the scholia, to assert that they 
must have had an independent existence in their conglomerate form, must 
have been transmitted on their own, without accompanying text, prior to 
their incorporation in the archetype; and he has been followed by subsequent 
scholars. But this cannot be so. An anonymous self-acknowledged conglom- 
eration such as this can never have been autonomous. There was never a 
separate book of these multi-source cullings. They were collected, directly 
from the three discrete hypomnemata, in the margins of a text. For confirma- 
tion we have the wording of the subscriptio itself: wapeéxerrae cannot refer to 
an independently existing hypomnema, it must refer to marginal annotation. 
The scholia in their transmitted conglomerate form, then, accompanied a 
text from the start; and if a portion of them was lost, the corresponding 
portion of text was lost along with it. But that portion of text is there, in all the 
mss., without a hint of there being anything amiss. Therefore there were at 
least two mss., one accompanied by scholia, damaged, and another with the 
text intact. 

It is most probable that these two mss. were ancient uncial codices which 
survived into the middle ages. We can save the hypothesis of an archetype by 
putting them either earlier or later, but only at some cost to historical 
probability. (1) We could shift back into antiquity the copying out of 
amalgamated scholia from the margins of one text into the margins of 
another. But this is an activity that will be much more happily assigned to 
the age of Photius or Arethas. (2) We could move the whole process of com- 
pilation forward into the middle ages, by postulating the survival of the 
three commentaries themselves.57 This would seem a rather self-defeating 
means of upholding the survival of a single ms. of the Argonautica. (3) Both 
mss. could be derived from the hypothetical medieval archetype, which 
suffered physical damage before the scholia were copied from it. But this 
postulated damage will have to have been inflicted on a precious minuscule 
codex in the philologically regenerated century or so before the copying of L: 
how much more vulnerable was a sixth-century ms. (say) in its precarious 
passage through the next three centuries. 


A new account of the history of the text is offered by Vian in the intro- 
duction to his 1974 Budé text. Vian has laboured long and hard in the 
mss. tradition, and has done much to elucidate the parts of it left 
unclarified by Frankel, shedding light in particular on the immediate 


57 Zuntz comes closest to this (An Inquiry into the Transmission of the Plays of Euripides, 
272 n. 2), but understandably balks at it: he asserts that Sophocleius’ commentary 
“embodied the comments of the other two,” a view which is hard to reconcile with the 
wording of the subscriptio. 
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ancestry and the progeny of the Protocretensis. I sincerely hope it will not 
be thought churlish of me if I ignore these refinements at the lower end of 
the stemma and turn instead to the upper end. 

Vian’s stemma is more comprehensive than Frankel’s; nothing is left 
out. It is to be found on p. Ixxxv of his edition. 

Vian demands even more of his archetype than does Frankel. It already 
staggers under the weight of the variants of the direct tradition, and now 
Vian, far from being concerned to relieve it of some of this load, burdens 
it still further by piling on to it all the readings of the indirect tradition as 
well. This, to be frank, is an absurdity. The indirect tradition is as rich as 
the papyri in readings unknown to the direct tradition, and is clearly a 
reflexion of the same state of affairs as is evidenced by the papyri. The 
lexicographers, at first or second or third hand, utilized the ancient 
commentaries. There is no reason on earth to imagine that their readings 
are derived from a single source, let alone that that source was the same 
ms. from which (allegedly) derive all the extant medieval manuscripts of 
theitext: 

X never existed; nor did ¥W; and it is far from sure that Q did either. 
The upper reaches of Vian’s stemma imply altogether too rigid a view of 
the early history of the text, one which takes no account of the fluidity of 
the transmissional process. The text was in a constant state of flux, and to 
apply stemmatics to the premedieval tradition is a waste of time. 


To end where we began, with P.Oxy. 2700. In three instances the 
medieval mss. are split and the papyrus agrees with one of the transmitted 
readings. The editor noted that in two of the three cases, avepéaro 214 
and €oio 225, the papyrus agrees with the same branch of the tradition, 
and he suggested that we are perhaps to see a “slight leaning” towards this 
branch in the papyrus. Now I am not sure what this means. If the two 
readings in question were false, as Frankel believed when he compiled his 
OCT, this partial concord could conceivably be taken as evidence, how- 
ever fragile, that the w tradition had some sort of distinct existence in 
antiquity (which would be interesting indeed). But the papyrus editor 
believes that they are true readings; and the day has yet to dawn when 
agreement in truth establishes affiliation between one ms. and another. 
Even in a closed tradition it would be virtually meaningless just to cata- 
logue agreements between papyrus and medieval mss., but it is done by 
even the best editors. The most extreme application of the approach is to 
be found in a recent article which reaches the conclusion that the m and w 
hyparchetypes each antedates the third century>’—a conclusion that might 


58 F, Pinero, Studia Papyrologica 14 (1975) 109-118. 
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have led the author to take a more critical look at the way it was arrived at. 
All that indiscriminate lists of agreement prove is that the readings in 
question are ancient, which is valuable if they were thought not to be,%9 
but not otherwise. Since true readings are by definition ancient, this does 
not get us much further forward. But even if we confine ourselves to 
agreement in error, I cannot see that it is very likely to help us in a textual 
tradition as manifestly jumbled as that of the Argonautica in antiquity. 
There are errors in the medieval mss., either in all or in some of them, that 
occur too in ancient mss. (i.e., papyri);® but their distribution is not 
systematic, but more or less random, as indeed we would expect it to be, 
given the situation we see exemplified in the ancient mss. With the inter- 
action between one ms. and another that is directly attested by the 
presence of alternative readings in a single ms., false readings are not going 
to be magically protected from diffusion. Any attempt to trace lines of 
transmission, Ueberlieferungslinien, is practically doomed to failure, 
because stemmatic relationships are disrupted the moment one text is 
collated with another. It will never be possible to unravel different strands 
of tradition, for the simple reason that there are no such strands to unravel. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


59 When literary papyri first came on the scene, their scattered agreement was perti- 
nently adduced to justify editorial eclecticism against undue reliance on a single ms. 
(cf. e.g., Grenfell, FHS 39 [1919] 35 f.). 

60 Throughout this paper I have used “‘manuscript”’ to mean “‘manuscript.”’ This, as 
I am belatedly reminded, is an unorthodox usage, but it is one which is commended by 
more than mere pedantry, if it serves to temper reverence for “the manuscripts.” 
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The Third-Century B.C. Land-Leases 
from Tholthis* 


JEAN BINGEN 


The recent publication by Wolfgang Mueller of BGU X!1 drew my attention 
to a set of Ptolemaic documents in the general framework of my prelimi- 
nary studies on the social components of population in Hellenistic Egypt. 
In the present paper I wish to deal with a small group of texts limited in 
time, restricted to one village and confined to one juridical matter, the 
leasing and subletting of klerouchic holdings. 

In fact, the nucleus of the texts we will be considering today consists of a 
series of land-leases and receipts of rents drawn up at Tholthis during the 
7th, 8th, gth and 1oth years of Ptolemy Philopator. These documents come 
from mummy cartonnages the yield of which is scattered in several 
collections, especially in Berlin, Hamburg and Frankfurt.? 

From the methodological point of view, it is both interesting and 
dangerous to centre our attention on such a small and uniform group of 
texts. It is interesting to study it separately mainly because I feel that as 
far as the third century B.c. is concerned, we tend to consider the docu- 
mentation for that period as a whole, whereas in fact it covers a century of 
deep change in the way Greeks behaved in the Nile Valley, from the first 
military occupation to the progressive development of a Greek urban 
bourgeoisie. But it is not without danger to consider a small sample as a 
valid model only because it is homogeneous, even if we restrict its appli- 


* This paper was delivered as a lecture at the Papyrological Symposium (University of 
Illinois at Urbana, 30 April 1976). 

1 Papyrusurkunden aus ptolemdischer Zeit (Berlin, 1970). 

2 BGU VI 1262-1265, 1268-1269, 1277-1278; BGU X 1943-1950, 1958-1962, 1965, 
1969-1970; P.Frankf. 1, 2 (= BGU 1264), 4; P.Hamb. I 26 = II 189; SB 6302-6303; 
P.Hamb. I 188 + P.Jena inv. 905 (Fr. Uebel, Archiv fiir Papyrusf. 22-23 [1974] 111-114); 
P.Hib. I go, II 263. There are many other documents of this period from Tholthis or in 
general from the Oxyrhynchite nome. 
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cation to a limited period and area. Let Tholthis be taken as an example. 
All our documentation on third-century Tholthis comes from klerouchic 
circles. Does that imply for instance that there were large numbers of 
klerouchs at Tholthis, or that the land there consisted exclusively of 
klerouchic holdings? Furthermore do our land leases represent the normal 
way klerouchs were handling their holdings? We can agree, however, that 
Tholthis provides us with the possibility of studying the socio-economic 
conditions underlying cultivation of a certain number of klerouchic 
holdings. 

With that restriction we may establish that our land-leases from Tholthis 
point to one type of cultivation of the «Ajpor: the surrender of the holding 
to third parties with part of the yield of the land coming back to the holder 
as rent in kind. 

A first significant feature of this group of contracts covering years 7 to 10 
of Philopator is the fact that the lessor of contracts is always a klerouch, 
with one half-noteworthy exception. This exception is a woman, but she is 
the mother of a klerouch, who is her kyrios in this affair.3 These klerouchs, 
including the latter, are all either privates of one military unit, (dra 
tav PDidwvos, or else klerouchs otzw tg’ ryeuova. The lessees, on the 
contrary, are always individuals designated as rijs émvyov7js, sometimes in 
partnership with one or two Egyptians or, in one case, with a klerouchos 
ovrw by Wyeuove. Can this opposition, klerouch as lessor versus ris 
émvyovis as lessee, be interpreted according to the classical social model 
whereby on the one hand, from the economic point of view, the holder of 
the land, here the klerouch, would be the strong party, while the lessee, 
here a ris émvyovis, would be the weak party condemned to short-term 
contracts and to producing at least in part for a third person, the lessee ? 
That would be an erroneous interpretation. 

Let us briefly consider the status of the different parties at issue here. 
First of all, there are the holders of the land, the klerouchs who are part 
of the military or who are waiting for a military involvement; there are 
the ris émvyovis (and on this point I agree with most of Oates’ con- 
clusions) ,4 who are non-Egyptian civilians claiming a non-Egyptian origo, 
through a real or fake foreign origo—unlike the newcomers from Greece 
or elsewhere whose status was acquired by virtue of their birth abroad. 

An analysis of the contracts indicates that the strong party, economically 
speaking, lies among the rijs émvyorjs. 

This appears quite clearly, for almost half of the contracts involve either 

3 BGU X 1944. 


4 John F. Oates, ‘“The Status Designation: [épons, rijs émvyovijs,” Yale Classical Studies 
18 (1963) 1-129. See especially 60-61. 
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advance payment of rent or a loan to be repaid or subtracted from the rent. 
This brings us back to something familiar to the papyrologist: the various 
sorts of contracts which cover financial transactions warranted by the 
right of use, whether a house, fields or the work of human beings. The 
activity of the ris émvyovms Aristolochos, son of Stratios, is indicative. 
Sometimes he acts alone,> sometimes with partners, among them a 
klerouch otrw dg’ 7yepn0ve,° but, and this is important, a klerouch who is 
going to give up his military title in order, in turn, to become ris émuyovfs 
in a later transaction.’ 

At the end of the 7th year, during the month of Peritios,8 Aristolochos 
and Straton rent Zopyrion’s kleros, according to a lease not in our 
possession. Zopyrion is a private tév PiAwvos. At the same time, Aristo- 
lochos agrees with Zopyrion to an advance payment of rent. Repayment 
of the loan is entered into the rent accounts not only for the 8th year but 
also for the gth. Several months later, in Hyperberetaios in year 8, 
Aristolochos acts alone. He now supplies another klerouch (Makedav ta&v 
ovrw by Wyeova) with wheat, and this as an advance to cover future rents. 
At the same time, he signs a lease for the kleros of this klerouch. An 
additional element comes into play here: the contract is concluded several 
months before the traditional time for doing so. It is clear that at this very 
moment the holding was leased to someone else; the loan therefore 
includes a long-term option on the kleros. In this document of year 8, the 
exgpop.a, or rent in wheat, are to be taken for and from the crop of year 10, 
and the balance eventually is to be carried over to year 11. This contract 
is important since it helps dispel our original uncertainty as to the meaning 
of the first part of the document. One might have interpreted the advance 
payment of the rent for the coming year as an additional requirement set 
by the lessor. But in the second case the advance payment is to be re- 
covered over a long term, and this indicates that the traditional lessor/ 
lessee relationship does not exist between the two parties. Instead their 
relationship is that of a creditor (the lessee) to a debtor (the lessor), or 
rather the relationship of the one who has economic means to produce (the 
lessee) to the one who has not. In addition, shortly afterwards, at the 
beginning of year g, Aristolochos and Straton carry out a similar operation 
for the kleros of a different klerouch, a [Tépons t&v Ditwvos idwwrns.10 


5 BGU X 1959, P.Hamb. II 188 + P.Jena inv. 905. 

6 P.Hamb. I 26 = II 189, BGU X 1958, BGU VI 1265. 
7 BGU X 1944. 

8 P.Hamb. I 26 = II 189, BGU X 1958. 

9 BGU X 1959. 

10 BGU VI 1265. 
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They advance him 100 artabs of wheat as rent not for year g but for year 
11. Furthermore we have two leases concerning other transactions of 
Aristolochos. 

The first, P.Hamb. 188 + P.Jena inv. 905, is an ordinary one-year lease 
for the kleros of a triakontarouros. In the second document,!! Aristolochos 
signs with Straton. But in the meantime, as I already pointed out, Straton 
has become a ris emvyovqs, and there is a third partner who is also a 
civilian. All three together lease, for one year, the land I mentioned earlier, 
the kleros belonging to a woman whose kyrios is her son, a klerouch rév 
Dirwvos. 

The group contains other documents accompanying such loans guaran- 
teed by the right of cultivation of the plot and by the rents. They show two 
other variants at Tholthis. $B 6303 is a cession with loan of a piece of land 
by a private tdv Didwvos to two ris émyovns. This lease exceptionally 
covers a period of two years. On the contrary, in two other cases, lease and 
loan are combined in one document. This time it is a question of a 7pddopx 
in silver. In one case, P.Frankf. 1, a ris emvyovis lends 60 silver drachmas 
to a klerouch trav otrw t— ayenova and leases the latter’s entire kleros 
according to the usual terms: no loan of seeds, duration one year, harvest 
in year 10, and payment of the éxgépia in Dystros of year 11. The loan in 
silver has to be repaid by the lessee before the rent is paid to him in wheat; 
otherwise the sum will be subtracted from the rent at the price of wheat on 
the threshing-floor. BGU VI 1262 is a similar document, very probably 
from Tholthis. Each of these contracts confirms our picture of the socio- 
economic relationship between the klerouch (weak party) and the ris 
emvyovs (strong party), at least in our group of documents. 

Is the rs émvyovfs to be considered the actual cultivator of the holding 
he leases, whether alone or in partnership? Does he use his economically 
stronger position to secure more land to be directly cultivated by himself? 
This would be strange, and nothing in the Tholthis contracts leads to the 
idea that this so-called lessee intended to work on the fields he leases. 

In the Tholthis documents it seems that a situation I have noted else- 
where for the Fayum at Tebtynis can be found here as well. The ris 
emvyovns of the contracts, at any rate, often seems to be a middleman who 
puts the land in the hands of Egyptian peasants. I should first like to 
examine the problem in the light of a contract from a neighboring village, 
Takona, found in the same cartonnages made from documents of klerouchs 
tav Ditwvos. BGU VI 1266, dated in year 203, presents us with the case 
of a ts émvyovns who has leased a kleros that is found under the name of 


11 BGU X 1944. 
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an orphan. He shares his rights to cultivate the kleros with three partners. 
There are several important factors in the provisions of the contract. First 
of all, we know one of the partners as a lender of money and wheat. 
Secondly, the profits and costs are divided among the four partners as 
follows: 1/5, 1/5, 1/5 and 2/5; this indicates that the share of profit 
obtained is not a function of direct common cultivation of the fields, but of 
differentiated investment in it. The third factor, which elucidates the 
second, is that the contribution which each partner is required to make 
concerns the supply of seed and operating expenses. We are dealing with a 
small-scale capitalist group intervening between the klerouch, or holder 
of the land, who either does not want to cultivate it or is unable to do so, 
and the peasant who has no means of production of his own, and who will 
till the land with heavier rent requirements than those provided in the 
lease between the kleros—holder and the middleman rfs émvyovis. 

In an article published four years ago in the Problémes de la terre en Gréce 
ancienne edited by Moses Finley,!2 I tried to discern, mainly through 
Tebtynis papyri, the general phenomenon of the absence from the land 
of an important part of the Greeks who are involved in administration and 
cultivation of land, and, a contrario, the effective role of Egyptian peasants 
on klerouchic land and on royal land leased by Greek middlemen. This 
phenomenon does not appear as clearly in the Tholthis contracts, but that 
is mainly due to the nature of documents resulting from transactions 
between Greek klerouchs and Greek middlemen ris émvyovijs. Even so, 
on that level, Egyptians are not absent from the Tholthis documents. In 
some of the contracts we find an Egyptian directly associated with a Greek 
as a lessee,!3 the latter being always a rs émyovys except in one case 
where the associate lessee is a klerouch. But are the two associates, the 
Greek and the Egyptian, on the same level? One might theorize that the 
Egyptian associate also belongs to the category of the middleman with a 
certain capital, and we cannot exclude this possibility. But, from what we 
know about the role of Egyptians in agriculture, it is far more probable 
that in many cases the Egyptian is associated with a Greek middleman not 
because he contributes his own capital, but because he brings to the 
partnership his own labour or that of a team of Egyptian peasants. 

Furthermore, some of the texts advance our understanding of the role 


> 


12 “*Présence grecque et milieu rural ptolémaique,”’ in M. Finley, Problémes de la terre 
en Gréce ancienne (1973) 215-222. Cf. my ‘‘Le milieu urbain dans la chéra égyptienne a 
Vépoque ptolémaique,”’ Proceedings of the XIV International Congress of Papyrologists (1975) 
367-373- 

13 BGU X 1943, 1946, 1947; P.Frankf. 2 (cf. BGU VI 1263 and 1264); P.Frankf. 4. 
Cf. P.Hib. II 263. 
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of Egyptians in the agricultural structure of the chora. BGU VI 12609, for 
instance, probably from Tholthis, shows how a ris émvyovfjs Greek sublets 
to an Egyptian part of a kleros he leased from a klerouch. 

In short, in the Tholthis land-leases a socio-economic system appears in 
clearer light than was the case in my recent study of the Tebtynis situation. 
There, in fact, I focused my attention on Greek/Egyptian relations, taking 
into account the frequent absence of the Greek from the soil and the 
physical presence of the Egyptian in the fields, with all consequences this 
situation could have, even if most of the Egyptians were exploited by the 
absent Greek. The Tholthis file makes it possible to be more precise in this 
description. The klerouch has the privilege of holding part of the available 
good soil. A class of Greek civilians, settled in the chora, has at its disposal 
some economic means with a certain flexibility in using these resources. 
The Greeks may grant loans in money or in wheat, but they can also use 
their capital to involve themselves in the cultivation of the soil, whether 
klerouchic land, as in the Tholthis documents, or royal land. This involve- 
ment is accepted, and even sought, by klerouchs. For various reasons, one 
of which is their military engagement, klerouchs may not be able them- 
selves to cultivate the fields they received or to exercise direct control on 
the cultivation of this land by Egyptian peasants. Perhaps a certain degree 
of indebtedness of the klerouchs may have hastened the development of 
this situation. This is nothing new, and we could extend the dichotomy 
between klerouch and free Greek, free Greek originating from Greece or 
Asia Minor or free Greek rijs émvyovis, to other periods of the third and 
second century. And we are immediately reminded of the versatile activity 
of Zenon after the end of the Apollonios tenure in Philadelphia. But this 
generalization is not our purpose today. 

In conclusion, I would simply like to emphasize that the social dicho- 
tomy I have demonstrated between klerouchs and, we may suppose, civil 
officials, on the one hand, and Greeks not in the service of the army or 
administration on the other hand, is a tendency, but is not a rule. For 
instance, BGU X 1943 reveals more complex structures. Hermias, a 
klerouch rév ov7w tq’ iyenove has a kleros of 30 arouras. This kleros is 
leased to another klerouch, [Tvppos, also r&v otrw tq’ Hyeudve, who in 
turn leases the kleros to a tis émvyovfs associated with an Egyptian 
shepherd, ’O€upuvyyirns mousjv, accompanying the lease with a loan of 
seeds. In this case, a trav otrw by’ 7yeuove, in fact a klerouch with loose 
ties with the army, acts as a middleman between the landholder and the 
Egyptian and his Greek associate, who has at his disposal movables to 
invest in production. Here too we could easily find parallels in the third- 
century documents of other provenance. The case of [Jvppos would be an 
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exception only if we were to take as a rule the relationship we found 
in Tholthis between a certain number of klerouchs and a certain number 
of ris émvyovas. I was not searching for a rule, but I merely tried to put 
in the foreground a double facet of the social structure of Egypt at the end 
of the third century. 

It would be a broader topic to insert this relationship in the interaction 
of two socio-economic elements: (a) on the one hand the inability of the 
klerouchs fully to assume the réle of a production factor in the cultivation 
of the soil they had at their disposal; (b) on the other hand, the existence 
of a Greek (including Macedonian and Thracian) population with means 
to take economic initiative and to intervene in cultivation although they 
had no access to land holding. Taken even on a broader scale, this could 
be the beginning of a new approach to the study of the various levels of 
Greek population in Egypt in the third century. Two factors have con- 
ditioned papyrologists in this matter: first, the omnipresence in our 
documents of the king’s administration and the king’s holding of the land; 
second, the myth we have created of a Ptolemaic state economy. Analysis 
of groups of texts, such as the land-leases drawn up in Tholthis, will make 
increasingly evident the number of Greeks who were neither officials nor 
klerouchs, and will indicate that they were an important element in the 
development of the Greek community settled in the chora into the society 
of Greek notables of the Roman metropoleis.!4 


University of Brussels 


14 Cf. Cl. Préaux, Les Grecs en Egypte d’aprés les archives de Zénon (Brussels, 1947), where 
private types of economy developed by some Greeks are alluded to rather than specifically 
studied and described. See also a not quite satisfactory approach to the problem in 
M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World I (1943) 328-332, 
on “‘tax-farmers,”’ ‘“‘“Greek bourgeoisie’ and ‘‘Foreigners of lower standing,’ with such 
statements as the following: ‘‘In any case a Greek bourgeoisie was in course of formation 
in Egypt. The Ptolemies were aware of the fact and opened the doors of their new economic 
system to this new class.’’ Was the door ever closed? And is the class really new? 
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More of Nemesion’s Notes: P. Corn. inv. 18* 


JOHN F. OATES 


Philadelphia 56cm. X 23.5 cm. ca. 55-60 


This text belongs with the group whose provenience is the tax office of 
Philadelphia in the Fayum during the early years of Nero’s reign. In itself 
the text does not provide important new information but it adds to our 
knowledge of Nemesion the mpéxrwp Acoypapias in Philadelphia during 
this period. The most recently published of these papers are P.Mich. XII 
638-642! and P.Mich.inv. 879,2 and to be published shortly, P.Corn.inv. 
1ov.3 The hand is that of P.Corn.inv. 1ov, P.Princ. I, 14, P.Corn. 24 (inv. 
tor), P.Ryl. iv, 595 recto, P.Mich.inv. 88o0v (ined.), P.Mich. xii, 638, 639, 
642, and parts of 640 and 641. The writing is extremely fast and full of 
abbreviations, a veritable scribble; clearly the notes were intended solely 
for the use of the scribe himself in compiling other material. See my 
description in the edition of P.Corn. tov in the Festschrift Youtie and that of 
Browne in his introduction to P. Mich. xii, 638-642. 

This papyrus contains on the recto at the left one half column of names 
and one full column. The writing is much abraded and very illegible, but 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at the International Papyrology Symposium 
hosted by the University of Illinois, 29 and go April 1976, at Urbana. I must express my 
thanks to Professors Miroslav Marcovich and G. M. Browne for the invitation and for 
their generous hospitality. The papyri purchased by Cornell University in 1921 and 1922 
are now housed at the University of Michigan Library at Ann Arbor. I wish to thank 
Professor and Mrs. Youtie for all their help, particularly when I was in Ann Arbor in 
November of 1973. Most of the work on this text was done while I was holding a fellowship 
from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

1 Ed. G. M. Browne. P.Mich. xii = Am. Stud. Pap. xiv, 1975. 

2 Anne E. Hanson, ‘‘Lists of Taxpayers from Philadelphia (P. Mich. inv 879 and P.Princ. 
1,14.),” LPE 15 (1975) 229-248. 

3 J. F. Oates, in Collectanea papyrologica: Texts Published in Honor of H. C. Youtie, edited 
by A. E. Hanson, I (Bonn, 1976), 189-196. 
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these columns are clearly the end of a tax list of the kind familiar from 
Philadelphia during this period and which occur in the Michigan and 
Princeton collections as well as the Cornell and Rylands collections. They 
were all purchased for these collections acting as a consortium by Sir 
Harold Bell in 1921 and 1922. I have not attempted a transcription of 
these lines. To the right of these lines there is a blank space of 19 cm. 
followed by a half column of writing, the recto text here transcribed. The 
final 15 cm. are left blank. The three columns of writing on the verso 
occupy the last 17.5 cm. of the papyrus. Clearly this piece of papyrus was 
torn from the end of a tax roll which was no longer current and used for 
note paper. 

The text on the recto mentions a fourth year and a sixth year, that on 
the verso has to do with the dike tax of the fourth year. These are un- 
doubtedly years of Nero, that is 57/58 and 59/60. The text on the recto 
contains a variety of entries; lines 1-3 concern a sum of 2,590 drachmas, 
8 for Bacchias and 2,582 for the village, i.e., Philadelphia. Lines 4-10 
concern payments or receipt of 232 drachmas for Philadelphia and five 
other villages in the Fayum; lines 11-15 concern payments of the pig tax 
for Philadelphia and three other villages totalling 21 drachmas in all. 
All of these numbers concern the sixth year, apparently; the last line 
mentions a sum of 340 drachmas for the dike tax in the fourth year. 

The text on the verso concerns solely the dike tax from Choiach 1 in the 
fourth year and then for each month for the rest of the year, that from 
27 November 57 to 23 August 58, for Philadelphia and a number of other 
villages in the Fayum. Presumably the figures represent receipts of tax 
payments which were then credited to the accounts of Philadelphia or 
other villages. Braunert has shown the great amount of mobility in this 
period among Fayum villages* and P. Mich. xii, 642 concerns some kind of 
payments in Philadelphia by residents of other villages. Line 1 of the verso 
gives a comprehensive figure of 1,853 drachmas, but this number bears 
no relation to the list itself. Lines 2 to 58 enter monthly from Choiach to 
Kaisareion payments, all of which are multiples of 6 dr. 4 obols as are the 
monthly totals in each case, the sum we know as the required dike tax 
payment. Line 59 is difficult to read and I have been unable to decipher it. 
Lines 60 to 64 concern three late payments of the dike tax. The total 
payments given in the month by month tabulation and the late payments 
add up to 1,066 dr. 4 ob., which represents 160 payments of the tax. This 
of course does not correspond with the figure in line 1 which does not 
represent a multiple of 6 dr. 4 ob. Furthermore, 1,066 dr. 4 ob. does not 


4H. Braunert, Die Binnenwanderung, Bonn, 1964. 
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relate in any way to the figures given in the last three lines of the verso. 
Neither 1,330 dr. 4 ob. nor 530 dr. 4 ob. are evenly divisible by 6 dr. 4 ob. 
The 700 dr. of the last line, however, represent 105 payments of the dike 
tax. The monthly accounts credit Philadelphia with 102 payments totalling 
680 drachmas. If the three late payments are credited all to Philadelphia— 
two are certain and the third is likely—payments will total 700 drach- 
mas. 

These are what appear to be superficial relationships with some of the 
figures given in P.Ryl. iv, 595 also for the fourth year of Nero. That text 
lists 105 men as owing the dike tax for the fourth year. It has also a figure 
of 1,100 dr. owed for dike tax, although it lists just the 105 men. The 
1,100 dr. is close to the figure of 1,066 dr. 4 ob. which is the sum of the 
payments listed in the month by month section of the verso. Nonetheless 
the Rylands text is an account of arrears and such a nature is inconceivable 
for our text; one does not list arrears in a running monthly account. 

The following is a tabular account of the payments and topographical 
information about the sites mentioned. P.Mich. xii, 642 also concerns 
payments made in Philadelphia for men whose idia was elsewhere and 
I have noted below whether or not each site is also included there. Unless 
otherwise indicated column and line numbers refer to the verso. 


’ AdeEcvdpov Nijaos i.18 Mecheir 33 dr. 2 ob. 5 men 
Not in P.Mich. xii, 642. 
Near Theadelphia in the northwest corner of the Themistes meris. 
See Calderini, Dizionario dei nomi geografici, i, 211-212 and P.Mich. 620. 
’Agpodirns IToXs ii.28 Phamenoth 13 dr. 2 ob. 2 men 
ii.49 Pauni 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
Not in P. Mich. xii, 642. 
There is more than one village of this name in the Fayum. There is one in the Polemon 
meris and one in Herakleides. 
? Apawon i.12 Mecheir 13 dr. 2 ob. 2 men 
recto lines 5 and 12 
In P. Mich. xii, 642.27, 7 men pay 20 dr. each. 
Village in Herakleides meris. 
Baxxuas ii.36 Pharmouthi 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
revised account 
recto line 2 
P. Mich. xii, 642.13 where it is joined with Hephestias which does not appear in P.Corn. 
inv. 18. 2 men pay 20 dr. each. 
North of Philadelphia in the Herakleides meris. 
BovBaoros i.21 Mecheir 20 dr. 3 men 
11.54 Epeiph 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
recto lines 8 and 14 
P.Mich. xii, 642.94 5 men pay 20 dr. each. 
Near Philadelphia in the Herakleides meris. 
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Einyuepera ii.39 Pharmouthi 213 dr. 2 ob. 32 men 
entry is erased 
Not in P.Mich. xii, 642. 
In the Themistes meris; excavated in 1898 by Grenfell and Hunt. 
“Hpwv recto line 7 
P.Mich. xii, 642 émoixiov “Hpwvos 4 men pay 20 dr. each. 
Known only from these two references. 


‘Iepa Nijoos i.13 Mecheir 13 dr. 2 ob. 2 men 
ii.26 Phamenoth 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
i1.38 Pharmouthi 13 dr. 2 ob. 2 men 


revised account 
recto lines 6 and 13 
Not in P.Mich. xii, 642. 
In Herakleides meris; see P.Petaus 40 and 41. 


Kapavis ii.30 Phamenoth 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
11.42 Pharmouthi 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
revised account 
recto line 9 

P. Mich. xii, 642.61 4 men, 2 of whom pay 45 dr. 2 ob. What the others pay is uncertain. 


Kepxecotca i.7 Tybi 13 dr. 2 ob. 2 men 
i.11 Mecheir 46 dr. 4 ob. 7 men 
ii.35 Pharmouthi 66 dr. 4 ob. 10 men 


entry erased 
P. Mich. xii, 642.48 10 men pay 20 dr. each. 
The village near Karanis which never has a Beiname as other villages of the same name do. 
See P.Petaus, introduction pp. 25-27. 
Kourat ii.29 Phamenoth 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
Not in P. Mich. xii, 642. 
In the Herakleides meris. 
Tlamiwv ii.40 Pharmouthi 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
revised account 
Not in P. Mich. xii, 642. 
Not otherwise attested as a place name. It is a man’s name and the designation might be 
Tlamiwvos émoikiov. 


TTrodepais Néa i.6 Tybi 33 dr. 2 ob. 5 men 
i.16 Mecheir 20 dr. 3 men 
ii.53 Epeiph 13 dr. 2 ob. 2 men 


Not in P.Mich. xii, 642. 
In the Herakleides meris near Karanis. 


SeBevvutos i.5 Tybi 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
i.17 Mecheir 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
11.46 Pachon 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 


P.Mich. xii, 642.88 3 men pay 20 dr. each, a fourth pays 29 dr. 2 ob. 
In the Herakleides meris; see P.Petaus, page 33, note 36. 
Tavis 1.14 Mecheir 26 dr. 4 ob. 4 men 
ii.45 Pachon 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
Not in P.Mich. xii, 642. 
In the Herakleides meris; see P.Petaus 40 and 41. 
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DapBaiba i.8 Tybi 20 dr. 3 men 
i.15 Mecheir 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
ii.27 Phamenoth 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 


Not in P. Mich. xii, 642. 
In the Herakleides meris; see P.Petaus, introduction, pp. 32-33. 
Pevipis ii.37 Pharmouthi 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
entry erased 
Not in P. Mich. xii, 642. 
In the Herakleides meris; see P.Petaus 40 and 41. 
Poa i.22 Mecheir 6 dr. 4 ob. 1 man 
P.Mich. 642.154 4 men pay 20 dr. each. 
In the Herakleides meris. 


Recto 
s (€rovs) Kwp(ns) (Spaxpat) Bon 
Bak(xucdos) (dp.) 7 
(yiwvovtat) (dp.) Bo? 
tp(améelns) Dawg capn(s) (Sp.) ors 
5 “Apowdn(s) (Sp.) € 
‘Tepes Nyjcov (Sp.) «8 
“Hpwvos (Sp.) As 
BovBeéoro(v) (Sp.) pd 
Kapavido(s) (dp.) usd 
10 (ywovret) (dp.) vAB 
vik(js) Kdpn(s) cf (rpicdBodrov) 
*Apawon(s) (Sp.) « (dBords) 
‘Tepa(s) « (dBodds 
BovBe(arov) « (dBodds) 
15 (yivovrat) (dp.) Ka 
8 (€rous) ywpa(tixod) (dp.) Tu 


Verso, column i 
drep xwuatik(od) 6 (€rouvs) "Awvy 
Xolay Kwipn(s) xs (retpw&Bodrov) 
(ywovron) (Sp.) Ks (rerpwBod.) 
Topr 
5 L[eBlevvdro(v) (dp.) s (retpwBod.) 
ITrod(epaidos) Néa(s) (Sp.) Ay (duesBoAov) 
Kepre(ao>vx(wv) (dp.) vy (SiaBod.) 
DapBaibw(v) (dp.) « 
(ywovrrat) (Sp.) oy (d1aBod.) 

10 Meyeip ceipn(s) (dp.) o€& 
Kepre<aovx(wv) (dp.) us (retpwBad.) 
"Apowon(s) (dp.) ty (diaBod.) 

‘Tepas (Sp.) vy (SiaBod.) 
Tavews (dp.) Ks (tetpwBod.) 

15 DapPaib(wr) (dp.) s (ret pwBod.) 
TTrokepe( dos) Néa(s) (Sp.) « 
LeBe(vvdtov) (Sp.) s (reTpwBod.) 


86 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


AS 


50 


55 


60 
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*Areécv8p(ov) Ni(aov) (Sp.) Ay (81eBoA.) 
TTod€pw( vos) wepid(os) dua 
‘Hpakdr(ov) 70/5) Oéw(vos) (Sp.) s (teTpa@Boa.) 
BovBaoto(v) (dp.) « 
Puiwv (Sp.) s (retpaBoa.) 

(ywovrat) (Sp.) v& 


Verso, column ii 
Dayreves( 6) 
xadun(s) (8p.) pps (rerpdBor.) 
Tepa(s) Nyoo(v) (dp.) s (rerpeBod.) 
DeepBeriO( wv) ( bp. ) s (retpwBor.) 
’ Appod(irns) IToA(ews 2a Sp.) [ely (SucdBoA.) 
Kowrai(v) (Sp.) s (retpasor.) 
Kepovid( os) (dp.) s ( TeTpuBor. ) 
( yivovrau ) (8p.) pas (retpwBor.) 
Pap[p]oo( A.) ; 
xdyn(s) ([(3p-) dy (8u5Bod. I] 
(Sp.) ps (teTpa@Bodr. ; 
Kepxeoopvx( wv) [[(Sp.) és ( tetpwpoa. )]] 
Bary(vados) (Sp.) s (retpw@Boa. 
[[Wenpew(s) (Bp.) = (rerpeiBor}I] 
Tepas Nijoo(v) (Sp.) vy (81ciBoA. ) 
[[Henpepet(as) (8p.) ovy (81e5BoA.)]] 
ITamiwvo(s) (Sp.) s (retpwBod.) 
[[/ yivovren ) TK 
Kerpavido( s) (Sp.) s (retpwBor.) 
( yivovran )¢( p.) 7 ; 
Tlax( dv) xespn(s) (8p.) ps (teTpesBoa.) 
Téveo(s) (Sp.) s (tetpasBod.) 
ZeBevirov (Sp.) s (retpwBod.) 
P= yivovreu js 
’Appod(irns) ITéA(ews) (Sp.) s (tetpwBod.) 
(yivovrat) (Sp.) s (retpaBod. ) 


Verso, column iii 

[-Enelp] 

kapns (Sp.) px 

TTrodepoiSos Néa(s) (Sp.) vy (8va@Bod.) 

BovBéoro(v) (Sp.) s (retpaBod.) 
(ywovron) (Sp.) py 

[Ka]ucapetou 

ncaa s) (5p. ) xp (Se5B00,) 
(yivovren) (Sp.) vy (81eBoa.) 

ee s (€rovs 

imép 5 (€rous) 

Kapun(s) (Sp.) vy (dvaBod.) 

&A(Aov) (Sp.) s (reTpwBor.) 
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( yivovreu ) (8p.) « 
Acoypa( pias) pd.. . 
65 (yivovrcu) (Sp.) by (dtasBod.) 
(ywvovra) (dp.) "Ard ( teTpaBon. 9) 
[[Ao( uma) (Sp.) pr (reTpwBor. )]] 
(yivovrar) (Sp.) o 


Notes 


Recto 7 Apparently the scribe wrote Ae and then changed it to As which is necessary 
for correct arithmetic. 

Verso i.7 This scribe frequently omits the syllables -co— and —o.-. Whether this is 
the result of fast writing or something in his hearing or speech is unclear. See the comments 
of G. M. Browne, P.Mich. xii, pages 44-45. 

ii.29-30 The numerals are very dim but must be as read for the arithmetic to be 
correct. 

i1.33-43 One set of entries was written then struck through with lines cancelling them; 
then a new set was added in the spaces between the cancelled ones. There is a sharp 
difference between the two sets. 

iii.51 No trace of Epeiph is left. 

111.53 Only Neéa(s) is readable in the name of the village but the traces before it are 
compatible with [TroAepaidos. 

iii.59 It is not clear to me what this line should have contained. At the very end one 
would read ts (é€rovs) but that makes no sense in context. 

iii.64 There is further ink after the 6 which appears to be part of two letters or 
numbers. Following the trace a strip 2 to 3 mm. wide is missing. 


Duke University 


en 
: nA 


A avatest 
sare 
eee 


vagally 
hearse 





P.Corn.inv. 18, Recto. 


: TITTITINITI 
3 See Se a: SS 


C 
a 





P.Corn.inv. 18, Verso, col. i-iii. 
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Grenfell’s Gift to Lumbroso 


HERBERT C. YOUTIE 


In the year 1896 Bernard Grenfell presented to his friend Giacomo 
Lumbroso three small papyri, together with a sheet on which he had 
written out his own transcription of the texts. These were published from 
Grenfell’s transcription in the following year by Lumbroso as an appendix 
to a review article of P.Grenf. I1.1 They were reprinted some two decades 
later by Preisigke in Sammelbuch I 5746-5748. In the years that followed, 
the three papyri disappeared from view, and they were only recently found 
again among papers given by Lumbroso to the Biblioteca della Societa 
Economica di Chiavari. These texts have now been published a third time, 
again from Grenfell’s transcription, but with consultation of the originals, 
by Amelotti and Migliardi, who have included them as Nos. 48-50 in their 
edition of papyri in the collection of the University of Genoa.? They have 
also rendered the great service of providing photographs of the papyri as 
well as a reproduction of Grenfell’s autograph transcription.3 

Of the three texts only No. 49 will retain our attention here.* This 
papyrus preserves the first nine lines of a letter from a certain Diogenes to 
his father Stratippus. The new editors have improved Grenfell’s transcrip- 
tion at a number of points, but in either version the text presents nothing 
of importance. The editors, perhaps for this very reason, have devoted the 
introduction to a statement of their position on a matter which has teased 
the minds of scholars for over sixty years. 

Lines 4-6 of the letter have an example of the proskynema formula 
directed to Sarapis: 


~ a / 
TO TPOGKUVNLG Gov TOL Tapa TH Kupiw Lapamods Kat’ Excornv jwepav.> 


1 Rendiconti Accad. Lincei 6, 1897, 77 f. 

2 For a brief but sensitive and moving account of the recent history of these papyri, 
see PUG, pp. 103 f. (cf. p. vi). 

3 Plates 28-31. 

4 My comment on No. 50 has appeared in ZPE 23, 1976, 109 ff. 

5 Read Kal? éExaorny jpepav. 
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It is this clause which has induced the editors to provide a very brief but 
perspicuous summary of opinion on the point at issue, i.e., the localization 
of the proskynema. I repeat their comment: “Interessante, anche se trova 
riscontro in altri testi epistolari, ¢ la menzione del proskynema a Sarapis e 
questo elemento potrebbe far pensare ad Alessandria quale luogo di 
provenienza della lettera: ma la tesi—formulata dal Wilcken ed anche 
accettata dallo Schubart—secondo la quale i papiri, ove si legge ro 
mpooxiynua T@ Lapeémd: proverrebbero necessariamente da Alessandria 
é oggi riveduta dalla critica pit recente. Gli studiosi moderni—Kosken- 
niemi, Zaki Aly, Geraci, ecc.—sostengono infatti che le lettere contenenti 
tale formula possono ben provenire da altre localita dell’ Egitto, in cui 
furono fondati dei Serapei, divenuti altrettanti famosi come quello 
alessandrino. E questo puo essere il caso del papiro qui esaminato, in cul 
mancano elementi pit precisi per l’identificazione del luogo di proveni- 
enza.”” 

The final words of this summary—‘“‘mancano elementi pil precisi per 
Videntificazione del luogo di provenienza’’—are, as I shall show later, 
symptomatic of a basic weakness in the new theory regarding the diverse 
localities to which the epistolary proskynema to Sarapis may be assigned. 
For the moment, however, it seems desirable to review the history of 
scholarship on this question. As long ago as 1912 Wilcken posited a direct 
link between the epistolary proskynema to Sarapis and the city of Alexandria. 
He held that letters sent from Alexandria were for the most part identifiable 
because the writers employed the proskynema formula applied to Sarapis.® 
In support of his contention he submitted a few examples for which he 
considered an Alexandrian origin to be explicitly attested, and a few for 
which he thought it probable.” His view found favor with Schubart, who 
reported it approvingly in 1918, when he published his introduction to 
papyrology.’ Almost ten years later, however, he reprinted, with a short 
commentary,? a letter originally published by Bell in 1g19,!° and his 
interpretation of that text now induced him to restrict the application of 
Wilcken’s doctrine. Admitting that the proskynema to Sarapis was especially 
fitting in Alexandria, where the god had his most famous temple and his 
most sacred image, he restates Wilcken’s view that letters which contain 
the proskynema to Sarapis were written in Alexandria, and he grants that 
this principle of localization would apply for the most part, but he finds 
that it does not suit the letter with which he is immediately concerned. 


6 Wilcken, Grundziige 122 f. 

7 Op. cit. 123, n. 1. 

8 Schubart, Einfiihrung 368. 

9 Idem, Griech. Pap.: Text, No. 44, Kommentar, p. 54. 

10 Bell, Rev. Egypt 1, 1919, 203-206; reprinted Sammelbuch III 6263. 
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This letter was written by Sempronius to his mother Saturnila. Lines 4-6 
have the proskynema formula: 


apc 5€ TO TpocKU- 
5 vnpa var trovodpe!! yuepnoiws mapa TH Kupt- 
w Leppard. 


After the usual complaint about his mother’s failure to write (6-11) anda 
list of salutations (11-12) ending Kai ‘Edévnv Kai rods adbris, he writes 
the following sentence in lines 12-14: 


= peer ados 
adh ott ekoperoduny Leumpwvriov éemevotoAny!? 
ano Kanmadoxias, 
literally, ‘tell her that I received a letter of Sempronius from Cappadocia.” 


He then resumes the salutations and shortly concludes his letter. 

The writer thus interrupted the series of salutations to introduce an 
instruction to his mother which is in effect a parenthesis. She is to convey 
to Helen a piece of information, which he must have supposed would be 
welcome news. Bell had understood this sentence in what might be thought 
to be the obvious way: “Tell her that I have had a letter from Sempronius 
from Cappadocia,” i.e., ““Tell her that I (the Sempronius who am writing 
this letter) have had a letter from the (other) Sempronius (writing) from 
Cappadocia.” In another sentence the writer complains that he had written 
to his mother a number of times without receiving a single letter in reply, 
even though many travellers had come down the river: togovrwy Kata- 
mAevoavrwv. This Greek phrase elicited from Bell the following comment: 
“Tt appears from line 8 (karamAevodvrwv) that the writer was living lower 
down the river than his correspondents; and his mention of the arrival 
of a letter from Cappadocia makes it not improbable that he was at 
Alexandria.” 

Schubart was not satisfied with Bell’s interpretation of the Greek, and 
he states categorically that the reference to “a letter from Sempronius 
from Cappadocia” makes sense only if it refers to this very letter from 
Sempronius to his mother Saturnila.!3 In effect, then, Schubart sees the 
words “I have had a letter from Sempronius from Cappadocia” as a 
sentence to be spoken by Saturnila to Helen. What Schubart overlooked 


11 Read zovodpae. 

12 Read éxopioapny, emoroAjv. 

13 Schubart takes 67: as recitative and encloses the following clause in quotation marks, 
thus fixing it as direct discourse. The same interpretation underlies his remark made 
several years earlier (1923) in Ein Jahrtausend am Nil, p. 104: ““Sempronius schreibt aus 
Kleinasien .. .” 
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in saying this, was the very great importance of epistolary salutations in 
the emotional life of ancient families.14 Since the letter holds a salutation 
for Helen, this would necessarily have been conveyed to her by Saturnila, 
and with it of course the news that Sempronius had written a letter 
including the salutation. The insertion of a special admonition that this 
news should be given to Helen, is indeed pointless. 

At any rate, Schubart’s revision of Bell’s interpretation remained without 
consequence. Hunt and Edgar, who included this letter in the first volume 
of their Select Papyri in 1932, followed Bell, not Schubart,!5 and Wilcken, 
writing in 1937, showed no awareness of Schubart’s desire to modify his 
thesis regarding the proskynema to Sarapis. In a review devoted to a group 
of four letters in the collection of Columbia University published by 
C. W. Keyes,!6 Wilcken declares with total confidence: ‘““Von dem dritten 
Brief (Columb. Inv. Nr. 321) nehme ich wegen des zpooxtvnpa mapa 7@ 
Kuptw Lapadmds an, dass er in Alexandrien geschrieben ist. Mir ist nicht 
bekannt, dass diese Schlussfolgerung, auf die ich in meinen Grundziigen 
S. 122 f. hinwies, widerlegt oder auch nur bestritten ware. Mir ist sie 
inzwischen an der Hand neuer Beispiele immer sicherer geworden.”!7 
Both Bell and Wilcken proceeded as if they had never seen Schubart’s 
admittedly too brief exposition of another approach to the problem. The 
limit of irony, even though totally without conscious intention, is reached 
in Bell’s contribution to a volume in honor of Schubart, published in 
1950.18 Bell here republishes, as part of a family archive, the letter of 
Sempronius to his mother Saturnila. He gives not the least hint that he 
ever saw the pages on which Schubart assigned this letter to Cappadocia, 
and he repeats substantially the view that he had expressed in 1919: 
“‘Sempronius was evidently at Alexandria; this may be inferred both from 
his invocation of Serapis and from the fact that he mentions a letter he has 
had from a certain Sempronius in Cappadocia.” 

On this last point he is certainly right. As I have shown above, the 
Sempronius who wrote a letter to his mother, and the Sempronius who 
wrote from Cappadocia, are different persons. Bell may also be right when 
he suggests that the latter is the husband of Helen, now a long way from 
home and communicating with his family through his brother-in-law 


14 Cf. the sentiment expressed in P.Giss. 78, 7 f.; P.Grenf. 1 53 = Wilcken, Chrest. 131, 
Q-12. 

15 Cf. P.Mich. VIII 476, 4-5 note. 

16 Class. Phil. 30, 1935, 141 ff.; reprinted in Sammelbuch V 7659-7662. 

17 Archiv f. Papyrusforschung 12, 1937, 83. 

18 Aus Antike u. Orient, ed. S. Morenz, pp. 38-47. Cf. Bell, Cults and Creeds (Liverpool, 
1953), pp- 20 f. 
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Sempronius, who happens to be at Alexandria.!9 Whatever the personal 
relationship may be, it is at least clear that this letter was not written from 
Cappadocia, and even though it provides no sure ground for placing the 
writer at Alexandria, it also gives no help for placing him elsewhere. And 
Schubart went astray in attempting to use it as a means of restricting the 
application of Wilcken’s thesis on the relation of Alexandria to the 
proskynema formula. 

As it happens, Wilcken himself was, on one occasion at least, unmindful 
of his own theory. In his introduction to the Bremen papyri, published in 
1936, he notes that several of the texts, among them No. 49, although 
found together with the archive of the strategos Apollonius at Hermopolis, 
were not written there. They were written elsewhere and sent to Hermo- 
polis.20 But in his discussion of No. 49, he makes a quite different approach. 
The text is a letter from a young man named Hermaeus to the gymnasiarch 
Aelius Apollonius. In lines 13-16 he writes a mysterious piece of Greek: 
tat Oedi pe exapiow, map ai TO mpooKvna cov ToL peTa THV GOV 
movTwyv, “you made a gift of me to the god, before whom I make obeisance 
for you and all your people.”’ In an attempt to explain what is meant here 
by making “‘a gift of me to the god,” Wilcken has elaborated a complex 
background, in which “‘the god”’ becomes the great god Sarapis, who had a 
temple in the gymnasium of Hermopolis.?! In these conditions, the 
proskynema would be directed to Sarapis of Hermopolis, not to Sarapis of 
Alexandria. And if Wilcken were demonstrably right about this letter, we 
would be spared the need of further discussion, since he would have proved 
himself wrong about the exclusively Alexandrian connections of the 
proskynema to Sarapis. There is, however, no indication in the letter that it 
was written at Hermopolis, or that ‘“‘the god” is Sarapis.?2 

Of greater potential consequence for Wilcken’s theory are P.Sarapion 89c 
and go. The first of these is a letter sent by Heliodorus, one of the sons of 
Sarapion, to his mother Selene on May 2, presumably in a.p. 108.73 In 
lines 3-5 Heliodorus gives a unique twist to the proskynema formula: trois 


a , \ , , A , 
KaAots Na porretous TO TPOGKVVYN UA DOV KL TWV TEKVWV TIOLNOQAVTES , 


19 So also A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (1923), p. 160, n. 13. 
20 P.Bremen, pp. 9 f.: ‘“‘Sind doch auch manche der Briefe, die nicht an Apollonios 


gerichtet sind, nach Hermopolis hin geschrieben (vgl. Nr. 48-53).” 

21 P. Bremen, p. 117: ‘‘Wenn der Brief, wie mir aus allgemeinen Griinden wahrscheinlich 
ist, aus Hermopolis stammt, so war dieser Gott nach meinen obigen Ausfiihrungen zu 
Nr. 46 (S. 110) ‘der grosse Sarapis,’ der ein Heiligtum im Gymnasium dieser Stadt hatte.” 

22 Geraci, Aegyptus 51, 1971, 196, wisely disregards Wilcken’s discussion. His own 
statement is non-committal: the letter ‘“‘dimostra inoppugnabilmente che con 6 @eos si 
puo intendere menzionare il dio del luogo.”’ 

23 Cf. P.Sarapion, p. 243. 
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‘“*having made obeisance for you and your children at the splendid festival 
of Sarapis.”’ It is not said specifically that the proskynema was directed to 
Sarapis, but that is an entirely reasonable, even necessary inference. Nor 
are we told where the letter was written. But its date, as well as the 
information provided in lines 7-8, where Heliodorus refers to the falling 
market value of gold,”4 link it to No. go, a letter written by the same 
Heliodorus to his brother Eutychides two days later, on 4 May. Here there 
is lengthier and more explicit talk about gold prices and the intervention 
of the prefect. 

Of considerable importance for our theme are the words that Heliodorus 
uses in No. go about the Prefect’s arrival on 20 April: Lépouov XovAmi- 
Kiov LtwirAw tov ayabwrarov nyepova eémt[d|edn[u]nxevar tH KE Tod 
DapyodH, “Servius Sulpicius Similis, the excellent Prefect, stopped here 
on the 25th of Pharmouthi.”’ Heliodorus is known to have resided for a 
long time in Memphis,?5 and if the reading of the verb were secure, we 
might very well share the editor’s conviction that the Prefect came to 
Memphis late in April,2© very much later in fact than his normal annual 
schedule would suggest. The terms émdnyéw and emdnuia« are regularly 
used of officials on tour and refer to the breaks in the journey on the way 
out or on the way back.2?7 These words are not used to mark a prefect’s 
return to Alexandria. But the reading is something less than secure. 
Instructive is Bilabel’s comment in a note to the editio princeps: 
“°° Hu[S]eOnunkevoe scheint zu den diirftigen Spuren—es sind solche von 
den Spitzen der Buchstaben erhalten—am besten zu passen, ohne dass 
absolute Sicherheit zu erreichen ist.’’28 It is in consequence decidedly 
unsafe to use this reading of P.Sarapion go in order to place Heliodorus at 
Memphis when he wrote the letter to his mother from the same place. 
The latter would then be the only epistolary attestation of a proskynema to 
Sarapis at Memphis. We must go slowly here because other scholars have 
attributed P.Sarapion go to Alexandria,?9 or if not to Alexandria, in any 
case not to Memphis.?0 It is wise for the time being to suspend judgment 
about both letters and to hold that their place of origin is uncertain. 


24 Cf. P.Sarapion, p. 242. 

25 J. Schwartz, Bull. Fac. Lettres Strasb. 28, 1949-1950, 154; Chr. d’Eg. 68, 1959, 355- 

26 In spite of his note to P.Sarapion go, 5: ‘‘La venue d’un préfet fin avril 4 Memphis a 
quelque chose d’anormal . . .”” 

27 Cf. Wilcken, Grundziige 33. 

28 P.Baden II 37, 5 note. 

29 A. C. Johnson, Egypt and the Roman Empire (Ann Arbor, 1951), 20 f. 

30 G. F. Talamanca, Ricerche sul processo nell’ Egitto greco-romano (Milan, 1974), 
eT 
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Nevertheless, even if the doubtful reading in P.Sarapion 90 were taken 
to be correct and the papyrus assigned to Memphis, the unusual turn given 
to the proskynema formula may well have significance of its own. It departs 
radically from the customarily simple statement used elsewhere. The 
obeisance is said to have been performed at the time of the Sarapis 
festival. Since the occasion was exceptional, it may be precisely this which 
was thought to lend the proskynema a degree of persuasive power otherwise 
reserved for this act only when it took place in the Serapeum at Alexandria, 
the chief seat of Sarapis in this world. Comparable to the situation depicted 
in P.Sarapion 90 are the circumstances described in P.Bremen 15 as back- 
ground for a proskynema directed to Isis. This letter was written in the 
Hermopolite nome, where the patron deity was Hermes, who is in fact 
mentioned in the proskynemata of four other letters on papyrus from the 
same nome.3! The writer states in lines 31-34 that he performed the 
obeisance zpos tais Ovolias ths “loos tHe vuKri yeveailor|s adris, 
‘fat the sacrifices made to Isis at night on her birthday.”’32 

One other text deserves a moment’s attention. It is a letter dated to the 
third century. In lines 3-4 it has the familiar formula: ro mpooxdvynpa 
bwav to® mapa TH peydéAw Napamid.. And in lines 5-6 the writer com- 
municates information which appears to have a certain importance for 
him: 7) pjrnp pov ody 7K133 ellis L]evaw odd’ eAevoerou, “my mother has 
not come to Senao, nor will she come.” Senao is a village in the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome, and if the text is correctly restored, the writer is living in 
Senao and has made the proskynema to Sarapis at an otherwise unknown 
temple in that village. But e[is L]evaw is not obligatory, and é[« L]evaw 
is at least equally possible. The writer would then be saying: “‘my mother 
has not come from Senao, nor will she come.” And he would then not be 
writing from Senao, but from elsewhere, possibly even from Alexandria. 
This letter also we must put among those whose place of origin is unknown. 

Although Schubart went wrong in trying to assign to Cappadocia the 
letter that Sempronius wrote to his mother Saturnila, he laid out a pattern 
of thought for letters containing the proskynema to Sarapis that recent 
writers on this subject have exploited much more fully. Outstanding 
among them are Koskenniemi, Zaki Aly, and Geraci.34 Koskenniemi is 


31 Geraci, op. cit. 188 f. 

32 Geraci, op. cit. 183. The only other epistolary proskynema involving Isis associates her 
with Apollo (= Horus) and the ovvvao Beoi (P. Ross. Georg. III 4, 3-5). This letter was 
sent to Alexandria, but its place of origin is not disclosed. 

33 Read 7jKet. 

34H. Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee u. Phraseologie des griech. Briefes (Helsinki, 1956), 
139-145; Zaki Aly, Et. de Pap. 9, 1971, 173 f., 215 f.; G. Geraci, Aegyptus 51, 1971, 
172-180, 203 f. 
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cited with approval by Geraci, who finds that a number of letters which 
certainly came from Alexandria mention a proskynema to Sarapis,35 but he 
sees in this no proof that all the others in which the place of origin is not 
indicated, whether directly or indirectly, must also have been written in 
Alexandria. Some of them may come from other localities in Egypt where 
temples of Sarapis are known to have existed and prospered.36 

In putting the matter in this way, the newer scholars make substantially 
the same claim that motivated Schubart’s remarks. They say in effect that 
Wilcken exceeded the possibilities of the evidence. Nevertheless, Wilcken 
has received strong support in our day from a notable historian. It has been 
demonstrated by Braunert that Alexandria for a variety of reasons— 
commercial, judicial, and religious, was the most frequent goal of travelers 
in Egypt, and nothing was more natural for such persons than to visit the 
great Serapeum, both to see the sights and to invoke the favor of Sarapis. 
In the course of his discussion Braunert has made a telling use of the 
private letters and their proskynemata.37 

And so it will do no harm to point up the fact that Schubart and his 
successors have also pushed their conclusion beyond the potentialities of 
the evidence. Starting with Geraci’s useful list of proskynemata mentioned in 
papyri,38 and adding a few more from recent publications, we obtain a 
total of 155 letters which have the proskynema formula. Of these 72 mention 
Sarapis,?9 and of this number 22, or almost one-third, either tell us directly 
that they were written at Alexandria or are so intimately connected with 
other letters known to have come from Alexandria, that an Alexandrian 
origin is in the highest degree probable. Of the other 50, not one reveals 
either directly or indirectly its place of origin. A similar result is obtained 
for proskynemata involving Apis, the bull god of Memphis, even though only 
two occurrences are known. For one of these we are told in the letter itself 


35 Geraci, op. cit. 12-26, argues strongly that zpooxvvnua, a word restricted to Egyptian 
Greek, is not simply an equivalent of mpocxvvyois, “‘obeisance,’’ but designates the 
graffiti inscribed on the walls and the stelae set up in the precincts of a temple to give 
permanence to the obeisance. With this thesis it becomes necessary, in view of the various 
wording of the epistolary formula, to distinguish between proskynemata actually embodied 
in inscriptions and others inserted into private communications on papyrus as formal 
although valued compliments. This is too complex a subject for brief discussion, and I hope 
to return to it on another occasion. 

36 Geraci, op. cit. 173. 

37 H. Braunert, Binnenwanderung (Bonn, 1964), 146 f. Cf. P.Tebt. II 416 = Wilcken, 
Chrest. 98, 3-8; P.Oxy. VII 1070, 2-8; P.Brem. 48, 29-31. 

38 Geraci, op. cit. 203-208. 

39 To Geraci, op. cit. 203 f., add P.Oxy. XLIII 3094; P. Soc. Eg. Pap. Inv. 253 and 254 
(Et. de Pap. 9, 1971, 172 f., 166). 
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that the writer is at Memphis. For the other no such information is 
provided, and here again Geraci is tempted to extend the topographical 
scope of the text: “‘La lettera € stata redatta in un luogo in cui si trovava 
un sacello di Apis, forse a Memphis, come la precedente, forse in un’ altra 
citta, sede di un tempietto locale del dio. . .”’4° 

It is significant that when we know where letters were written, the 
places indicated are such as might have been predicted for the deities who 
are mentioned. We have already seen that this is true for Sarapis and Apis. 
It is true also for Hermes. Four letters have the proskynema formula with 
Hermes as its object. These have come down to us as parts of the archive 
of the strategos Apollonius, and they were all written at Hermopolis.*! 
One letter with a proskynema to Zeus Kasios was written at Pelusium, whose 
patron deity he was.4? In another, which leaves no doubt that it comes 
from Coptus, the writer performs the proskynema rapa tots tprywpaou ev 
Kom7@. The hair was the hair of Isis, which she had cut off in mourning 
when she heard at Coptus of the death of Osiris. It was exhibited there as 
a sacred relic of the great goddess, and it was the object of a cult.%3 

The evidence is accordingly of such a nature that it constrains us to 
caution in estimating the validity of the rival contentions regarding the 
epistolary proskynema to Sarapis. Wilcken may have overstepped the mark 
in extending the Alexandrian origin attested for approximately one-third 
of the letters which have the proskynema to Sarapis, also to others which 
yield no topographical clues.*4 But it is at least equally excessive to broaden 
the possibilities the moment a text with no information on this topic is 
being considered. It will be time enough for that when at least one letter 
appears which on internal evidence can be assigned definitely to a place 
other than Alexandria. So far this has not happened.45 Until it does 
happen, we must grant that Wilcken’s seemingly daring hypothesis has 
still a good chance of proving to be true, and Braunert’s explanation of the 


40 Geraci, op. cit. 185 f. 

41 Cf. Geraci, op. cit. 188 f. A group of inscriptions from Pselkis also have the proskynema 
to Hermes (Sammelbuch V 7911, 7921, 7926, 7932, 7934, 7942, 7944), and we must reckon 
with the possibility of different conventions governing epigraphic and epistolary prosky- 
nemata. This aspect of the problem needs further investigation. 

42 Cf. Geraci, op. cit. 181 f. 

43 Cf. Geraci, op. cit. 182 f. See P.Mich. VIII 502, 5 note. 

44 A few of them refer to travel up and down the river in a manner suitable for someone 
writing at Alexandria, but this is not sufficient to prove an Alexandrian origin. See 
Sammelbuch III 6263, 7 f.; P.Merton I 22, 10 ff.; P.Princeton II 70, 5, 9, 11; PSI XIII 1331, 
17 f., 21 f.; BGU I 333 = Wilcken, Chrest. 489, 3-5; BGU II 601, 16 f. 

45 Cf. E. G. Turner, Rech. de Pap. 2, 1962, 119, n. 2. 
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frequency of the formula may then be seen to be true also.46 We must keep 
in mind that sixty-four years have passed since Wilcken first enunciated 
his doctrine, and although much new evidence has made its appearance 
over this span of more than half a century, not one piece of it has yet 
brought the proof that Schubart needed in 1927 to support his own 
contrary doctrine and his successors now need with equal urgency. 


Ann Arbor 


46 See footnote 37. It is notable that Sarapis is rarely mentioned in epigraphic prosky- 
nemata. He is almost but not quite absent from the numerous pages (35-162) devoted to 
them by Geraci, op. cit. Cf. E. Bernand, Inscr. gr. Philae II, p. 109: ‘‘La mention de Sarapis 
a coté d’Isis est une rareté dans les inscriptions de Philae.”’ See footnote 41. 
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Two Greek Documents from Provincia Arabia 
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One of the most productive archaeological sites of the Judean desert was 
the northern cliff of Nahal Hever. Cave 5/6 (so designated for its two 
entrances) was first explored in 1953. During the 1960 campaign there 
was found in it a bundle of fifteen letters—14 in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
1 in Greek—relating to the famous Bar Kochba! revolt of a.p. 134. The 
following year “‘the Cave of the Letters,’ as it was now dubbed, yielded 
thirty-five more documents—6 Nabatean, 3 Aramaic, 17 Greek and 9 
Greek with Aramaic or Nabatean signatures. These range in date from 
A.D. 93 to 132, i.e., the last dozen years of the Nabatean monarchy under 
King Rabel II and the first quarter century during which the area formed 
part of the new Roman province of Arabia. 

Brief summaries of some of the documents were given in the reports of 
the finds.? Three of the Greek texts have since been published in toto, with 
translation and commentary in modern Hebrew.? No. 1, dated in A.D. 125, 
is a double document drawn up before witnesses; in it a mother proposes 
to the guardians of her orphan son an arrangement which would result in 
tripling the amount of money spent on his maintenance. No. 2, dated 
seven years later, is a receipt issued by the same mother to one of the 
guardians for three months’ maintenance money. No. 3 is a Greek 


1 These letters use his real patronymic, Bar Kos(e)ba. A simple velarization of the 
sibilant produced the more familiar Bar Kochba, “‘son of a star,”’ his messianic sobriquet 
as leader of the revolt. 

2 Israel Exploration Journal 11 (1961) 36-52, 12 (1962) 227-262; Faarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 
17 (1963) 227-241. See also E. Koffmahn, Die Doppelurkunden aus der Wiiste Juda (Studies on 
the Texts of the Desert of Judah 5, 1968). 

3H. J. Polotsky, Eretz Israel 8 (1967) 46-51. A privately produced English translation 
of some of Polotsky’s notes was made available to me through the kind offices of Professor 
Gerald M. Browne. SB X 10288 reprints the Greek texts together with English translations 
(by Y. Yadin) of the Aramaic and Nabatean signatures. 
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rendering—in duplicate—of the Latin formula of an actio tutelae, parallel- 
ing the examples recorded in Gaius 4.40-51. 

The many-faceted interest and importance of the three documents were 
promptly signalized in a review (the only one to date, as far as I know) by 
E. Seidl,4 who concluded his brief account by calling on paleographers, 
philologists and historians to join in the study of these unique texts. But 
until now only jurists have responded to his appeal, and their principal 
concern, understandably, has been with No. 3.5 The present article 
considers No. 3 only incidentally and concentrates on Nos. 1 and 2. 


I. The Hands. The hands of the three documents show no essential differ- 
ences from those of contemporary documents written in Egypt. This 
observation comes as no surprise, but adds new confirmation to what had 
become apparent early in the history of papyrology: as Schubart put it 
fifty years ago, the Avroman parchments and a Berlin papyrus (BGU III 
913) from Myra in Asia Minor had revealed ‘‘dass die Schrift tberall in 
der griechischen Welt sich annahernd gleich weiter gebildet hat.’’® This is 
not to deny, as Schubart immediately added, the evidence of local or 
individual characteristics. 

Each of the three documents under discussion is clearly the work of a 
skilled writer of Greek. Nos. 1 and 2, though not by the same hand, are 
both upright scripts making limited use of ligature, not unlike P.Gr.Berol. 
22a in general appearance but less elegant or regular. No. 3 is a more rapid 
and slanting cursive. 


II. The People. The men and women who appear in these documents are 
not Roman citizens but provincials, peregrint. With the possible exception 
of the writer of No. 2, they all bear Semitic names. The one exception 
may be more apparent than real: since his father’s name was Judas it is 
more than likely that Germanos, as he signs himself, was but a Helleniza- 
tion of a Semitic given name. 

Some of the names are simply transliterated into Greek, e.g., BaBa6é, 
BoBeri. Others, like Mavafjos and ’EXedlapos, are familiar Biblical 


4 SDHI 33 (1967) 550-552. A concise and penetrating appraisal is the one-paragraph 
bibliographical notice by J. Modrzejewski, RHD 46 (1968) 159 (quoted in part below, 
note 10). 

5 E. Seidl, Studi in onore di G. Grosso I1 (Turin, 1968) 345-361; M. Lemosse, The Irish 
Jurist 3 (1968) 363-376 and RHD 47 (1969) 291-293; A. Biscardi, Studi in onore di G. 
Scherillo 1 (Milan, 1972) 111-152 and Atti del seminario romanistico internazionale (Perugia, 
1972) 45-61; H. J. Wolff, Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémischen Welt II (forthcoming: cf. 
Sav. Zeitschr. 91 [1974] 409 n. 11 and 412 n. 24). [See Postscript. ] 

6 W. Schubart, Griechische Paldographie (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 1.4, 1925), 


Pp. 72. 
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names which, while indeclinable in the LXX and in the NT when 
referring to OT figures, appear here with Greek declensional endings, in 
keeping with normal contemporary practice.? The names "Jovdas, "Iwavns, 
*Iwofmos and Xiwwy appear in their familiar declensional forms, but 
*Inaotds, which in the NT has the genitive "Ijcod, appears here in two 
other declensions, "Incodros and *Jncovov.’ Interesting also is the form 
Xafovoiwv, which renders Ktushion (as it appears in an Aramaic signa- 
ture) by a metathesis of aspirates.9 
III. The Language. However its presence among these papers is interpreted, 
No. 3 constitutes startling evidence of Roman law being invoked or applied 
in a remote Semitic milieu of Rome’s remotest eastern province. Other 
elements in these proceedings, as the legal commentators have emphasized, 
do not conform to Roman procedure and are presumably governed by or 
attributable to Greek or local practice.1° 

The Greek idiom of these documents displays a similar mixture, contain- 
ing some demonstrable Semitisms and some turns of phrase that look 
strikingly like translations of Latin. 


A. Semitisms. The most obvious Semitism occurs in No. 1.3-5 and 
17-20, éuaptupotonoato BaBab&...Xréyovow. The addition of the 
participle is one of the most familiar Hebraisms of the LXX and NT.11 
Equally striking is the repeated omission of the definite article in places 
where normal Greek usage requires it, e.g., to BovAjjs in Nos. 1.5 and 19 
and 2.7. Again, in lines 6 and 21 of No. 1 we read tpogia mpos tiv 
dvvapw ToKov apyupiov adrtod, ““maintenance in proportion to the 
amount of interest on his money.”’ The omission of the article with nouns 
governing a genitive is a Semitism found in the LXX and NT,!2 and the 
quoted phrase—the more striking as the text continues in normal Greek 


7 So already in Josephus and the NT: cf. e.g., R. W. Funk, A Greek Grammar of the 
New Testament §§53, 55; A. Debrunner, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache II, 2d ed. by A. 
Scherer (Sammlung Géschen 114/114a), p. go. 

8 According to Y. Yadin, Faarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 17 (1963) 235, one of the unpublished 
documents has the variant ’Iaaaovov. 

9 Normally, of course, the Greek simply drops the Semitic aspirations, for which it has 
no counterpart: thus Yeshua "Inoods, Yohana ’Jwavys, etc. 

10 Cf. E. Seidl, loc. cit. (note 5) 356; M. Lemosse, The Jrish Jurist 3 (1968) 367 and 
RAD 47 (1969) 291. In the words of J. Modrzejewski, RHD 46 (1968) 159, ‘““Ces textes 
grecs .. . témoignent, par leur langue, d’une forte hellénisation et, quant au fond, d’une 
pénétration trés poussée du droit romain dans les milieux juifs de Palestine a la veille de 
la révolte de Bar Kochba.”’ 

11 See e.g., R. W. Funk, op. cit. §§397(3) and 420 (cf. esp. John 1:32, éewapripnoev 
Aéywv). 

12 Ibid. §259. 
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with the article (kai trav Aowrdv strapydvrwy adrod)—is perhaps an 
instance of that usage. Both in literature (e.g., Polybius 3.14.10) and in 
the koine of the papyri from Egypt, corresponding expressions generally 
omit the article before d¥vapis or its equivalent but include it before the 
following nouns. This is not, however, an absolute rule: in P.Lond. 
1164k.10 (A.D. 212), for example, a debt is described as cepadaiov dpayuadv 
SicyetAtwy Kal ToKwv [a«]d7@v.13 Later in No. 1 (lines 7, 9, 22-23 and 26) 
we find réxov tod apyupiov, where the first noun remains without the 
article but the second has it in the normal Greek style. Again, lines 12 and 
30 have els diucaiwpa Képdous apyupiov, with no articles. The expression 
paKkapwwratos Kopots omits the article in line 10 but has rois in line 27. 
Another kind of Semitism found in the NT is the omission of the article 
with an abstract noun.!4 This usage may explain the following locutions in 
No. 1 where the want of the article is felt: mpos dweAcoy (6 and 22), 
Kapots wWyepwveias (10 and 27), epi THs amePapyeias amoddcews (11 and 
28). Also suggestive of non-Greek influence is the grammatical construction 
of the body (lines 5-13 = 20-31) of No. 1, a series of clauses loosely strung 
together, seemingly into a single clumsy sentence. See further below, 


8 = 24-25 n. 


B. Possible Latinisms. In attempting to discern the reason or reasons 
for such frequent omission of the Greek article, consideration should also 
be given to the possibility that some of the relevant expressions were trans- 
lated from, or influenced by, Latin originals, where there would of course 
be no articles. However unexpected or startling the information may be, 
No. 3 leaves no room to doubt the presence of legal Latin in the area; to 
which we can add, of course, the Latin of the governor’s office and of his 
army of occupation. 

In addition to the omission of the definite article, other elements in 
documents Nos. 1 and 2 that may reflect Latin influence are the following :15 

a) 1.1 and 14-15, 2.1. Dating by the Roman consuls and calendar was 
uncommon in the Greek East prior to the middle of the third century. In 
the papyri from Egypt there are more than two dozen consular dates from 
43 B.c. to the death of Hadrian, and all but three are in Latin documents 
(mostly relating to military affairs). Of the three Greek documents, two 
(BGU IV 1074, P.Oxy. XXVII 2476), though they refer to the consuls of 
A.D. 43, were actually written in the middle of the third century; and the 


13 The article is also omitted when the rate of interest is specified: toxwv dpaxpuciwr, 
TOKOU TpiwPoreiov, etc. 

14 Funk, op. cit. §258. 

15 J must leave to the competence of others to say whether any of these can be traced 
to local language or custom. 
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third (BGU I 140 = Chrest.Mitt. 373 = FIRA I 78; a.p. 119), Hadrian’s 
letter to the prefect Rammius Martialis regarding inheritance rights of 
the children of soldiers who die intestate, identifies itself at the outset 
as av[ti]ypa(pov) eqiat[oA(fs) Tod Kupiov pe|Onppy[nvlevperns [ex tOv “Pw- 
poouk |@[v. 

Thus, the dating by the Roman consuls in these transactions among non- 
Romans may reflect a wider and earlier use of Latin formula, perhaps 
under the impact of a military occupation (see also e, below), than papyri 
and inscriptions from other parts of the Roman East would lead us to 
expect. Two Greek documents from the Murabb’at caves, drawn up in the 
neighboring province of Judaea some 150 kms. from the Ma(h)oza of 
Nos. 1 and 2, also have consular dates. P. Jud.Des. 114 (A.D. 171 ?), a loan 
between parties at least one of whom is a soldier Aeyedvos dlexaryns (and 
hence also a Roman citizen), has only the consular dating; P. Fud.Des. 115 
(A.D. 124), a marriage contract between Jews, has the regnal year of 
Hadrian (in the same titulature as 1.1 and 14, cf. note ad loc.) followed by 
the consular dating.!® 

b) 1.6 and 21. In the papyri from Egypt (which regularly have the 
idiomatic kare dvvapw) the expression zpos dvveyuv does not occur before 
the fifth century, by which time the Greek koine shows many Latin intru- 
sions. Does zpos tiv S¥vepw in 1.6 and 21 render the Latin ad valorem? 
In Corp.Gloss.Lat. kare Svvapw is equated with pro viribus. While the 
expression dvvayis ypnucétwv is not unknown in Greek,!7 our text may 
be rendering vis argenti, a Latin expression that occurs, for example, in 
Cicero. 18 

c) 1.7 and 23. To express a rate such as “‘one half-denarius (tporratkov) 
per hundred denarii” the koine uses ave, ék and ws (as in lines g and 26), 
never eis.19 Nor can our text be explained in terms of classical Greek usage, 
where eis preceding a numeral expresses an upper limit or approxima- 
tion.20 Is ets here perhaps a translation of Latin ad??! 

d) In the documents from Roman Egypt the legal guardian of a child 
is called eémitpomos (= tutor), but a (non-Roman) woman transacts 


16 The texts are reprinted in E. Koffmahn, op. cit. (note 2), pp. go and 126. Comparable 
evidence from Dura-Europos is later in date, the excavation having yielded no Greek 
documents from the first Roman occupation of A.D. 115-117. The earliest relevant 
document is P.Dura 25, of A.D. 180, which is dated by the consuls, the emperor’s regnal 
year and the local (Seleucid) era. 

17 Tt occurs, for example, in Herodotus 7.9, and is restored in Chrest.Mitt. 284. 

18 De prov. cons. 2.4 and Tusc. disp. 5.32.91. 

19 Cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik I1.2, 44 and index s.vv. 

20 Cf. LSF s.v. III.2. 

21 Cf. eis €ros = ad annum, Corp. Gloss. Lat. s.v. 
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business pete Kxupiov tod deiva. This xvpios is normally her husband if 
she has one and he is on the scene, but we find the role filled by all manner 
of men, including even sons who are minors. In the Babatha archive only 
her husband is styled xvpios,22 apparently a literal use of the term, since 
he alone is her “‘lord.”’ In Nos. 1 and 2, where she is a widow, her trans- 
actional guardian is styled ézitpomos, the same term that is used for the 
guardians of her young orphan son. This identity of terminology corre- 
sponds to Roman usage, where the same word, tutor, serves in both kinds 
of guardianship, tutor impuberis and tutor mulieris. 

e) 1.38. Librarius is not only a Latin word, but its only previous occur- 
rences in papyri earlier than the fourth century have been as military 
secretaries.?3 It is thus at least possible, and perhaps likely, that there was 
a military detachment in the immediate area and No. 1 was drawn up for 
the illiterate parties by the secretary of the detachment adding to his 
income by a bit of “moonlighting.’’24 


IV. The Provincial Administration. Arabia, annexed to the empire in A.D. 106 
after being seized by a Roman army under A. Cornelius Palma, is the 
Roman province about which our information is scantiest. The new 
information contained in the documents from “‘the Cave of the Letters,”’ 
as outlined in the preliminary reports, includes distinct evidence of 
administrative changes introduced when the area passed from Nabatean 
to Roman rule.?5 

If—and it is still a very big if—the language of these documents does 
turn out to reflect Latin influences, the establishment of such a fact, 
coupled with the undoubted element of Roman law recorded in No. 3, 
would amount to a quantum leap in our knowledge of the provincial 
administration, suggesting a significant parallelism between Arabia and 
the other new province that Trajan organized at almost the same time, 


22 Cf. Y. Yadin, loc. cit. (note 8) 239. 

23 BGU 423 = Chrest.Wilck. 480.29; P.Mich. VIII 466.27 and 29; SB X 10530.11-12. 

24 The legionary headquarters were at Bostra, but detachments were garrisoned at 
other strategic points in the province: cf. R-E 12, col. 1511, P.Mich. VIII 466, and for the 
same practice in Roman Egypt see now R. S. Bagnall, BASP 12 (1975) 135-144, esp. 138, 
and O. Florida (GRBS Monograph 7, 1976), pp. 23-29. On the identity of the legion in 
Arabia at this time (previously thought to be the III Cyrenaica [R-E 12, col. 1510, 
P.Mich. VIII 466.29 note]), see now below, note 25. 

25 Cf. above, note 2, and esp. Y. Yadin, loc. cit. (note 8) 231. The evidence on the 
annexation date and the identity of the initial garrison of the new province was recently 
reviewed by G. W. Bowersock, ZPE 5 (1970) 37-47. He concludes that the date was in 
fact A.D. 106, and that Legio III Cyrenaica, still attested in Egypt in A.D. 127, was 
transferred to Arabia a few years later, ‘‘in connection with the revolt of Bar Kochba”’ 


(Pp. 43)- 
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Dacia. Although Dacia lay east of the Adriatic, adjacent to that half of the 
Roman empire which remained Greek in language and institutions, its 
peoples had been but lightly touched by Hellenic influences; it was, 
accordingly, organized like the Latin-speaking western instead of the 
Greek-speaking eastern provinces. For Arabia the first published docu- 
ments from ‘‘the Cave of the Letters” offer a suggestion of a similar, 
though not identical, pattern of organization: the lingua franca of the area 
was of course and remained Greek, but Roman legal institutions— 
expressed in Greek and adapted to local custom, to be sure—were spread 
into this hitherto sparsely populated region along with the new Roman 
military presence.6 


TExtTs27 


N.B. Interchange of ec and 1, frequent in both documents, is not separately noted in the 
apparatus. 

No. 1 
Ca. 33 x 30 cm. October 11 or 12, A.D. 125 


["Erous év]arov Adbroxparopo[s] Tpavavod Adpiavod Kaicaupos LeBauotod 
emt tratwv Mapxov Odvadrepiov Aaatixod 70 B kai Titiov Axvdeivov po 
teao|c-| 

2 [pwy ei|lddv "OxtwBpiwv, kara d€ tov apiOuov tis émapyeias ApaBias 
€rous eikootod pnvos “YmepBepetaiov Aeyopevov Oeapet reraptyn Kat 
elKo- 

[dv, ev Mo\wbe mept Zoaupav emt Tav emiPeBAnjueveny popTupwy €pLapTupo- 
momnoato BuBpobé Zipwvos 700 Moavajpov cata "Iwavov *Iw- 

4 [ojrrov 7o]8 (Katy By AG [x]at Apdo0Bsa °EAXovbc eT UTpomrewy *Inood 
*Inaotros viobd adtis oppavod Kataotabévtwy TH adTa@ Cppave@ 5[7o0] 

[Bolas {Blov]Ajs} t@v Iletpatwy, tlalpovrwy trav adrav émitporwy, 

Aéyovaa: Sua TO bpais my dcdwKevar TA vid plov + 6 
Gi [ 2s i Tpop ioe pos Tay §[]yopey \7[dxJov’ dpy[v|piov avdTod Kal TOV 
Nowra ¥ drrapyovTwv avTOU Kal pahvora ™pos dperAteey 7) Ty .uKo. [. 2-3 | 

[ + 8. Jov [klat ux x[op|n|yletv ad7@ toKov Tob apyupiou ei pw TpoTraL- 
evkov eva els Exarov Syvdpia, Exovoc tr&pxyovta a&s- 

8 [ype tovTlou Tod a&p[yupiolu ob Exere Tod dppavod, 610 mpoe“apTupoTroinoa 
iva et dokel byetv Sodvat or TO apyvptov 


26 Such an organizational concept would explain at least some of the apparent legal 
anomalies of the documents, e.g., “la condition des parties, qui ne sont pas citoyens 
romains et qui s’adressent 4 la juridiction du légat d’Arabie, la procédure utilisée . . . qui, 
a Rome, est en droit classique du ressort de la procédure extra ordinem et non de I’actio 
tutelae’’ (M. Lemosse, RHD 47 [1969] 291). 

27 Tn addition to the plates of the ed. pr. (above note 3), I was able to use a pair of 
excellent photographs very kindly lent me by Professor H. J. Polotsky. My text does not 
seriously differ from that of the ed. pr. in No. 2; the differences in No. 1 are noted in the 
appropriate places. 
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[8v’ aopadrelas rept broOyKns TH|y trapyovtTwv ov yopnyodaa TOKoV TOD 
apyuplov ws exatov dynv[a|piw[v dynvepw €v] 

[jpuov, dOev Axpmp@s Siaaw|9F pov 6 vids edy[apilorodvra pakapwwrarous 
Kotpois Ty [e]uorledlas *T[ovAio]y [’IovAucvod nye-| 

[uwvos emt ob rep ths ameBap|ye|ilas amoddcews tav tpopiwy mTap- 
nv[ylea. Te 7) BoPoGe "Iwevn [z]é ale emt) 

[evel THv emitpomwy Tob oppav]od. [[xact]] ‘ef Se pr, éorqu! TOTO TO 
paptupotroinpc [[eyevero]] eis duxaiwpo Képdous & apyupiov Tod dppa- 

[vod ]  vacat 


["Erous éevétrov Adroxparopos| Tpcavot Adpiavot Kaicupos XeBaorobd 
emt drat[w|y [Mapxov Ovadrepiov| 

[Acvatixod 76 B Kal Titiov Axvdrei]vov po tleconpwv] ¢fddv |’ Ox]7[w- 
Bpiwy, Kata dé TOV cpubuov THIS emapxetas | 

[ApaBias €rouvs eikootob paves ‘Y }rep[Be]pleratov Aeyouevov Oeapeli 
[rle[ra]p[rn Kal eixads ev Mawla sept 

[Zoupav émi tov éemPeBAn|uevwv paptipwv euaptupotoinoato BaBbala 
Xipwvos to} Mava- 

[nuov Kata "Iwevov "Iwon|mov tod <Kal> "EyA& Kai ABSooPda ’EXAovbe 
emir porray “Tnoot_ *Inaodros 

[viod obras Oppavob Kkatao|trabevtwv TO abT@ oppav@ td Bovdfs trav 

etpatwy, mrapovTw|v| 
[rav adtav emitpoTwy,| A€yovou die TO Jas wn SedwKevar TH vid [pov] 
6. [ 1-2 ].[ vacat? 

[tpopia mpos tiv dvvlapw roKxov [alpyupiov [ad]rod [k]ot [rdv] Aowrd |r] 
b[wapyovrwy adrod] 

[x]e[é HJ ¢A[voree mpos operdice|y fy [ + 10 Jovl + 6 Kat yun xopnyeiv 
avT@ TOKOV 

to[6] apl[yupl|iov e¢[i px) tpomcajerxoy eva els éxatov Syvepia, Elyovol|a 
drapyo[vra| ak[oxpec] 

t9[¥r]ov [rod d&pyupiov] 0b éyere Tod dppavod, 816 mpoewaprupomoinaa ive 
el Soxet 

vpeiv Sodvai lor To] dpyvpiov dv aopadias *..... ’ rept trobnkns TOV 
DrapyovTwv Lov yopn- 

[ylodca téKov tod [apyupioly ais Exarov Snvapiwy Snvapw ev yusov, dOev 
AapTp@s diaow- 

O[4 pov] 6 vios edyapioTav Tois paKapwwratos KaLpois yyeuwvrelias] 
Tovd[iJov *TovAvovob 

Hye“wwvos emi od mepl THs ameupyeias amoddcews THY Tpopiwy TupHv- 
yeila eya Ba- 

Bab& *Iwcvn 7O Tpoyeypappeveyp evel TOV emiTpOTTWY TOD dppavod. «i dé 
HH, €oTou 

todto [ro paptrupo|roinua eis dixaiwpya Képdovs apyuplov Tod dppavod 
el SudovTes 

ie epeee| = 4 euap|rupotromjaaro » BaBab& ws mpoyéypamrar dia 
emLTpOTroV aUTHS TODdE 


evyaptoray (cf. line 27). 10, 11, 27, 28 1. nyepov-. 24 iva Pap. 27 tovAvov 
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32 Tod tpdypato[s “Iovdov Xa]fovaiwvos ds mapwv tréypayey. (2nd hd.) 
BoBubas Dipwvos epapTuporrounadpn<y> 
Kata “Iwavov Eyha kal ACPBd>aoBda *ENovba emitpimwv Hoods 
u¢i>o<d> prov dppavod &’ emitpomov pov *Jovdc 
34. Xalovaiwvos axodlo|vOws TOKE »s TPOypeypuppevaceys epeoanow. *EXenl- 
pos ‘Ereaktpov eypaxpor v brrep adris 
epwrnGeis dia TO adTAs wn €Ci>Sévacu> ypeppora. vacat 


36 (1st hd.) Kat émeBaAovro paprupes Emra. Aramaic signature 
Nabataean signature 
38 6 be yparpas tobTo Oeevas Lipwvos ABrAa& pos. Aramaic signature 
32 bréypaibev : & corrected. 33 l. emitpomwr, "Inootd. 34 1. aipéoacw. 35 L. adrjy. 
‘TRANSLATION 


In the ninth year of Imperator Traianus Hadrianus Caesar Augustus, 
in the consulship of M. Valerius Asiaticus for the second time and Titius 
Aquilinus four days before the Ides of October, and according to the 
reckoning of the province Arabia in the twentieth year the twenty-fourth 
of the month Hyperberetaios (locally) called Thisri, in Mahoza-by-Zoara, 
before the attesting witnesses, 

Babatha daughter of Simon son of Menahem testified against John son 
of Joseph alias Egla(s?) and Abdobdat son of Illuta, guardians of her 
orphan son Jesus son of Jesus appointed for the said orphan by the town- 
council of Petra, in the presence of the said guardians, declaring: 

In view of the fact that you have not provided my orphan(?) son with 
suitable(?) maintenance money in proportion to the quantity of interest on 
his money and the rest of his property—and especially in relation to . . .— 
and that you allocate to him no interest on the money except one half- 
denarius per hundred denarii— 

Now, I have property equivalent in value to this money of the orphan 
that you hold (in trust), wherefore I previously testified to the effect that, 
if you agree to give me the money on security of a mortgage of my property, 
I will furnish interest on the money at one and a half denarii per hundred 
denarii, whence my son can be maintained splendidly, rendering thanks to 
the(se) most blessed times of the governorship of the governor Iulius 
Iulianus, before whom I, Babatha, sought a summons against the afore- 
mentioned John, one of the guardians of the orphan, for his refusal to pay 
out the (appropriate) maintenance money. Otherwise, this attestation will 
serve as legal evidence of profit from the money of the orphan if they 
Piven 

Babatha has testified as aforestated through her guardian for this 
matter, Judas son of Ktushion, who was present and subscribed. (2d hand) 
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I, Babatha daughter of Simon, have testified through my guardian Judas 
son of Ktushion against John son of Egla(s?) and Abdobdat son of Illuta, 
guardians of my orphan son Jesus, according to the aforestated conditions. 
I, Eleazar son of Eleazar, have written for her at her request, in view of 
the fact that she is illiterate. (1st hand) And there were applied (the 
signatures of) seven witnesses. 

(Aramaic) Yehudah son of Ktushion “‘lord of Babatha”’ in his presence 
testified Babatha according to the written above. Yehudah has written 
this. 

(Nabatean) Abdobdat son of Illuta, in my presence and in the presence 
of my colleague Yohana the son of Egla, we wrote this testimony according 
to the above written. Abdobdat has written this. 

(Aramaic) Yehohanan the son of Alex in the hand of Yehoseph his son. 
He who wrote this is Theénas son of Simon, librarius. 


Notes 


1(and14) This version of Hadrian’s nomenclature is found only here and in P.Fud.Des. 
115, the closest parallels elsewhere being 6 kvpios Tpataves “Adpravds Kaicap and Imp. 
Traianus Hadrianus: cf. P. Bureth, Les titulatures impériales. 

On the consular dating see above, §IIIB. 

1-2. There is a discrepancy of one day in the date. In the calendar of Rome “‘four days 
before the Ides” designates October 12th; in that of the province of Arabia, Hyper- 
beretaios 24th corresponds to October 11th (cf. R-E 10, col. 1595; A. E. Samuel, Greek and 
Roman Chronology (Handb.d.Altertumswiss. 1.7] 177). A note in the ed. pr. suggests that the 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that A.D. 124 was a leap year. It is hardly likely, 
however, that the intercalary day would still affect the calendar ten months after the end 
of the leap year. 

2 eixa[s ed. pr., noting the occurrence of the nominative in another (unpublished) 
document written on the same day. 

3 (and16) The village name Ma(h)oza is new. Zoara, here a first-declension feminine, 
appears in No. 2 as Zoora, apparently neuter plural. According to Ptolemy’s map, it lay 
southeast of and not far from Petra. Details (including a different localization by some 
modern scholars) are summarized by M. Lemosse, The Irish Jurist 3 (1968) 366 n. 3. 

3 (and 17) €mPdAdw does not occur in this context in the papyri from Roman Egypt 
(where we find e.g., d:a trav troyeypappevwv pwaptipwr, P.Oxy. 2131. 3), but P.Dura 26.5 
has emi trav emPeBAnuéevw Kai égypayeropevwv avdpdv, and in P.Dura 18.34 there is among 
the witnesses’ signatures the notation é7eBaAdyuny: see further the Dura editor’s comments 
Pp- 103, 140. 

3-4 (and 18) ’EyA&é: a new name, with nominative presumably in -as (but the 
Nabatean signature in line 38 has Egla). 

The filiation stated here is John son of Joseph son of Eglas. Everywhere else, both in 
Greek and in Aramaic (1.33 and 38, 2.6 and 11-12), he is styled John son of Eglas or John 
son of Joseph. This suggests that Joseph and Eglas are alternative names, and that we 
should accordingly read ’"Iwo7ov Tob <Kai> ’EyA& in 1.3-4 and 18. 

4 (also 12, 18-19, 29, 33) émitpdmwy ... dppavod: There is no indication of how old 
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the boy was at this time, but he was still under guardianship seven years later, when No. 2 
was written. 

4-5 (and 19-20) In Roman Egypt guardians were appointed by the grammateus 
(metro) poleos, the strategos, or the exegetes (usually acting for a higher official) : see most 
recently BASP 7 (1970) 116-118. At Rome and elsewhere appointment was normally by 
municipal magistrates, but possible involvement of the municipal council is suggested by 
a quotation from Ulpian in Digest 27.8.1. pr., si a magistratibus municipalibus tutor datus sit, 
non videtur per ordinem electus. Thus, while the present instance of appointment by the boule 
of Petra is unprecedented in extant documents, it may not be “‘une régle tout-a-fait 
particuliére” (M. Lemosse, loc. cit. 368; similarly “jamais d’un conseil,”’ 369). Cf. E. 
Sachers’ monograph-length article ‘““Tutela” in R-E 7A, esp. col. 1514. 

5 (and 20) M. Lemosse’s suggestion (loc. cit. 366 n. 4), however qualified, that the 
words Aéyouvoa dic may indicate a sworn declaration seems far-fetched. On Aéyouoa see 
above, §IIIA. 

5 At the end supply perhaps dppavod, paralleling the expression in lines 4 and 33. 
See further below, 20 n. 

5-6 (and 20-22) The obligation that Babatha here charges the guardians with 
violating is succinctly expressed in one of the Adriani sententiae (Aépiavod amopacess) : 
Adrianus dixit curatori: ‘“‘propter hoc ergo datus es, ut fame neces pupillum? pro modo ergo facultatis 
alimenta ei praesta.” (A8Spiavos elev t® ppovtiatH- Sic TobTo ody €5d0< ys, iva Aud mv<idEns 
Tov oppavov; Kata Sivapw odbv THs dToaTdcews Tpogia adt@ mapexe.) Corp. Gloss. Lat. III, 
36, 5-14. 

6 The restoration émi77Hdeva] is suggested by the sense and perhaps by the remnants 
at the corresponding point in line 20. 

6 (and 22) After duevAcay in line 6 eta is clear. The following letter, according to the 
indications of line 22, ought to be nu; if so it is a curiously distorted nu, the only such 
example of a letter that is formed quite regularly throughout. In what follows the letters 
xo stand out clearly, preceded by a letter, clear but with its top gone, which may be 
gamma or sigma or tau, and followed by the bottom tip of a letter that may be iota, 
sigma, tau, upsilon (most likely) or even chi. The attempt to read the beginning as « 
(yielding e.g., etxd7[ws) finds its obstacle in the fact that the presumed iota does not 
descend below the line, which it does everywhere else in the «. combination. [See Post- 
script. | 

The loss of what follows leaves unclear whether opiAla refers here to general local 
practice or more specifically to this wealthy family’s social standing (compare bmdaracts 
in the Adriani sententia above). 

7 (and 23) The word for one-half denarius, here masculine, has previously occurred 
as a neuter. 

Assuming that the interest is here stated per mensem (the standard Greek and Roman 
practice),28 Babatha’s complaint is that the guardians, who are presumably receiving 
interest at least at the standard rate of one per cent per month, are spending only half of 
that on her son’s maintenance. See further below, 12 n. 

8 (and 24-25) As Polotsky points out in a footnote of the ed. pr., the iva clause is a 
hybrid conflate of two constructions, (1) «i Soxe? duiv dodven and (2) iva, et Soke? dpiv, 
dare. 

g (and 26) On the Greek ending -w for -.ov, in evidence from at least the third 
century B.c., see E. Mayser, Grammatik 1.2, pp. 15-16. 


28 Cf. e.g., WB s.v. toxos, CIL III p. 930 no. 3 = FIRA III 123. 
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g-10 (and 26) Incontrast to the guardians, whom she accuses of spending far less than 
the interest actually received on the invested funds (cf. above, 7 n.), Babatha here offers 
to pay out three times as much if the administration of the funds is turned over to her. 
It may be that this higher-than-normal rate is evidence of frontier conditions, with invest- 
ment capital scarce and at a premium. See further below, 12 n. 

10 (and 27) Although Iulius Iulianus ‘‘cannot be identified with certainty with any 
of the known bearers of that name,”’29 it is at least worth noting that he may have been a 
son or grandson (R-E 10 col. 158, no. 61) of Ti. Iulius Alexander. Favoring such an 
identification are the longstanding business interests of the family in the Red Sea region, 
and evidence of prominent governmental careers exercised wholly or nearly so in the 
Egypt—Judea—Arabia geographical triangle: We have long known, for example, that Ti. 
Iulius Alexander was first epistrategos of the Thebaid and then procurator in Judea before 
becoming prefect of Egypt; and now we find in one of the unpublished documents from 
“The Cave of the Letters’’ that the governor of Arabia in A.D. 130 was named Haterius 
Nepos,3! no doubt the son of the prefect of Egypt of a.p. 120-124. Such a regional policy 
in governance may well have been the concomitant or counterpart of Hadrian’s well- 
known regionalization of Rome’s far-flung military units. Such a policy may also be 
reflected in the shuffle of legions that took place between ca. A.D. 120 and 140, when the 
III Cyrenaica, which had been stationed in Egypt from Augustus to Hadrian, was moved 
to Arabia, to be replaced in Egypt by the II Traiana, which had probably been stationed 
in Syria under Trajan and Hadrian. 

11 (and 28) apayyédAw normally expresses the action of the presiding judge in 
issuing a summons: cf. WB s.v. Here, with Babatha (the complainant) as its subject, the 
verb presumably conveys that the summons was issued at her request. 

11-12 (and 28-30) mapyvyeAa eyw ed. pr. This reading is clear in line 28, but line 11 
had something different, related to the crossed-out words of line 12. Of the seven letters 
before BaBaOé in line 11 the middles are lost in a break caused by a horizontal fold of the 
papyrus. The very bottoms of the letters are preserved, together with dots of ink from the 
tops of four of the letters. The three letters before BaBalé cannot be eyw but look most like 
the remnants of ren. The letter before those three ought—as in line 28, and because the 
statement has since line 5 = 20 been in the first person—to be alpha, i.e., the ending 
of rapyvyevAa, but if so it is an alpha smaller than normal for this hand; epsilon would fit the 
space and remaining trace of ink much more comfortably. 

In sum, it appears that the scribe first wrote rapyyyeAé te 7 BoBaba "Iwavyn.. . Kat 
TodTo TO paprupoToinua eyevero eis Sixaiwya. He then drew a horizontal line through 
kai and éyévero, canceling those words (whether he also canceled anything before BaBaba 
cannot be determined because of the horizontal break in the papyrus), and inserted «i de 
pH, €or interlinearly. In lines 28-30 he wrote only the corrected text. 

According to a note in the ed. pr., the mapayyeAia, written on the same day, is extant 
among the as yet unpublished documents: cf. above, 2 n. 

12 (and 30) eis... dppavod: The meaning is far from clear. I suspect that Babatha, 
after chiding against the guardians for spending on her son’s maintenance only a fraction 
of the interest yielded by his money (cf. above, 7 n., 10 n.), is here accusing the guardians 
of profiting from their trust by pocketing the rest of the interest themselves. Some such 


29H. J. Polotsky, Israel Exploration Journal 12 (1962) 259. 
30 Cf. A. Fuks, 77P 5 (1951) 214-216, or the brief summary by E. G. Turner, 7RS 44 


(1954) 59- 
31 Cf. H. J. Polotsky, loc. cit. 
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malversation was presumably the basis of the actio tutelae envisaged in document No. 3. 
But the matter was presumably settled out of court, since No. 2 shows the guardians paying 
for the boy’s maintenance seven years later. 

20 ad fin. B...8w[..sed. pr. Of the first letter only the top loop or hook is left. The 
ductus of the ink stroke seems to me to give ¢ as another possible reading: dp]papod? 
[See Postscript. ] ; 7 

25 The interlinear insert is blurred. The second letter may be lambda, less likely 
delta. 

31 7 at the beginning of the line may be z. 

32 According to a note of the ed. pr., after zpayparos some of the documents of the 
Babatha archive have and others omit yépw (for which the lacuna here has no room). 

33 Hoovovo, ed. pr. 

36 The statement calls for seven witnesses, but the signatures that follow name at 
most five men. 


No. 2 
Ca. 13 x 19 cm. August 19, A.D. 132 


ent tratwv Taiov Leppiov Adbyopetvov kat [ToumXiov TpeBiolv Xepy|: [avo] 
[zee 
Sexarecodpwv Kodwdav Lemrep[Bl]piwy xara rov rijs véas ¢[ma]pytas 
ApaBi- 
as apiOpov erous €Bddpuov efxooro[6] wnvos Topmaiov rpwdt[n ély Mawla 
mepysetpw Loopwv. BaBaba{s} Lipwlvlos, cvpmapovros adbrH [émitpdzov| 
[a]? 
5 obmép adtis broypapovtos BaBedu[s] Movonpov, aupdre|[por t]y[s] adris 
Mow- 
las, Liww xupt@ "Iwavov ’EyAe [ris adz[A]s Mawlas yaipi[v.] ood 
devrépov ée7m- 
TpOTrOV KaraorabevTos [+ 16] dr[o BovdAjs ITerp|aiwv *Inoo[v-] 
ov ‘Inoovov 6 oppavod v[iod] pov, anlécx]ov 7[ap]& a[o]d ts Adyo[v tplopiwy 
Kol OLpe- 
alyod rob adtob "Inoovov v[tod] wlov] apyupiov Snvapiwy [€€] a[m]o unvos 
10 Ilovnpov mpwtn<s> Tob adbtobd Erov<s> EBddpov eikooTobd péxpt Topm- 
aloly TpiaKka- 
51, unvadv teXiwv tpis. <————————. Aramaic signature <———_—__— 
Aramaic signature <——_——_—_ 
a Aramaic signature <——____ 
Aramaic signature <——______ 
15 épyenvicets} BaBobés Zipwvos: améayxov Trapc Ziypove Kupt® *Iwavov 
emit pomros *Inoovov vid pov is Adly]ov t[polpiwy Kat cupral woo avToo 
apyuplov Sqvapioy & dnd pyres Teayrjpou tpdrns péxpt Topmuatov 
TpiaKaou ETOUS 
€Bdopov eikoorod, ai elow paves [réAvoe tplis. [Sie emit|pdzov adrijs 
BaBedis Maverpov. 
Teppav[o]s Lovd[o]u eyparpbe. 


1 Adyoupivov. 4. TrEptpeTpov. 8-9 auqiacpod. 9g Syvepia. 10-I1 tpiaxados. 
II tpi@v. 15 Lipwwvos xuptod. 16 emitpomov, viod, apquacpod. 17 Snvapia, Tpiaxddos. 
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TRANSLATION 


In the consulship of C. Serrius Augurinus and P. Trebius Sergianus 
fourteen days before the Kalends of September, according to the reckoning 
of the new province Arabia in the twenty-seventh year the first of the 
month Gorpiaios, in Mahoza-by-Zoora. Babatha daughter of Simon, with 
her guardian present and subscribing for her, both of the said Mahoza, to 
the hunchback Simon son of John son of Eglas, greeting. You having been 
appointed by the town council of Petra to be [in place of your father ?] the 
second guardian of my orphan son Jesus son of Jesus, I have received from 
you, toward the account of maintenance and clothing of the said Jesus my 
son, six denarii of silver (for the period) from the first of the month 
Panemos of the said twenty-seventh year up to the thirtieth of Gorpiaios, 
three complete months. 

(Aramaic) Babatha the daughter of Simeon has received from Simeon 
the son of Yohana the son of Yehoseph the epitropos of my son Yeshua for 
clothing and food of my son Yeshua, six silver dinars, from the first of 
Tamuz until the thirtieth of Elul year twenty-seven, which are three full 
months. Babeli the son of Menahem has written this. 

Translation of (the statement of) Babatha daughter of Simon: I have 
received from Simon the hunchback son of John, guardian of my son Jesus, 
toward the account of his maintenance and clothing, six denarii of silver 
(for the period) from the first of month Panemos up to the thirtieth of 
Gorpiaios of the twenty-seventh year, which are three complete months. 
By her guardian Babeli son of Menahem. 

I, Germanos son of Judas, have written (this). 


NorteEs 


4 Zoopwy: presumably the genitive of a neuter plural form (cf. above, 1.3 n.). 

6-7 On the duration of the boy’s guardianship see above, 1.4 n. 

5 (and 18) BoaBeds: As the Aramaic (line 14) gives the nominative of Babatha’s 
guardian’s name as Babeli, the ending in -is is apparently intended as a genitive (presum- 
ably following the homophonous -7, -ys declension). 

7 Perhaps the lacuna had something like av7i tod matpés cov. The substitution of 
the son raises interesting questions. (1) Had the father died, or simply asked the boule to 
appoint his son in his stead? We have no way of knowing, but a priori the former seems 
likelier. (2) Greek and Roman practice was normally content with a single guardian, but 
the orphan Jesus appears to have been under the constant tutelage of two (so too in 
P.Cattaoui verso = Chrest.Mitt. 88 1.26-28, I1.13-15). Was this required by local custom 
(each to serve as a check on the other?), or merely an ad hoc arrangement here, perhaps 
at the insistence of one of the parties? Again we have no way of knowing, but a priori the 
former again seems likelier. 

8-19 and 16 dyqalyod: on zeta for sigma see E. Mayser, of. cit. I, p. 204. 
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10 pwn: In contrast to the general tendency in postclassical Greek for datives to be 
replaced by genitives (cf. e.g., A. Debrunner, op. cit., pp. 110-113), here and later (10-11 
and 17 tpraxddi, 15 Xiwwe xupr@) the writer of No. 2 uses a dative where a genitive is 
required. In the numerals zpwrn and tpiaxaés the error is readily understandable, since 
days of the month on which documents are drawn up are expressed in the dative. 

15 €ppnvia defines what follows as a Greek translation of the acknowledgment of 
receipt that Babatha, acting through her guardian (cf. line 18), made in her native tongue. 

16 vi@: om. ed. pr. 


PostTscRIPT 


A preprint of the forthcoming article by H. J. Wolff (cf. above, note 5) 
became available to me after the preceding pages had been written. In 
that article—leaving aside here the extensive legal commentary—Wolff 
offers the following points of textual interest in document No. 1. 

Line 20 (= 5-6): Wolff thinks that the end of line 20 can be read and 
restored as [pov t]a d€ovra [adr], which gives excellent sense and fits the 
space well. Unfortunately, the vertical stroke that he takes as completing 
a nu is really the bottom of the rho of zapovrwy in the line above. 

Lines 6-7 (= 22): Wolff reads the visible end of line 6 as jv nxovf[, 
which may be right: the nu still remains troublesome (cf. above, note to 
line 6 [= 22]), but the eta, while not in its usual form, can be paralleled 
elsewhere in the document (e.g., in dynvepia, line 7). 

Wolff then restores OpetAtav hv nKov| oa elyov bpiv, translating “auf das 
Gesprach hin, das ich (zu euch) kommend mit euch hatte,” and citing the 
“ahnliche Sprachwendung” rods vopous ajxev €xwv of Demosthenes 37.45. 
Cf. also P.Oxy. 1588. 6-8, ta apytpia mept dv moAAcKis cor amavTHoas 
wpetiuoa. See now also Wolff’s article in RIDA 23 (1976) 271-290. 
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Some Roman Elements in Roman Egypt 


J. F. GILLIAM 


My purpose here is not to attempt a comprehensive survey of a large and 
often elusive subject. I will merely comment on a few texts that appear to 
deserve more attention, with larger questions in mind though they may not 
be stressed. No one would claim that in Egypt Roman influence was as 
penetrating and significant as in Gaul or Spain. Additions and changes 
that in some sense are specifically Roman may often seem as superficial 
and inconsequential as the inscriptions carved on the statue of ““Memnon” 
or the graffiti of tourists of the Roman period in the nearby royal tombs. 
But even the seemingly superficial and ephemeral may prove to have some 
interest and significance, while what is basic and hardly changing through 
the centuries may often be taken for granted, once grasped. In any event, 
not everything Roman in Egypt was entirely superficial. 


1. P.Mich. III 169 = FIRA III 4 = CPL 162 


This diptych, found in Karanis and dated in A.D. 145, contains the birth 
certificate of illegitimate twins, MM. Sempronii Sp(urii) filit Sarapio et 
Socratio.1 The choice of cognomina seems to reflect a concern for balance and 
shows more imagination than Gemellus and Geminus, for example, 
recorded in an inscription from Rome (CJL VI 19012). The twins are 
described as ex incerto patre. The mother, Sempronia Gemella, made the 
declaration, with the help of a tutor, C. Iulius Saturninus. Obviously, she 
was a Roman citizen and had this declaration prepared for that reason. 
Her sons’ civic status, it will be seen, depended on hers. Gibbon remarked 
that among the “‘solid advantages” of Roman citizenship was “‘the benefit 
of the Roman laws, particularly in the interesting articles of marriage, 
testaments, and inheritances.” The advantages might involve troublesome 

1 First published by H. A. Sanders, AFA 32 (1928) 309-329. 

2 E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 1896) I 37 
(ed. Bury). 
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complications for individuals. But though situations differed, at the time 
of this text citizenship often continued to have important consequences in 
everday life. 

It will suffice to give the inner text of the diptych:3 


II 
Sempronia Gemella t(utore) a(uctore) C - Iulio Satur- 
nino testata est eos qui signaturi 
erant se enixam esse ex in- 
certo patre - XII Kal - Aprel(es) q(uae) p(roximae) f(uerunt) 
natos masculinos geminos eosque 
vocetari M M Sempronios Sp .- filios 
Sarapionem et Socrationem 
ideoque se has testationes in- 
terposuisse dixit quia lex 


III 
Aelia Sentia et Papia Poppaea 
spurios spuriasve in albo profiteri 
Welat« Go-ve- Tye: ene 9 <b) 188, 
Actum Alex(andriae) ad Aeg(yptum) III - K - Maias Imp(era- 
tore) 
Caesare T - Aelio Hadriano Antonino 


Aug(usto) Pio IIII M - Aurelio Caesare II cos - 
anno VIII Imp(eratoris) Caesare T. Aeli Hadriani 
Antonini Aug(usti) Pii mense Pachon 

die - IIII - 

The first editor of the diptych, H. A. Sanders, suggested that the tutor 
Saturninus was in fact the father of the twins and a soldier.* More recently 
H. C. Youtie has referred to this possibility with understandable interest 
in an article on illegitimacy, remarkable for its penetration and humanity.5 
Pertinent legal texts make it clear that the phrase ex incerto patre need not 
be taken literally. Herennius Modestinus states, vulgo concepti dicuntur qui 
patrem demonstrare non possunt, vel qui possunt quidem, sed eum habent, quem 
habere non licet.6 A decision of Caracalla provides an example in the second 
category.7 A woman found that she had unwittingly married a slave, 
named Eros, believing him to be free. The emperor ruled that she could 
recover her dos and whatever else Eros owed her, and adds regarding their 
children, filii autem tui, ut ex libera nati incerto tamen patre, spurii ingenut 


3 The numerals II and III are added by the editor in P. Mich. 

4 Specifically a legionary, AFA 32 (1928) 328. 

5 **AITIATOPEZ: Law vs. Custom in Roman Egypt,’”’ Le Monde Grec . . . Hommages a 
Claire Préaux (Brussels, 1975) 723-740. For the diptych see 728-729, 736. 

6 Dig. I 5.23. 

7 Cod. Lust. V 18.3. 
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intelleguntur. It seems reasonable to conclude that the father of the twins 
was probably also illicit rather than unknown. At any rate, Gemella was 
not always careless and improvident, and she acted as a concerned but 
hopeful mother once her sons were born. The declaration was prepared to 
help protect a desirable civic status, and the copy we have was evidently 
thought worth keeping in the family records for a time.8 

But should we assume that the father was probably a soldier? Such an 
assumption would not be unnatural in many periods.® More specifically, 
it is well known that till the time of Severus Roman soldiers could not 
marry, and that their illegitimate children were numerous.!° Further, one 
may reasonably suspect that Sempronia Gemella’s citizenship had been 
inherited from a father, or more remote ancestor, who had served in the 
army.!! If so, she may have had family connections in military circles. 
Quite possibly, too, some or all of the men named in the text may have 
been soldiers or veterans.!2 But none is identified as such, and it seems 
necessary to consider the matter further. 

The three other festationes that concern illegitimate children may prove 
instructive (CPL 159-161).!3 In date, they run from A.D. 127 to 138. All 
three were made by the fathers, who were soldiers serving in auxiliary 
cohorts; the mothers are merely named. The declarations were drawn up 
and signed in the hiberna of the soldiers’ units.!4 In that prepared by 
Gemella one finds merely Alex(andriae) ad Aeg(yptum), with no reference to 
a camp or unit.!5 In the only text in which the names of witnesses are 


8 It came from house B 7, “‘in which were found datable papyri of the second century 
A.D.,” AJA 32 (1928) 309. Whether any may be connected with the diptych, I do not 
know. 

9 For the problem in France in the early eighteenth century, e.g., see A. Corvisier, 
L’armée frangaise de la fin du XVII° siécle .. .: Le Soldat (Paris, 1964) II 885-886. A soldier 
found to be responsible might be imprisoned. 

10 See J. Lesquier, L’armée romaine d’ Egypte (Cairo, 1918) 262-279; H. Nesselhauf, CIL 
XVI 154-155; G. R. Watson, The Roman Soldier (London, 1969) 133-140. The number of 
legionary recruits ex castris was considerable; for Egypt see Lesquier, 211, 214. H. C. 
Youtie discusses illegitimate children of soldiers, loc. cit. (n. 5) 737-740. 

11 R. Cavenaile lists 26 Sempronii in his ‘‘Prosopographie de l’armée romaine d’Egypte 
d’Auguste a Dioclétien,” Aegyptus 50 (1970) 294-295. The name is common in Karanis, 
and Sempronii Gemelli are known there and in the army. The twins may have been given 
her father’s praenomen. The fact that her tutor is not her father may mean that he had died. 

12 Sanders quite reasonably suggested legionaries, AZA 32 (1928) 328. There seems, 
however, to be no reason to think that Gemella was a freedwoman, as he does, pp. 327-328. 

13 For some comments on CPL 159 see J. F. Gilliam, Hommages a Claire Préaux 771-773. 

14 In CPL 161 ad hib(erna). A town is also named in each. 

15 In FIRA III 47 = CPL 221 (A.D. 142) incastris Aug (ustis) hibernis leg (ionis) II Tr (aianae) 
For(tis) et alae Mauretanae is added. Cf. also CPL 102 (a.D. 92) and 189 (A.D. 153). 
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preserved, they identify themselves in the regular military fashion by their 
century or turma and sometimes by rank (CPL 159). In all three testationes 
those making the declarations explain their situation and thus the form of 
the document (which is not the professio made for legitimate children) as 
propter districtionem militarem. In one the father adds a specific reason for 
preparing it: ut possit post honestam missionem suam ad epicrisin suam adprobare 
filium naturalem esse (CPL 159). These testationes concerning children of 
soldiers obviously differ from that of Gemella in significant ways. But the 
most striking one is the role of the father in the former, and his complete 
absence in the latter, made more emphatic by the substitution of Spurius 
and incertus pater. The absence of any military titles and terminology has 
already been stressed. 

As has been noted, the fathers in CPL 159-161 were all auxiliaries. But 
there is no reason to suppose that a legionary could not make use of such 
a document. A well known letter of Hadrian, which was posted in the 
camp of the two legions in Egypt in A.D. 119, specifically established the 
right of children who were acknowledged during the period of military 
service to succeed to their fathers’ property.!© A testatio would have been an 
obvious way of acknowledging a child for this purpose or others. As regards 
auxiliaries, after some date between a.p. 140 and 144 children were no 
longer granted citizenship upon their father’s discharge.!7 But this does not 
seem to provide an adequate explanation of the absence or suppression of 
the father’s name in our text. 

In considering a soldier’s restrictions and especially his inability to have 
a legal marriage, it should be kept in mind that he had a great deal of 
freedom as regards relations with women and responsibilities to children. 
No vow of celibacy was required. He could take an unofficial wife or 
concubine, if he was not content with more casual connections, and 
acknowledge children without concern about disciplinary action. A testatio 
concerning illegitimate twins should not have caused trouble unless there 
were other complications. The military diplomata, from the time of their 
first appearance under Claudius, gave auxiliary soldiers conubium with the 
informal uxores they might already have, when they approached or reached 
the time of discharge.18 The grant of citizenship to their children until 


16 BGU 140 = Mitteis, Chrest. 373 = FIRA I 78. Cf. the fragmentary opening lines of 
P.Oxy. XLII 3014 (a new text of the Gnomon Id. Log.). 

17 As is evident from the diplomata; see e.g., G. Alféldy, Historia 17 (1968) 217, and now 
esp. H. Wolff, Chiron 4 (1974) 479-510. 

18 In the formula commonly used the emperor granted to those listed, conubium cum 
uxoribus, quas tunc habuissent, cum est civitas tis data, aut, siqui caelibes essent, cum tis, quas postea 
duxissent dumtaxat singuli singulas. 
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Antoninus Pius has already been mentioned. In BGU 140, as we have seen, 
Hadrian assumed that soldiers might formally recognize children and be 
interested in their welfare. Nevertheless, the wives of soldiers, to give them 
this courtesy title, were particularly dependent on the good will and sense 
of responsibility of their husbands. They had very little legal protection,!9 
and whatever social pressures might be exerted on their behalf would 
depend on circumstances such as the unit’s location and its movements, 
and on the proximity and importance of their relatives.?° 

Further, unlike peasants and villagers in Egypt or elsewhere, soldiers 
obviously did not need wives to share their work,?! and though many 
nevertheless had and retained them, many others did not. Tacitus writes 
of some veterans settled in Italy in the time of Nero, neque coniugits susci- 
piendis neque alendis liberis sueti orbas sine posteris domos relinquebant (Ann., XIV 
27.2). Gravestones of soldiers very often name commilitones or brothers as 
heirs, with no mention of wives or children. Of the auxiliary diplomata that 
are sufficiently preserved to settle the matter in the period from Claudius 
to 140, 28 include wives, children, or both, but in 38 neither wives nor 
children are found. At the end of this period, however, especially in a 
province as relatively quiet as Egypt, the proportion of soldiers having 
wives and children presumably became substantially higher.22 But what- 
ever the exact figure may have been, no doubt it was considerably lower 
than that of the same age group in the civilian population. On the other 
hand, one may suspect that the proportion of disappointed women and 
abandoned children was higher around military camps than in ordinary 
villages. 


19 They could not recover any money that had been given as a concealed dos; see 
P.Cattaoui = Mitteis, Chrest. 372. The state made no provision for soldiers’ widows, though 
nearly half of auxiliary soldiers might be expected to die before they completed their 
twenty-five years term of service. 

20 Obviously daughters or sisters of soldiers in the unit might be expected to have an 
advantage. 

21 If soldiers had inherited or acquired property, wives might be useful, as any bride 
also might be who had land or money. 

22 Of the auxiliary diplomata from Claudius through Trajan 10 included wives and 
children, 4 children only, and 30 neither wives nor children. Of those from 117 to 140, 
5 included wives and children, 8 children only, 1 a wife only, and 8 neither wives nor 
children. The figures are too small to allow one to reach any firm conclusions, but they 
suggest that more soldiers were forming families in the first part of the second century, 
which should be kept in mind in considering the withdrawal of grants of citizenship to 
children ca. 140. To judge from the figures we obtain from this source, sailors showed little 
interest in family life. Of their diplomata up to 140, 1 included a wife and a child, 2 children 
only, and 12 neither wives nor children. Inscriptions record more marriages and children, 
but it is hard to know how representative they are. 
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To return to the diptych, it seems to me very doubtful that the twins 
were born in a legally irregular but stable family of a soldier, and very 
doubtful too that Saturninus was their father. If he were, he would appear 
to be in effect disowning them, in direct contrast to the soldiers in CPL 
159-161. Perhaps Gemella did not know or would not name the father. 
Or whoever she named may have felt uncertain and unwilling to accept 
responsibility. Perhaps the father was too closely related; e.g., Roman 
citizens could not marry sisters or aunts.23 If the father was a peregrinus, 
Roman citizenship could not have been claimed for the twins if he were 
identified.24 Or he may have been married to someone else or unmention- 
able for other reasons. The document simply does not provide enough 
information to settle the questions it raises. 

Evidence from other sources would be welcome. As it happens, a 
C. Iulius Saturninus and a Sempronia Gemella are linked again in an 
entry in the great tax roll from Karanis of 171/172 and in another in the 
roll of 172/173.25 The wax tablet of 145, it will be recalled, was found in 
Karanis. It is entirely possible that the two persons with these names in the 
tablet were still alive twenty-seven years or more later. Gemella was 
presumably quite young when her sons were born. Unfortunately, the tax 
rolls do not state the relationship of their Saturninus and Gemella. She 
merely pays some taxes for which Saturninus was responsible, as his agent 
or perhaps as a lessee. She did the same for other land owners, on what 
basis is also not recorded.26 The combination of the names makes it 
tempting to conclude that the Saturninus and Gemella of the tablet and 
of the tax rolls were the same. If so, their relationship was evidently a 
continuing one, whether or not he remained her tutor. Further, in another 
papyrus from Karanis of 176/179 a Iulius Saturninus is described as a 
veteran and landowner, P.Mich. TX 535. It seems certain that he is the 
man found in the tax rolls.27 If he was also Gemella’s tutor in 145, which 
seems to me probable, he was no doubt at that time still a soldier on active 
service.28 The most simple explanation of his role may be that he was a 


23 It seemed to be necessary to record the prohibition in Gnomon Id. Log. 23. 

24 In keeping with the lex Minicia. For instances of those affected see R. Taubenschlag, 
The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri2 (Warsaw, 1955) 108, n. 18. 

25 P.Mich. 1V 223, lines 3289-3291 and 224, lines 3901-3903. 

26 P. Mich. IV 223, lines 2144-2147 and 3292-3297 and 225, lines 2423-2425; cf. 223, 
lines 2906-2908, 224, lines 4913-4917, and 358 B, lines 19-21. But these entries require an 
expert’s commentary. Close relatives (a brother and sister?) and a workman or lessee 
with an Egyptian name seem to be involved. 

27 This is the view of the editor, E. M. Husselman. 

28 If Saturninus had enlisted in a legion, ala, or cohort in 140, for example, he would 
have been discharged ca. 165 when about forty-five. 
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family friend from Karanis, who took the place of Gemella’s deceased 
father in making arrangements for her testatio. 

To turn to the witnesses, the names of several require revision or 
comments. The signatures are copied in this text, and it is helpful to have 
all of them in the same hand. But some are poorly preserved. They have 
been read as follows :29 


M. Vibi Pollionis 

M. Octavi Sereni 

L. Aemili Maximi 

L. Caponi Saturnini 
5 (C. Aebuti Saturnini 

C. Vibievi Crassi 

M. Holconi Ampiss[i] 


In line 4 one should read L. Aponi Saturnini. This eliminates the name 
Caponius which, as Professor Sanders remarked, appears not to be 
attested. Nor does Ampissus in line 7 seem to be found elsewhere. Here I 
would suggest Ampliati. In line 6 the gentilicium appears not as yet to have 
been read satisfactorily. It may have ended -usi, but I have nothing to 
propose for the beginning.2° Crassi is not right. Carisi is an attractive 
possibility, as Professor Youtie has observed.31 

The seven names, considered as a group, have a correct, distinctly Latin 
aspect. Misleading or ambiguous as this may be, Holconius at least is a 
very rare gentilicium, otherwise known only in Pompeii.32 L. Aponius 


29 I have depended on the plates published in Sanders’ article (above n. 1), but H. C. 
and L. C. Youtie have most generously and helpfully examined the originals and checked 
my suggestions. 

30 Arangio-Ruiz’ Vibieni is an emendation. 

31 He proposed this after I had suggested Car- . The alternatives that I had not 
mentioned but had in mind were Carisi or Carini. The name is probably to be taken as 
C(h)arisius rather than the Latin Carisius. In regard to the cognomen in line 7 he writes 
“Your Ampliati is attractive, especially with respect to /, although p is hard to fix definitely 
on the photo.” 

32 Sanders had noticed this, AZA 32 (1928) 320. The occurrences in texts published 
more recently, so far as I know, are all from Pompeii. For the family see M. della Corte, 
Case ed abitanti di Pompei3 (Naples, 1965) 239-242. Ampliatus, which I read as Holconius’ 
cognomen, is most often found as a name of slaves and freedmen. But it appears to be more 
widely used in towns of Central and Southern Italy, in the areas included in CIL IV, IX, 
X, and XI. In view of the gentilicium the occurrences in Pompeii are particularly interesting, 
e.g., L. Popidius L. f. Ampliatus and N. Popidius Ampliatus; for their family see della 
Corte, 151, n. 4. When and how this Holconius Ampliatus, or whoever first brought the 
name, came to Egypt is of course quite uncertain. Ampliatus himself may have been born 
there, needless to say. The fact that recruits from Italy, including one from Nuceria, were 
sent to the legio IJ Traiana in A.D. 132 or 133 illustrates the wide range of possibilities; see 


F. Gilliam, A7P 77 (1956) 363. 
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Saturninus has a name which, though much more common, also attracts 
one’s attention. The senatorial Aponii Saturnini of the first century may 
have made the cognomen seem especially appropriate for an Aponius in a 
number of areas. A M. Aponius Saturninus was a conspicuous landowner 
in the Fayum in the time of Tiberius.*3 

C. Aebutius Saturninus raises particularly interesting possibilities. The 
gentilicium is familiar to students of the Republic and Roman Law, 4 but 
there were no conspicuous figures with this name in the second half of the 
first century B.c. or in the Early Empire who might have caused it to be 
assumed by large numbers of new citizens. It was widely if thinly spread, 
however, and in Egypt is found from the early first century.35 In 142 an 
Aebutius (only his gentilicium is given) was a decurion in the ala I Thracum 
Mauretana, stationed in Alexandria in the same camp as the legio I 
Traiana.36 This was of course only three years before the testatio of Gemella, 
also written in Alexandria. In view of the comparative rarity of the 
gentilicium and the coincidence in time and place, there seems to be a 
substantial possibility that C. Aebutius Saturninus was the decurion, and 
if so that all the witnesses as well as C. Iulius Saturninus were members of 
the ala.37 The document in which the decurion was named was an elaborate 


33 For the senatorial Aponii Saturnini see PIR2 A 936, 938. For the landowner, 
Rostovtzeff, SEHRE2 671. One part of his property was in the vicinity of Karanis. P. Mich. 
V 312 records him as sharing ownership of land with Ti. Claudius Balbillus, which 
indicates a high social standing however he is to be identified. The most recently published 
papyrus mentioning him is P.Mich. XII 633. Cavenaile (n. 11) lists three Aponii. The 
witness has a praenomen different from that of the landowner and the consul. For legionary 
Aponii Saturnini in Africa see CIL VIII 2554, 2564, 2810. 

34 Notably because of the fifth century consular Aebutii and the lex Aebutia. Others are 
listed in R.E. I cols. 442-443. See also Th.L.L. I cols. go5-go6. Of the less conspicuous 
Aebutii one may note the three members of the consilium of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, each 
with a different praenomen and tribe, CIL 12 709 (B.c. 89). 

35 To those listed in the Mamenbuch and Foraboschi, Onomasticon, one should add the 
early Latin text PSJ. XIII 1321 = CPL 187; cf. my comments in Hommages a Claire 
Préaux 774. 

36 FIRA III 47 = CPL 221, cited above in n. 15. Published by O. Guéraud and 
P. Jouguet, Etudes de Papyrologie 6 (1940) 1-21, pls. I-VI. Because of the value of 
Cavenaile’s ‘“‘Prosopographie’”’ (above, n. 11), it should be noted that the soldiers named 
in this text were omitted. 

37 To entertain such a possibility, after stressing the absence of military titles and terms, 
may seem to require some justification. The declaration was made by a civilian and 
otherwise concerns directly only her children. No question of military status or privileges 
is involved. The tutor and witnesses are acting simply as Roman citizens, not as milites or 
commilitones. The person who prepared the testatio may have felt that irrelevant terms and 
the like were out of place. Some other legal documents involving women of Roman 
citizenship with illegitimate children are equally concise, though the circumstances may 
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and carefully prepared testamentum per aes et libram, written on a well 
preserved polyptych and containing the will of an eques in the ala.38 One 
conspicuous element which the will and the ¢estatio have in common is that 
both are strictly Roman in form. 

Whatever the circumstances of the testatio may be, in its language and 
content it reminds one that Roman law and status had real significance 
for tens of thousands of persons in Egypt at this time, even for an illiterate 
woman, new-born illegitimate children, and a tutor who wrote his sub- 
scriptio in Greek. Such important matters as marriage, testaments, and 
inheritances were involved, and in some cases a sense of identity, one may 
assume. The quite mixed group of resident Roman citizens was becoming 
larger, and its existence contributed to important developments that 
became much more apparent in the centuries that followed.39 


2. P.Oxy. XXXI 2553 


E. G. Turner has presented this important but fragmentary text with a 
careful and instructive commentary. He describes it, quite accurately, as a 
calendar of cult offerings and cites as a parallel P.Oslo III 77. A distinctive 
and conspicuous element, it should be added, is that the route and stopping 
places of the presiding magistrate“ are included, as well as the prescribed 
sacrifices. The editor was inclined to conclude that Oxyrhynchus was the 
place concerned, but Alexandria is probably to be preferred, as others have 
suggested.4! The hand is assigned to the end of the second or beginning of 
the third century. Emperors and even Antinous have a conspicuous role in 
the calendar. Professor Turner quite rightly remarks that “‘the text offers 
new evidence regarding the penetration of Roman cult in Egypt.” But a 
Lageion is mentioned repeatedly as well as a Sebasteion. There are also 


have been different in each case. In one the mother was a freedwoman, and one may 
suspect her patronus was the father, SB 1 5217 = FIRA III] 6 (a.p. 148). She had made the 
testatio, as had the mothers in BGU IV 1032 (a.p. 173) and P.Oxy. XII 1451 (A.D. 175). 

38 His heir was his son, a minor and presumably illegitimate. His citizenship was 
derived from his mother, Antonia Thermutha. She is described as mater heredis mei. 

39 In the third century a few began to receive equestrian posts which had been accessible 
much earlier to provincials elsewhere, and formed large estates. The evidence for one of 
them I have examined in Mélanges d’histoire ancienne offerts a4 William Seston (Paris, 1974) 
217-225. In the fourth century administrative and other substantial careers became more 
common for natives of Egypt. 

40 It is not certain who the subject of the verbs is. 

41 C. Préaux, Chron. d’Egypte 42 (1967) 218 and P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 
(Oxford, 1972) II: Notes, p. 101. The editor had recognized that Alexandria was a 
possibility. The suggestion presented in this note may make Alexandria seem more likely; 
cf. below, n. 44. 
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shrines or temples of Apollo and Heracles. One can assume some conti- 
nuity with festivals of the Ptolemaic period, though nothing on the scale 
of the great pompe of Ptolemy Philadelphus described by Callixeinus. Such 
processions were of course common throughout the Greek and Roman 
world, and from an early time in Egypt. 

Despite the wide and varied interest of the text, I will confine myself to 
comments on line 2 in the first entry: 


eT 


[9/10 ].¢ rod Atoc Kat exbewer Avrweol[v 
|nctov ofkov tov Bpetavikod K| 
Jevo(v) Kat etc ro Tvyaito(v) Kai etc 76 Capan[ 
] . [A]vrivdov Aver trrmuk( ) ap| | o. a 

Who is Britannicus ? The editor comments only that “after Claudius no 
emperor till Commodus . . . took this title.”” But it seems unlikely that such 
a title would be used by itself alone to identify either emperor or any of 
their successors in this context. There was only one Britannicus, the ill- 
fated son of Claudius, who could be so identified, just as there was only one 
Germanicus. On some contemporary coins from Asia Minor, for instance, 
he is called simply Bpetavvixds or Bpetavvixos Kaicap.42 At the end of 
line 2 in the papyrus, incidentally, I believe that K[atcapos should be 
restored.%3 

It may seem strange, and doubtless it is, that Britannicus should have an 
oikos in Alexandria‘44 and be mentioned in a religious calendar at the end 
of the second century or later. The interval in time is not in itself extra- 
ordinary. Germanicus, for instance, is found in the Ferzale Duranum. But 
Britannicus was poisoned by Nero and brutally disposed of before his 
fourteenth birthday, before he could distinguish himself in any way or 
confirm the promise that some saw in him. He died too late for Seneca to 
display his skills by including him in the Afocolocyntosis. 

A partial explanation may be found in Suetonius, T7tus 2. After telling 
us that Titus was brought up at the court with Britannicus, he adds: 


erant autem adeo familiares, ut de potione, qua Britannicus hausta perit, Titus quoque 
tuxta cubans gustasse credatur gravique morbo adflictatus diu. quorum omnium mox 


42 For coins see F. Imhoof-Blumer, Numismatische Zeitschrift 48 (1915) 85-93; for the 
second version of his name cited in the text, pp. g1-g2. The use of Britannicus in the 
authors is familiar; e.g., Cassius Dio LX 12.5; 22.2. 

43 Suggested by the editor with «[a/ as an alternative. 

44 Quite apart from other arguments, it seems more likely that something as unusual 
as a shrine of Britannicus would be found in Alexandria rather than in Oxyrhynchus. 
But for the point that I am discussing the location makes little difference. 
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memor statuam ei auream in Palatio posuit et alteram ex ebore equestrem, quae circensi 
pompa hodieque praefertur, dedicavit prosecutusque est. 


To this may be added the sestertius bearing the portrait and name of 
Britannicus, which was struck under Titus in A.D. 80 in connection with 
his “‘restored” series of coins of honored predecessors.45 They included 
Augustus, Agrippa, Tiberius, Drusus, Livia, Nero Drusus, Germanicus, 
Agrippina I, Claudius, and Galba. Caligula, Nero, Otho, and Vitellius 
are omitted. The series served to emphasize the continuity between the 
new dynasty and the old, but with careful discrimination. 

The Alexandrians were not reluctant to grant honors to their rulers and 
members of their families, as the famous letter of Claudius, for example, 
and that of Nero more recently discovered show.* In giving an ozkos to 
Britannicus they were doing no more or little more than Titus did in 
having the ivory statue included in the pompa circensis.47 The oikos may well 
have been built or assigned during Titus’ short reign, perhaps in 80 at the 
same time as the “restored” series of coins.48 But quite possibly Titus 
arranged this, e.g., in 71, when he was in Alexandria, or earlier or later 
during his father’s reign.*9 

It would be naively cynical to deny Titus any sense of shared experience, 
personal obligation, or pity, but, for those who remembered the connection 
at the time or were informed of it, gestures honoring Britannicus would 
bring to mind both Nero’s crimes and a Flavian link with the Julio- 
Claudian prince whose place Nero had taken. For Alexandrians a hundred 
years or more later, Britannicus could have little or no personal significance. 
A certain number may have known that he was the son of one of the rulers 
of the empire of which Alexandria and Egypt were now a part. But not 


45H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum II (London, 1930) 
Ixxvii-vili, 293, no. 306. See also C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy 
31 B.c.—A.D. 68 (London, 1951) 196. 

46 H. I. Bell, Fews and Christians in Egypt (London, 1924) = Sel. Pap. II 212. There is a 
reference to a pompe in lines 38-40. For the letter of Nero see O. Montevecchi, Aegyptus 50 
(1970) 5-33- 

47 An honor given to divi. It was granted to Caesar in his life time. For Cicero’s reaction 
see ad Attic. XIII 28.3; 44.1. Cf. Cassius Dio XLIII 45.2. 

48 Tt would not be surprising if Alexandrian envoys came to Rome early in Titus’ reign, 
with requests and prepared to do something that might please the emperor. For Titus and 
Alexandrians as represented in the fragmentary “‘Acta Hermiae”’ see C. H. Roberts 
F-R.S. 39 (1949) 79-80 and H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (Oxford, 1954) 
a2. 

49 As is well known, the most direct and important contacts of Vespasian and Titus 
with Alexandria came soon after the former’s proclamation. See A. Henrichs, ZPE 3 
(1968) 51-80; C. P. Jones, Historia 22 (1973) 306-308. 
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much more would have been known, or needed to be known, about most 
of those formally and fully included in the imperial cult. 


3. PSI XIV 1448 


| ane R ESTES (712-5) Rarouenrs [ 
anno provinciae centesimo et tert[io 
ed H. Callistianus Aug ...[ 


Nicostrati vicari mei (denarios) [ 
5 [ -—ca. 121. -]....s Ruf[ 


This scrap, of unknown provenance and incomplete on three sides, 
seems to have attracted little attention, not surprisingly perhaps. There 
are two hands. The second, in lines 3-5, is that of an Imperial slave, 
probably a dispensator or the holder of some other financial post to judge 
from the fact that he had a vicarius.50 We may assume that from an early 
age he had been trained for a clerical career; quite possibly his hand may 
serve as an example of those in use in the great bureaux in Rome. The 
editor, V. Bartoletti, dated it in the second or third century. 

The readings in lines 2-4 are certain except at the end of line 3. The 
plate suggests that Augg may be possible, but Professor Manfredi has 
kindly examined the original and confirms that there is only one g.>! The 
traces that follow must be remnants of ser[(vus).52 Of the possibilities to be 
considered, they are compatible only with this; moreover, vicari mez in the 
next line clearly points to a slave, not a freedman. 

Little remains to indicate the content or even the nature of the text. 
Following a suggestion of Arangio-Ruiz, the editor concludes that the text 
probably concerned the sale of the vicarius.53 No sensible person is eager to 
differ with Arangio-Ruiz, but the vicarius of an Imperial slave was not 
simply his personal slave and merely part of his peculium. The vicarius was 


50 For vicarius see P. R. C. Weaver, 7.R.S. 54 (1964) 117-128; Familia Caesaris (Cam- 
bridge, 1972) 199-206. 

51 In a letter of 2 December 1969. The reading is important for attempts to date the 
text. Thus in A.D. 208, a possibility if the era is that of the province of Arabia, Augg would 
be expected. 

52 In a note the editor comments, “‘Aug(usti) ser[vus? Ma le tracce sono incertissime.” 
Servus is almost certainly abbreviated. For various designations of Imperial slaves, their 
forms, and dates see H. Chantraine, Freigelassene und Sklaven im Dienst der rémischen Kaiser 
(Wiesbaden, 1967) 180-188. 

53 Accepted e.g., by R. Taubenschlag, 77P 11-12 (1957-1958) 356 and M. Amelotti, 
Studia et Documenta Historiae et Iuris 24 (1958) 386. 
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his deputy and in effect also a member of the civil service.54 A sale such as 
is suggested was probably very unusual. It seems much more likely that 
the vicarius was somehow involved in the transaction, whether it was public 
or private in character, as the deputy or agent of Callistianus. I would 
suggest that the subscription that we have in lines 3-5 began something 
like this: Callistianus Aug(usti) ser[(vus) accepi per personam|] | Nicostrati vicari 
mei (denarios) [.55 

The writing runs across the fibres. One possibility to consider perhaps 
is a double document of the kind that those who were self-consciously 
Roman, or those who prepared legal papers for them, continued to use 
occasionally, even in Egypt after the form was generally abandoned 
there.5° But too little remains of the text to make conjectures valuable. 

As the editor remarked, the date in line 2 suggests that the document 
was not written in Egypt; at least, the date is not Egyptian.‘ In the Latin 
West a provincial era was in common use only in Mauretania Caesariensis. 
Inscriptions contain hundreds of examples of the formula found here, 
ordinarily abbreviated (a. p. or the like) but occasionally written out as in 
this papyrus.*8 Year 1 of the era was A.D. 40. In the East the only provincial 
era which might be considered here seems to be that of Arabia, in which 
year I = A.D. 106.59 I am inclined to prefer the Mauretanian era, because 
it is so commonly used and because its form is so regular and fixed. 
Further, though Imperial slaves might use Latin anywhere, it is natural 
to assign a Latin document to Mauretania rather than Arabia. But caution 
is in order. If the Mauretanian era is that used, year 103 = A.D. 142; 
year 113, if one restores tert[io decimo, would be of course a.p. 152. The 
corresponding years in the Arabian era would give A.D. 208 or 218. The 
stereotyped official Latin hands are particularly difficult to date, and I 
have no confidence in my ability to choose between the eras on the basis 
of the two hands we have here. 

We do not know who the other party in the transaction was, to whom 


54 See Weaver, Familia Caesaris (above n. 50) 200-206. 

55 Without looking further, for per personam I may cite P. Aberdeen 61 = FIRA III 147 = 
CPL 186 = ChLA IV 224 (a.p. 48/49). 

56 For such a text recently published, and for a reference to one in another papyrus, 
see J. F. Gilliam, Bonner Jahrb. 167 (1967) 233-243; J7P 16-17 (1971) 63-70. In such a 
document the scrap discussed here would correspond roughly to lines 19-22 of P.London 
229 = ChLA III 100. 

57 Conceivably the date is taken from another document being cited. 

58 See the index of CJL VIII, Suppl. V, pp. 179-180. 

59 For the day and year see G. W. Bowersock, 7.R.S. 61 (1971) 231. I find that C. 
Préaux has suggested this era as a possibility in a review, Chron. d’ Egypte 35 (1960) 303-304. 

60 Cf. R. Marichal, Annuaire de l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes 101 (1968-1969) 272. 
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Callistianus®! acknowledges receipt of a sum in denarit.©* Presumably it was 
he who brought the document to Egypt, rather than Callistianus. Never- 
theless, it is not entirely out of place to remark that Imperial slaves and 
freedmen should not be overlooked when one is considering Latin and 
Latin influences in Egypt, for instance in official terms. Louis Robert has 
commented on their importance in this respect in the Greek East 
generally.®3 In Egypt the emperor’s slaves and freedmen are comparatively 
unobtrusive, because of the nature of the administration of this province 
and because we have relatively few papyri from Alexandria. More might 
be found there than elsewhere. But it would be worth-while to collect the 
evidence. There are some striking texts as early as the time of Augustus.% 


4. A monastery library 


Two of the three texts that have been discussed in this paper are in 
Latin. It is well known that in the East the use of Latin never became 
common, despite the long continuation of Roman rule, the grants of 
citizenship and its consequences, and the penetration of much else that 
was Roman in origin and character.® As regards languages, for centuries 
Greek was the chief beneficiary, as well as one of the most important 
instruments, of processes we describe as Romanization. Descendants of 
Latin speaking immigrants or veterans seem as a rule to have been 
absorbed, within a few generations at most, into the Greek communities 
among which they lived. In Egypt, as elsewhere in the East, the appearance 
of Latin in any period requires an attempt at explanation.® 

The papyrus and parchment codices acquired by the Bodmer Library 
some twenty-five years ago are among the most notable discoveries of their 
kind. Some are intact and others are preserved in large part. Those which 
have been published in the series P. Bodmer®7 include books of the Iliad, 


61 For names of slaves ending in -ianus in the second century see Weaver, Familia 
Caesaris (above, n. 50) 89-90. 

62 The denarius was used in Egypt in military accounts and in other formally Roman 
and administrative documents, but still it supports the assumption of a non-Egyptian 
origin. 

63 LT Antiquité Classique 37 (1968) 439-444. 

64 See e.g., W. Schubart, Archiv. f. P. 5 (1913) 41, 116-118. For restrictions on Caesariani 
and vicarit see Gnomon Id. Log. 109, 110. 

65 For one example see L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans l’ Orient grec? (Amsterdam, 1971). 

66 The admirable paper of U. Wilcken, “‘Ueber den Nutzen der lateinischen Papyri,”’ 
Atti del IV Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia (Milan, 1936) 101-122 remains valuable. 

67 The first volume was published in 1954. 
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comedies of Menander, parts of the Old and New Testaments, and 
Christian texts of various kinds, in Greek and in Coptic. Considered 
individually, without regard to where they were found and in what 
context, many of the texts are highly important, some even unique. But it 
seems clear that they all come from the same source, and should be 
considered as a group, along with a few other parts of the find that are now 
in other collections. 

What is most important here is the presence of Latin texts in the find. 
This was first recognized as a possibility when W. H. Willis published a 
scrap of the First Catilinarian, found between leaves of a Coptic codex, 
part of which is now in Mississippi, part in the Bodmer Library.® After 
R. Roca-Puig presented the Latin Psalmus responsorius,©® a comparison of 
the hands immediately suggested a connection. Professor Roca-Puig soon 
confirmed that the fragment in Mississippi came from his papyrus codex 
in Barcelona, which contained in addition to the Psalmus the first two 
Catilinarians, as well as Greek texts.” There is other evidence, not yet 
published, for believing that the Barcelona codex and those in the Bodmer 
Library had once been together. In short, we have the remnants of a 
monastery library, from the Thebaid and more specifically, it appears, 
from the vicinity of Panopolis,”! which in the fourth century contained at 
least three Latin texts. 

It should be emphasized that the Barcelona codex does not appear to 
be a stray, brought from abroad perhaps by some ecclesiastic who found 
himself in this part of Egypt.?? The ornamentation at the end of the Samia 


68 TAPA 94 (1963) 321-327. The two parts of the codex have been published in 
P.Bodmer XXII. 

69 Himne a la Verge Maria ‘Psalmus Responsorius’: Papir Llatt del Segle IV2 (Barcelona, 
1965). 

70 Aegyptus 46 (1966) 124. The ‘‘Anafora greca’’ included in the codex was described in 
the same volume of Aegyptus, pp. 91-92. More information about the Catilinarians, 
including their number, variant readings, and a good photograph of one leaf, was 
presented in a small but instructive publication, Seleccié de variants a les Catilinaries de 
Ciceré. P. Barc., I et II in Catilinam (Barcelona, 1971). The Barcelona fragment of the Samia 
should be noted as confirming connections with the Bodmer codices; published by R. 
Roca-Puig, Boletin de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 32 (1967-1968) 5-13. 
More recently he has described some Latin “‘Hexameters on Alcestis” also included in his 
Barcelona codex, Proceedings of the XIV International Congress of Papyrologists. 

71 Eric Turner, Greek Papyri (Oxford, 1968) 52-53. 

72 J have in mind Lucifer of Calaris, banished to the Thebaid in the mid-fourth century. 
Known to me through K. M. Setton, Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the Fourth 
Century (New York, 1941) 92-93. 
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resembles that at the end of the First Catilinarian.73 In general, it looks 
like a local product rather than an import, whether from a Western 
province or a good scriptorium in Alexandria. The combination in this small 
codex of texts that are both Greek and Latin and at the same time 
Christian and pagan may perhaps suggest local work. Ignorance, as well 
as carelessness, seems required to explain errors in the Psalmus, though the 
hand shows practice in writing Latin. 

It is striking to find seemingly diverse elements brought together in this 
setting: Greek classics, Coptic texts that represent a new literary language 
and reflect the development of a distinctive form of Christianity, and both 
Ciceronian and Christian Latin. To be sure, Homer and Menander were 
not really out of place in an essentially Coptic monastery.”4 But Latin is 
more unexpected, at least for one not at home in such establishments. 
Diocletian’s insistence on the use of Latin in administration and even on 
coins struck in Alexandria should be recalled. Under the Tetrarchy too 
Egypt became more fully integrated into the Empire. For a variety of 
reasons, there came to be far wider opportunities for young men from 
Egypt with talent, ambition, and education to have careers that had long 
been open to others. In ecclesiastical matters, which might have wide 
consequences, the opinions of Egyptian bishops and monks had to be taken 
into account; in the second century no one in the capital cared much 
about the views on large questions of Alexandrians and the population of 
Egypt proper. For law and administrative posts in the fourth century the 
study of Latin was necessary. Claudian of course was the most accom- 
plished Latin poet of the Later Empire, quite extraordinary and excep- 
tional but still the product of the study of Latin in Alexandria.’ In his 
case as in many others, conspicuous accomplishments in Greek or Latin 


73 See the photograph of the last leaf of the First Catilinarian mentioned above in n. 70. 
This should be taken into account in dating the Menander codex. For the ornamentation 
see C. Nordenfalk, Die spatantiken Zierbuchstaben (Stockholm, 1970) 116. 

74 Cf. H. G. Evelyn White, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition. The 
Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, Part II (New York, 1926) 320-321, for school pieces 
found on walls of cells including lines of the Iliad and sententiae from Menander (end of the 
sixth/beginning of the seventh centuries). For a combination of the same three languages 
as those found in the codices see W. Schubart, “‘Ein lateinisch-griechisch-koptisches 
Gesprachbuch,”’ Klio 13 (1913) 27-38 (fifth or sixth century). 

75 The whole of A. Cameron’s Claudian (Oxford, 1970) should be read but see especially 
pp. 19-21, and for his reading in Latin, pp. 315-321. The volume contains much informa- 
tion about the large number of Egyptian poets in this period and their wanderings, 
€.g., pp. 22-29; see also Cameron’s article in Historia 14 (1965) 470-509. For an Egyptian 
member of the Museum who became praefectus vigilum in the early third century see my 
article cited above, n. 39. 
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rhetoric had substantial rewards. Latin had become important enough 
that it might well be thought desirable to have it represented in a monas- 
tery in Upper Egypt. As a practical consideration, Latin might be useful 
or desirably ornamental in dealings with high authorities. The Catilinari- 
ans were a standard elementary text, then as now. The Psalmus is harder 
to explain, and reflects an interest without obviously practical ends. 
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Rules for Musical Contests 


ORSAMUS PEARL 


P.Mich.inv. 4682 111.3 X 5.5cm. i110.7 X 5.5 cm. II-III a.p. 
ili 2.9 X 4.5cm. iv 1.5 X Icm. 


This fragmentary text was recovered during the University’s excavations 
at Karanis in 1926. It survives on three small pieces, plus a scrap which 
bears only indecipherable traces. The papyrus was of poor quality, coarse 
and rough, and the writing is crabbed and irregular. Most features of the 
writing suggest the late second or early third century of our era as the date 
of our copy. Documents and coins found in the same area as this papyrus 
fall in the period A.D. 117—235.! The writing runs with the fibers. 

No comparable text is at present known. Even so, the form and content 
suggest a tradition of specifications, both of requirements and prohibitions, 
which set the standards for the several categories of musical competition.” 
The opposition to innovation consistently maintained by conservatives, 
such as Aristophanes, the Spartan ephor, Plato, and a large section of the 
Athenian public, is well known.3 The musical contests at the great games, 
to judge from the strict formalism imposed in such a genre as the Pythian 


1A. E. R. Boak and Enoch Peterson, Karanis: Topographical and Architectural Report, 
1924-28, 9. 

2 Emil Reisch, De Musicis Graecorum Certaminibus (Vienna, 1885), which collects and 
interprets the evidence to that date, is still useful. The documentation is mainly epigraphic, 
and usually identifies only the victors in the several categories of competition. It is 
principally valuable in showing the large number of contests throughout the Greek world 
and the wide variety of performances in many of them. 

3 Aristophanes: Nub. 961 ff., quoted with approval by Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Mus. 
14-15, and paralleled in Pherecrates, quoted by Ps.-Plutarch, De Mus. 30 (1141C-1142). 
Sparta: Plutarch, Inst. Lac. 17 (238C). Terpander was fined and his lyre nailed to the wall 
because of one extra string. The ephor proposed to cut from Timotheos’ lyre the strings 
beyond the traditional seven; Timotheos himself (Pers. 215 ff.) alludes to expulsion from 
Sparta and defends his “‘new songs.”’ Plato: Republic 3.398-399. Athens: Plutarch, An seni 
23 (745D); Satyros, Vit. Eur. (P.Oxy. IX 1176) col. 22. 
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nome,‘ must have been a stronghold of traditionalism. We judge that, to 
assure the perpetuation of tradition, requirements similar to those set 
forth in the Michigan text must have been imposed on the contestants. 
At what time the earliest rules were codified and set down, we do not 
know, and our text bears no evidence of its own antecedents or of its 
origin. Its presence and recovery in so provincial and undistinguished a 
village as Karanis is an oddity; yet even in the chéra, towns and villages 
featured musical contests at their major festivals.5 Even for these, a written 
set of rules may have been required. The Museum at Alexandria may have 
been the source, and our copy was possibly commissioned from Alexandria 
by a local official or dignitary. 

In our text, the rules are presented in a pattern clearly observable in the 
two sections which are substantially complete, lines 5-15 and 24-32. 
A heading specifies the genre of the performance—lines 5 and 24. Sub- 
species may be later indicated, as in lines 13 and 28. Following the 
heading, a sentence with a verb in the imperative prescribes what is to be 
done—lines 6 and 25-27. A further imperative—line 14—applies to the 
soloist of line 13. The several errors or blunders are described for which 
the contestant is disqualified—lines 6-10, 13-14, and 27. Certain per- 
missible variations in personnel and performance are indicated—lines 
10-13 and 29-32. 

As is evident, it is throughout assumed that the contestants were well 
aware of the conventions which prescribed the form of the vowor and péAn 
which were to be performed. Our imperfect knowledge of these matters 
offers a considerable obstacle to our comprehension. We meet with 
additional difficulties in the rare terms wap& Ovpay, line 8, and preadyop|os, 
line 14. The choral, or choral-dramatic implication of these words, 
however, diminishes the surprise at the unanticipated indications of a 
dramatic or semi-dramatic performance. This feature is adumbrated by 
the presence of the persona, line 9, e&ddous, line 26, and kwyux[ovs, line 12 
and probably in the same form, line 32. The latter apparently refers to 
assisting citharists or to added actors or dancers. The piper’s nome, as 
described in Pollux 4.84, suggests at least mimésis, but by Greek concepts 
of music, music in itself had strong mimetic and depictive capabilities. 
At least in the earlier period, it is quite clear (e.g., from Strabo 9.3.10) 


4 Described in Strabo, Geog. 9.3.10; a different account is given by Pollux 4.84. 

5 H. I. Bell, ‘“A Musical Competition in the grd Century B.c.,”’ Raccolto Lumbroso 13-233 
the occasion was perhaps the accession of Euergetes. See also Wilcken, Chrest. 491 
(=P.Giss. 3), one column of a libretto for a pageant introducing a festival in which there 
will be athletic and musical exercises, probably competitive; the occasion was the accession 


of Hadrian. 
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that actors or dancers were not required or even permissible. Pollux® may 
be describing later elaborations of the performance, resembling panto- 
mime, into which dramatic features had been introduced. Since the text 
here may reflect later practices and even derive from contemporary 
conventions, the evidence in Pollux need not be discounted. 

It has proved impossible to establish with confidence the length of the 
lines and the extent of the loss at the right. Most suggestions for restoration 
can only be offered exempli gratia, and are presented in the notes.7 


Fragment i 
Column 1 
Jevacpa ( ) 
].aAn. 
Column 2 
TE- 
AewwOFvou pepos weAv mpoar jo[ 
5 v(dpos) adAnray KuKX| lev [ 


adAnris KUKALos adbAcitw Tov vomo'v. éa[y de 
> Ul ”“ \ / > / ”“ > 
[etoulyayn 7) mapa Gvpav eicedAOn 7 etop| 
[..] edoxopion 7 mpoowrw warer| 
10 rovtwv, €€abA(ds) éat(u). eE€orar dé ev TH [ 


° 
i= 
x 


~ /, / 
7@ Bovdropevy ovvecccyew KiOap[ior 
[eA]arrous tpidv dv tods B Kwpux[ovs 


i} 7 ee Ne Ae / ¢€ Al > A 
[. .]uevous. ep’ daois 5€ Er€pots 6 trvO[uKos abAnTHS 


Ms 
' 


[aO]Ads eort kal adros €oTw preadxop[os 
15 [alee eliceywv .[.|oo[..]-..[ 


Fragment ii 


Column 1 
]-s 
(In 17, 18 traces of two and one letter, respectively) 
]-v 
20 (Trace of one letter) 
]xas 
(in 22 trace of one letter) 


6 The terms used by Pollux are sufficiently ambiguous to suggest either the presentation 
by music alone of emotional states and even activities, or an accompanying dramatic 
miming of the action. 

7 For assistance in restoration and interpretation, I am especially grateful to J. J. 
Bateman, G. M. Browne, E. W. Handley, L. Koenen, G. M. Sifakis, and H. C. Youtie. 
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Column 2 
[.]..--o-eupa[. .Javrov BaédAAwy mAny[as 
v(opos) KiOapior( dv) Kkv«Aiw|[v 
25 KiWapioris KUKAos oKeuny pev Kal ....[ 
5, a) , ‘A * > \ a tg > a 
Kat €€dSous Kata Ta adTa Tots KUKALoL[s adANTais 


mrovetoOw: Kara Ta adTa Sé [x]a[t] e€aBAds €or[c. é 
emi ris KiOdpas tots muOKoi[s Ku]Oaprorais ex| 
Te eS ~ f ~ ” > 
nro Kal emi Tov KuKriwy KO[a]prorav €[o|rw | e€- 
30 éorw dé éxew Kat dvo Tovs b[70|KiBapliaras 
ee) ~ , / 
vov 8 év T@ Tedevtaiw pépler . Jovol Teev- 


Talw peper KwuLK| 


v’[ 


— i eee Oe 


-Ké[.]. -pao| 
Fragment iii 

35 ].cxopevtw[ 

Jvouxvay Sieox| 

Jegron Kab?” Exaor[ 

teAle[v]raiw peépe[e 

].. -edvov .y[ 

40 ]...-ws de[ 


Fragment iv 
(Traces of two letters) 


TRANSLATION 


Fragment i, Col. 2 
... part of the melodies to have been completed. 
Nome of the Cyclic Pipers 

Let the cyclic piper pipe the nome. But if... he omit a part, he is 
disqualified. And if he introduce (lead in ?) fewer (? —or less or worse) . . . 
or come in by the side door (wrong entrance ?), or bring in... for the 
actor...and so... of these, he is disqualified. And it shall be permitted 
in the (final part ?) for him who wishes to bring in with himself citharists 
(and actors ?) not less than three, of whom two (must be ?) comic... in 
order to (?) ... And on as many counts as apply to the others, the Pythian 
piper is disqualified and let him be the chorus leader himself. . . bringing 
BI 5.2 


Fragment i, Col. 2 
... raining blows. 
Nome of the Cyclic Citharists 
Let the cyclic citharist, with gear (and garb ? and entrances ?) and 
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exits perform on the same terms as the cyclic pipers. And on the same terms 
also he is disqualified. But if (?) . . . the one in charge of the cithara for the 
Pythian citharists . . ., let him also be in charge of the cyclic citharists . . . 
Let it be permitted for him to have also two accompanying citharists.. . 
and in the final part comic... 


COMMENTARY 


Traces of the ends of lines of preceding columns are preserved on both 
fragments i and i1. The intercolumnar space was only carelessly main- 
tained. Where the first word of a section in column 2 is set to the left, there 
is no space. For example, the mark of abbreviation over alpha of line 1 
extends over alpha beginning line 6; the doubtful sigma of line 16 is 
almost above the kappa of line 25. 

I evaopa( ): ev—possibly pi (Koenen). The dithyramb frequently 
figures in the contests, and would account for the presence of the Bacchic 
cry. 

3-4 Te]AcewOHvee: Youtie. An articular infinitive, one of result or 
purpose, or in temporal construction ? 

4-6 A small piece of papyrus, attached by two fibers, fell away and was 
lost after the first transcription, and the text it carried is marked off by 
dotted lines. 

4. mpoo7o|[ : no compound verb offers a convincing supplement, and the 
possibilities for adjective or noun with the preposition are too numerous to 
be reckoned with. 

5, avAnrav kukAiwv: references to these are offered by Lucian, De salt. 
2 and 26, “pipers who accompany cyclic dancers.” They are cited with 
approval by Crato (section 2), who mentions that they are eligible to enter 
officially sponsored contests. We may conjecture that the music may have, 
on occasion, been performed as music, without dancers, as is much of our 
dance and ballet music. 

5-6 As with pédos, vouos is a term of wide application. That it had 
specific meaning here is indicated by what follows; but we are in doubt as 
to precisely what the agonothetes and performers understood by it. A 
formalized sequence of musical patterns and action is envisaged with the 
assistance of a persona (an actor? or a dancer ?). 

7 The pépos was either specified in the lacuna, or might have been any 
well-known and traditional section of the performance. 

e€afX(os): as in the scholion to Od. 21.76, explaining that the suitor is 
out of contention if the arrow he shoots fails to pass through the twelve 
axe-holes. 
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#770[: the possibilities are: accusative neuter, singular or plural (ad- 
verbial?), or accusative masculine or feminine plural. 

8 zapa Ovpav: “beside the door,” i.e., perhaps the central door; or 
mapabipey, “through the side door.” The opposition between kara 
(“right”) and zapa (““wrong’’) may give this the sense of “‘enter by the 
wrong door.” Of interest is Demosthenes’ complaint, Against Merdias 17, 
citing Meidias’ harassment of Demosthenes as chorus-leader: “‘blocking 
the side-wings, a private citizen nailing up public property.”’ (Bateman) 
The purpose appears to have been to force the chorus to come in by other 
than their normal entrance, the paraskénia. 

eiou[: ets [écov? (Handley). Perhaps it was followed by p7. 

Q 7® mpoow7w: in nine instances elsewhere no iota adscript is indicated 
in the text, and the dual is extremely unlikely here. 

worev[: wore v[ or wor’ ev [. 

At the end of the line perhaps kai azo], “... also because of these... 
(Sifakis). 

10 rovrwv: a partitive genitive, or after a preposition (cf. preceding 
note) or controlled by a verb? 

év 7T@ [: cf. 31 & 7@ TeAcvTaiw pép[e, and also 32. 

12-13 [..]uévous: context suggests a future participle, indicating the 
function of the ancillary performers; for the presence of added musicians, 
see line 30. An assumption that these were “comic” is startling, since the 
aulos was characteristically associated with comic dances and action. 
Conceivably the lacuna may have specified the number of citharists, 
followed by, e.g., (line 11) Kai dtoxpitas odx [€A]arrovs with the 


> 


participle modifying the latter, or Kap [corny Kal yopeutas ovK KTA. 
Either conjecture would avoid the unexampled concept of “comic 
citharists.” 

13 6 wv6[txos: the Pythian nome was performed by pipers as well as by 
citharists: Strabo 9.3.10 and Pollux 4.84. 

14 pecoxop[os: the central position of the flute player in dithyrambic 
and cyclic choruses is attested very early; see Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy, Comedy (1962) 35: “The flute player . . . stood in the 
midst of the dancers,” and footnote 2: “in circular choruses the flute 
player stood in the middle.” The term present here came into use rather 
late, but is found in a Delphic inscription of the second century B.c.— 
Fouilles de Delphes 3 (1) No. 219, p. 126, and is regarded as equivalent to 
the zpwtdyopos noted by Foucart, Rev. Phil. 22 (1903) 223. The meaning 
is plainly coryphaeus (“chorus leader’’), and even Pliny’s use of the term 
(Ep. 2.14) is not as far from this meaning as the mention in Fouilles would 
indicate. The Thes.Ling.Lat. cites four instances much later than Pliny. 
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In Greek usage, D. M. Pippidi, “Album agonistique d’Istros,” BCH 84 
(1960) 434-458, notes several instances of the term and its companion verb 
in the mid-second and early third century of our era in inscriptions from 
the Koinon of the Pentapolis. Without specific evidence, Pippidi would 
regard the function of the dignitary as the recruitment and training of 
choruses, as well as directing the performances. 

The dubious term povadyopos (see LSF9 s.v. and Addenda) is ruled out 
by the context here. 

23 [..]avrov: ]KAvrov is also possible. 

BadAwv: may refer to percussion of the heavier (higher, in ancient 
terminology) strings (Bateman). Otherwise it might fit a comic context. 

25 oKevyjv: a term which covers any type of gear or equipment for a 
performance; kai oroAjv may have been the second element. zapddous, 
balancing e€ddous, probably stood at the end of the line. The sense might 
be “entrance and exit melodies.” In the lacuna there may have been an 
intervening ¢€ywv, or éydpuevos, controlling the initial accusatives. 

27 6]: (Browne)—to accommodate the following prepositional phrase: 
“the one in charge of the cithara for the Pythian citharists.”” Otherwise, 
evi with the genitive is extremely difficult to construe. 

29 nTa: apparently reveals the subjunctive of another vivid future 
condition, as in 6—7 and following. Therefore, éav d¢€ probably stood in the 
lacuna, line 27. 

Kal emt KTA. : to indicate the extension of his supervision, or his judgment 
on conformity with the rules, to the cyclic performers? (Koenen) 

30 b[270|xOap[toras: the noun has no parallel, but the verb (see LSF 
s.v.) offers a firm base for the noun, which better accords with the structure 
here. 

31-32 It is very difficult to determine whether or not a new section 
begins here. Uncertainty arises from the careless maintenance of line 
spacing and straightness, and the irregularity of intercolumnar space 
which is mentioned above at the beginning of the commentary. The nu of 
33 1s very doubtful, and the protrusion into the margin of the illegible 
letter and the kappa of 34 cannot be guaranteed. They may belong to the 
preceding column. In addition, the very dubious reading of 34 offers no 
discernible sense. 

35 a: either the last letter of a numeral with “‘of dancers,” or “of 
(performances) without dancers.” 

38 The reading is decisively influenced by 31 and 32. 
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Two Literary Papyri in an Archive 
from Panopolis 


WILLIAM H. WILLIS 


To the XIV International Congress of Papyrologists at Oxford in 1974 
Professor G. M. Browne! and I in uncoordinated papers announced the 
separate acquisition by the University of Cologne and Duke University of 
papyri constituting an archive of documents deriving from an important 
family in Panopolis spanning the last decade of the third century and the 
first half of the fourth. Certain documents in fact were shared between the 
two collections. It was at once clear that the Cologne group and the Duke 
group derived from the same find, made apparently in Achmim in the 
1960’s, though they traveled by separate routes through different dealers 
to their present homes. To Cologne had fallen some 30 papyri, mostly 
larger in size, while Duke’s share comprised some 500 fragments, including 
a dozen texts of significant size, but mostly very small bits requiring 
reassembly, which by joins have now been reduced to about 150. 

Through the statesmanship of Professor Ludwig Koenen it was arranged 
that the two collections would exchange lesser fragments in order that all 
parts of each divided document might be reunited in either of the two 
collections. This procedure is stillin progress. But when Professors Koenen, 
Browne, John Oates and I spread the two groups side by side at the Duke 
Library during a memorable week in November 1975, it became clear that 
substantial parts of most of our documents are still missing, and are likely 
to have found their way elsewhere. We wish therefore to acquaint our 
papyrological colleagues everywhere with the existence and character of 
the archive and to enlist their aid in recognizing and reporting any other 
parts of it which may emerge. 

So far as we have as yet ascertained, the new archive, though embracing 


1G. M. Browne, ‘‘A Panegyrist from Panopolis,”’ in Proceedings of the XIV Int. Congress 
of Papyrologists (E.E.S. Graeco-Roman Memoirs 61; London, 1975) 29-33. 
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the same period, has no connection with the Youtie-Hagedorn Papyri from 
Panopolis,2 nor (except for sharing a few names) with P.Panopolis-Beatty? 
nor the Panopolite city register published by Martin4 and Borkowski; and 
the Panopolis documents at Vienna being edited by P. J. Sijpesteijn are 
of a quite different date, a century earlier. The Duke—Cologne archive 
comprises the papers of Aurelius Ammon son of Petearbeschinis, who 
styles himself “‘Scholasticus of Panopolis.”” They include some papers of 
his father Aurelius Petearbeschinis, son of Hord6s, priest of the first-ranked 
temples of Panopolis; of Petearbeschinis’ first wife Senpasis, a priestess, 
and of his second wife, Senpetechensis, apparently not a priestess; of 
Ammon’s older half-brother Horion, the archiprophetes of the Panopolite 
nome; and of other relatives and connections, perhaps including Ammon’s 
full brother Harpocration, who has pursued an extended career abroad— 
in Greece, Rome and Constantinople—as panegyrist to the emperors and 
as an epitropos and logistes in Greece. The family was wealthy, educated 
and distinguished, apparently leading members of the pagan Thebaid 
metropolis at a time when Christianity was rising there.® 

The earliest dated documents preserved in the archive are three con- 
cerning the sale of part of a house and land to Senpasis, which she registered 
with the bibliotheke enkteseon of Panopolis in a.D. 289; these three Cologne 
papyri (to which Duke contributed two fragments), have now been 
published by Professor Browne.? Next in sequence is a large but incomplete 
apographe at Duke filed by the archiprophetes Horion in 299 for his tithe of 
all temple properties in the nome, in response to the first census ordered 
by Diocletian in 297. This is followed, again in the Duke collection, by a 
fragmentary roll containing a series of six returns filed in 303 by Petear- 
beschinis and his second wife Senpetechensis. There is the merest fragment 
of one such return filed in 308, together with undatable small fragments of 
other returns. A receipt at Duke is dated 326. Duke possesses an extra- 
ordinarily long but incomplete and undatable letter, the last five columns 


2 L. C. Youtie, D. Hagedorn, H. C. Youtie, ‘‘Urkunden aus Panopolis,” @PE 7 (1971) 
1-40, 8 (1971) 207-234, 10 (1973) 101-170. 

3 Papyri from Panopolis in the Chester Beatty Library Dublin, ed. T. C. Skeat (Dublin, 1964). 

4V. Martin, ““Relevé topographique des immeubles d’une métropole,”’ Recherches de 
Papyrologie 2 (1962) 37-73. 

> Z. Borkowski, Une description topographique des immeubles a Panopolis (Warsaw, 1975). 

6 For an illuminating account of Panopolitans of similar status in the following century 
see Alan Cameron, “‘Wandering Poets: a Literary Movement in Byzantine Egypt,” 
Historia 14 (1965) 470-509. 

7G. M. Browne, ‘‘Property Belonging to Aurelia Senpasis and Aurelius Petear- 
beschinis,”’ in Collectanea Papyrologica (Festschrift Youtie) II (Pap. Texte u. Abh. 20; Bonn, 
1976) 489-500= P. Coll. Youtie 71-73. 
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of a rhetorically elaborate account written to his mother by one of the sons 
(probably Ammon but possibly Harpocration himself) reporting on his 
efforts to secure for his nephew the son of Horion, who is now dead, the 
propheteia of Panopolis, despite the opposition of the high priest. A number 
of other undatable fragmentary documents, especially petitions written by 
Ammon, must derive from the last two decades of the archive. 

The latest dated document is an affidavit by Ammon on g December 348 
addressed to the catholicus Flavius Sisinnius, edited by Professor Browne.® 
This is one of a series of petitions and drafts of petitions, some at Cologne, 
others at Duke, written in Ammon’s own hand in preparation for his case 
before the catholicus asserting his right to inherit the slaves of his brother 
Harpocration, who has died abroad intestate, a right hotly contested by a 
certain Eugeneios son of Menoraphis. How the case was decided, and 
whether other fragmentary petitions by Ammon on behalf of his clients are 
to be dated later than 348, we do not know. 

Among Ammon’s papers at Duke are found two broken papyri of an 
altogether different sort, literary fragments each assembled from several 
smaller pieces but each remaining quite incomplete. It is these which I wish 
to present here, not because they may be as interesting as some of the 
documentary texts in the archive, but rather because in archives it is rare 
to find literary texts and unusual for literary papyri to have ascertainable 
provenience and context. Besides, their character may throw some 
additional light on the personality of their owner Ammon. And most 
importantly, each presents problems in need of solution. 


The first of the two texts (P.Duk.inv. G 176; see Plate I) is a fragment 
of Odyssey 9, bearing on one side the ends of lines 298-309 and on the other 
the beginnings of lines 344-384. No literary papyrus was ever easier to 
identify, for the 4th and 22nd lines of the verso begin Kv«Awys, and lines 24 
and 27 name Odzic. As much text as survives offers no surprises, for, as 
the apparatus attests, it is a properly written copy of the vulgate, except 
that the scribe has added a nu-movable at the end of 9.301 and has written 
line 354 twice. At 9.302 our text reads ép]uxe[v], which modern editors 
prefer, against avfKev given by a few MSS., the Etymologicum Magnum and 
some scholia. In the eight lines in which it overlaps the only other published 
papyrus containing this part of Book 9, it is in complete agreement with 
the Jouguet Papyrus? of the third century B.c. In line 370 apparently the 
scribe himself corrected his omission of delta by inserting it in place just 


8 G. M. Browne, “‘Harpocration Panegyrista,”’ Illinois Classical Studies 2 (1976) 184-196. 

9 Pack? 1081 = O. Guéraud, “‘Un nouveau papyrus de l’Odyssée,”’ Revue de I’ Egypte 
Ancienne 1 (1927) 80-130. The text of Pack? 1082 (P.Oxy. XI 1396, now P.Princ. A.M. 
9049) remains unpublished. 
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under the line; and the zota added to 77 in line 347, though omitted by 
modern editors,!° is commonplace in other Homeric papyri and manu- 
scripts. Otherwise the text, as far as it goes, is unexceptionable. 

1. Odyssey 9.298-309, 344-384 
P.Duk.inv. G 176 (papyrus codex ca. 16.5 x 29.5 cm.) 4.8 x 22.0. 
Panopolis, III cent. 


recto | verso —> 
1 cov [8 6 ye 
2 Kat To[7” eyw 345 
3 Ku[c]cv[ Pov pera 
4 Kixdrwrs, rau, m[le otvov 
5 Ogp’ eidjuc oldv [7 moTov 
295 ie 6 perepn: cot 8[’ ad AouByv 
ie: 7 olkade mréuperalc: cd dé 350 
a 8 cyérAe, TAC Ké[V Tic cE 
pnAlwv 9 avOputrwv mroAlewr ; 
peyaAntop|a Pvpov 10 we epepny, 6 de [d€KTo 
300 mapa] pod II 00 moTov miv[wy Kal 354 
qma|p €xoucw 12 100 mrorov zriv| 354 bis 
épuxe[v] 13 ddc pou Ett TrplO~pwv 355 
OAc] pov 14 adrixa viv, iva [rou 6d 
be 15 Kat yap Kuxdorlecce péper 
305 mpoceOn|Kev 16 olvov épucraepy|Aov, Kal cp 
dtlay 17 adda 70 [8° &|uBp[ocine 
] 18 [ac € epart’: adrap 360 
19 pic plier] €6[wKa 
309 exact |ne 20 avrap emet Ki[KkAwma 


21 Kal Tore 67 plu emecce 

22 Kixdwi, cipw[réc pv’ dvopa 

23 ebepéw: cd d[€ or Sdc 365 

24 Obric enol y|’] d[voua: 

25 parnp 7d€ [marnp 

26 we epapny, [6 b€é pw? adrik’ 

27 Odtw eyo m[Uuarov edopat 

28 rovc ,8°, aAdouc [mpdcHev 370 

29 64, K[al avaKkduOeic 

30 Kei[7” amrodoxpucac 

31 per lavdapaerwp- 

32 pwpylot 7 avdpdpeot 

33 Kol Td[7” eye 375 

301 éyouct codd. 302 épuxe(v) codd. plur., schol. BY B 5, Z 524: avijxev Paris. 2894, 

schol. AB A 173, Et.Mag. 458.15. 347 7% codd. nonnulli: 77 codd. plur., Apoll.Soph., Herod., 
edd. 348 ogp’ ednic pap., dgp «tdjic codd., Ludwich: édgpa idjc Allen. 351 av codd. 
pauci, Eust.: «xév codd. complur., edd. 353 8° éSexro codd. pauci: b€ edexro schol.: d€ déKTo 
codd. complur. 354 bis dittogr. 370 Tovc 8’ &AXouc codd., edd. 


10 See the editions of A. Ludwich, T. W. Allen and P. Von der Mill ad loc., and LSJ 
5.U. TH at end. 
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34 elwlc Deppatvorro: 

35 Odpcvivov, Me tic Lot 

36 aA[N dre dy 

37 arpe[cOc, yAwpoc 

38 Kat tT[d7” eywv 380 
39 icta[v7’: adrap 

40 ot plev poxAov 

41 od98[cAu®d evépercor 

42 divleov, we ote Tuc 


376 efwe codd., Ludwich: efoc, foc corr. edd. plur. 379 cxpacbou codd. nonnulli: cxpecBau P31 
(Pack2 1081), codd. plur. 


The format and date of the fragment are questions of some interest. On 
the side bearing horizontal fibres the text preserved (Od. 9.344-84) is sharp 
and clear, running from a top margin of 1.5 cm. down a left margin of 
2.0 cm. (steadily increasing to 2.7 at the foot) along what appears to be 
the original left edge of the papyrus; the fragment breaks off at the forty- 
second line. The side with vertical fibres is badly abraded, preserving only 
a few letters and scattered traces of ink near the middle of its height. ‘The 
discernible letters are of the same size and form, spaced at the same line- 
intervals, as those of the text on the other side, thus suggesting a codex 
rather than a roll. But only four consecutive letters are clear and certain— 
YCIN. Within the hundred lines of Odyssey 9 immediately preceding and 
following the text overleaf, the sequence -vcw occurs only in the middle of 
line 421 (et tw’ €raiporcw Ooavarov AvVcw 7d’ eno adrad) and at the end 
of line 301 (odrdpeveu mpoc crHOoc, 60 ppevec Aap Exouc.) if the scribe’s 
addition of an otiose nu-movable be allowed. Line 421 would require for 
its last three words more space than the papyrus affords; and the traces of 
ink above and below -vcw do not conform to words in the lines immediately 
preceding and following line 421. If we assume é€youcw in line 301, how- 
ever, all other traces of ink fall neatly into place in the surrounding passage, 
and we are enabled to read with some confidence other words faintly 
preserved. 

We have, then, part of a codex leaf whose recto with vertical fibres 
precedes its verso with horizontal fibres. The interval between correspond- 
ing points on recto and verso would accommodate 54 lines of text, a rather 
large number per page. Extrapolating from the preserved height and 
width and allowing for margins all round,!! we may estimate an original 


11 J calculate the average length of line at slightly less than 12 cm. The preserved top 
margin of the verso is 1.2 cm.; the left margin progresses from 2.0 to 2.7 cm. I assume a 
bottom margin of 2 cm., a right margin averaging 2.5 cm. Forty preserved lines on the 
verso occupy a height of 19.4 cm.; 54 lines would thus require 26.2 cm. 
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page size of ca. 16.5 x 29.5 cm.—a codex nearly twice as tall as wide. 
At 108 lines per leaf, Book 9g would have required only five leaves and a 
fractional page, and 112 such leaves would accommodate the entire 
Odyssey. 

Other codices of similar dimensions are known, as Eric Turner has 
shown in his papers at the Marburg and Oxford congresses.!2 This format 
falls within his Marburg Group 6, most members of which are assigned by 
palaeography to the third and fourth centuries. Two of them, like ours, 
offer a large number of lines per page; both are Iliads (PSI II 140 [15 x 
28 cm.] with 63 lines, PSJ X 1169 [15 x 29 cm.] with 59 lines), written 
in a sloping hand characteristic of the third century. In his Oxford paper 
Turner has compiled a useful list of two dozen papyrus codices of tall 
format, all dated to the second and third centuries, most of which have 50 
or more lines to the page; six contain the liad, two more Hesiod’s Theogony. 
Of the thirteen of which photographs have been published, only one 
(P. Mert. 1 3, an Iliad leaf 13.7 x [32.5] cm.) bears a hand at all resembling 
ours—a small, sharp, irregular capital, dated by Bell and Roberts to the 
third century; and it also has 54 lines to the page. 

The hand of Ammon’s Odyssey is written in tiny upright oval capitals, 
sharp and clear in black ink, nearly always bilinear, formal though 
irregular and occasionally ligatured. The only diacritical mark preserved 
is an apostrophe indicating elision at verso line 5; opposite verso lines 
38-40 is the faint trace of a sort of coronis. I have not succeeded in finding 
a close parallel to the hand: that of the Merton Iliad is not bilinear and is 
even less regular, though none seems closer. Two noteworthy peculiarities 
of our hand, the tall narrow omicron, which sometimes forms a point at the 
bottom or even a chiasmus, and an occasionally exuberant kappa the lower 
oblique stroke of which swings below the line, are both paralleled in the 
Oxyrhynchus fragment of Menander’s Kolax (P.Oxy. III 409; plates II and 
III), which Grenfell and Hunt assigned to the mid-second century. 
Regrettably, few photographs have been published of the early papyrus 
codices listed and classified by Turner, especially of the tall copies of 
Homer and Hesiod. Hesitantly, therefore, I should assign Ammon’s 
Odyssey to the first half of the third century, and attribute to Ammon the 
possession of a copy written a century earlier than his own time. 


Finally we come to the second of Ammon’s two “literary” texts 
(P.Duk.inv. G 178; see Plate II). About it we can have hardly any question 


12 EF. G. Turner, “‘Some Questions about the Typology of the Codex,” in Akten des XIII. 
Int. Papyrologenkongresses (Miinchener Beitrége 66 [1974]) 427-438; ‘““Early Papyrus Codices 
of Large Size,”’ in Proceedings of the XIV Int. Congress of Papyrologists (London, 1975) 309-312. 
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of date, for it is written in Ammon’s own hand—the large rough informal 
hand, using dark brown ink, in which he wrote also the several drafts of 
petitions preserved in both the Cologne and Duke collections, not the 
more elegant hand he used in documents intended for eyes other than his 
own. Even without the dated record of his activities in the 340’s, we should 
have assigned this hand to the mid-fourth century. 


2. List oF PHILOSOPHERS 


P.Duk.inv. G 178 9.7 X 18.1 em. Panopolis, IV cent. 
col. i col. il 

I je NS) Ker | 1 Mreveumm[oc APnvaioc 

2 Avakipé|ync MidAjc( toc) 2 TThérwv[oc &deApidotc 

3 Avatwyopa|c ex KAalo- 3 Fevoxpatyne [Xadknddvioc 

4 Jusvev 4 ITodeuwv ?A[Onvaioc 

5 ApyédAao|e APnvatoc 5 Apxecidaog [€x irene 

6 Depexvd|nc Lvproc 6 Kapvecdnc [Kupnvaioc 

7 Ilauppevisne ’EXea[ry]¢ 7 Axadnp[iac wécnc ? 

8 Aroyévnc &€&€ ArroAAw|piac 8 Kndiropaxo[c Kapynddvioc 


© 


Dir{ijwv €[« Aapicenc 

10 Al]prioy[o|c [AckaAudvioc 
11 .pwvapxny| 

12 tplilrnc "Akod[nuiac 

13 Kuvol [ 

14 Awoylevnc 6 2[t|pwr[ed]c 
15 Mo|vipoc amo dovAiac 

16 K]parnc Bowitio¢ 

17 [ept|rarnrixot 

18 AlpicroréAnc Ltewyepit(nc) 
19 Qed|p[plactoc "Iwv 

20 Srpa|rwv ex Aapiparov 

21 IIpakip|avyc [‘P]dd:0c 

22 KpiroA|aoc Balc]nAiryc 

23 Srwilkol pec.[]... Kuvex( ) 
24 Z\jvwv .[ 

(Margin) 





It is a list of Greek philosophers. Originally it must have contained three 
narrow columns, the first listing the Presocratics, the second the succession 
of Academics, Cynics and Peripatetics; and no doubt there was a third 
column, now missing, to list Stoics and Epicureans and perhaps others. 
While column ii retains part of its lower margin and most of its height, at 
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least one line is lost at the top along with the top margin, and possibly two 
(or more) if Ammon inscribed a comprehensive title. If we assume two 
lines and a margin of a centimeter, and a third column but no more, the 
original sheet would have been approximately square, measuring about 
21 x 21cm. The sheet was folded vertically into six panels apparently, of 
which the top part of the second, most of the third, and the lower part of 
the fourth have survived. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, Ammon’s philosophorum index is 
unique, in that its sole purpose appears to be to list the principal philoso- 
phers (each with his folis) in teacher-pupil sequence, and from the 
Academy onward by school, citing only those who were appointed heads 
of each school. The list of Academics ends with Antiochus, who died in 
68 B.c.; of Cynics with Crates, to 285 B.c.; and of Peripatetics with 
Critolaus, in the second century B.c. The only other list of philosophers 
(and of physicians) among the papyri is P.Vars.inv. 5 (Pack? 2088) dated 
to the third century; but that is the catalogue of a library, and its purpose 
is to record the number of rolls by each author held. The two so-called 
indices philosophorum among the fragmentary Herculanean rolls!3 are doxo- 
graphical histories of the Academy and the Stoa, respectively, in scope and 
detail somewhat resembling Diogenes Laertius; only at the ends of 
biographies of principal figures are found lists of names (with ethnics) of 
their minor students. Laertius remains our only extant full example of this 
genre, since the worthier predecessors whom he mentions as sources (e.g., 
the girocdpwyv Sdiacdoyat of Hermippus, Hieronymus of Rhodes and 
Hippobotus of the third century B.c., Antisthenes of Rhodes, Sosicrates 
and Sotion of the second) all have perished. Sextus Empiricus in his more 
scholarly and extensive [Iuppwyvevot trorumwcerc and Adversus Mathematicos 
now and again mentions most of Ammon’s philosophers but only to defend 
Skeptic doctrines against their own. 

Somewhat closer in spirit to Ammon’s index are the later doxographers 
collected by Hermann Diels in Doxographi Graeci. But these too were 
composed to summarize doctrines, placita, however briefly. Nevertheless 
they are useful in providing some parallels to the sequence of personalities 
in Ammon’s list. None, however, presents the schools in precisely the same 
order, nor did Diogenes Laertius: 


LAERTIUS AETIUS GALEN Hiepotytus EpipHANIUS AMMON 
Sages Presocratics Méilesians Presocratics Presocratics Presocratics 
Milesians Plato Academy Plato Plato ? 


13 For P.Herc. 1018, often cited as ‘Index Stoicorum,” see D. Comparetti, Papiro 
Ercolanese inedito (Turin, 1875); for P.Herc. 1021 see the edition of S. Mekler, Academicorum 
Philosophorum Index Herculanensis (Berlin, 1902). 
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Socratics Aristotle Cynics Aristotle Cyreneans Academy 
Academy Zeno Stoics Stoics Cynics Cynics 
Peripatetics Socratics Epicurus Middle Academy Peripatetics 
Cynics Peripatetics Pyrrho Peripatetics Stoics ? 
Stoics Presocratics Stoics ? 
Presocratics Skeptics Epicurus 

Epicurus Epicureans 


Column i doubtless listed the Presocratics, beginning with Thales; our 
first line no doubt contained Ava&ivavdpoc Midjcoc, within which the 
three surviving dots of ink could fit almost anywhere. The first three 
Milesian philosophers would have been given in the traditional order, then, 
followed by Anaxagoras, the only early candidate from Clazomenae, 
whom ‘‘some” named as a pupil of Anaximenes and the teacher of 
Archelaus of Athens, whom in turn some doxographers list as a teacher of 
Socrates. 

In line 6 Pherecydes comes as a surprise, but as an early cosmogonist 
and as an alleged contemporary and possible “‘pupil”’ of Anaximander, he 
is the only candidate from Syros. We have no testimony that he taught 
Parmenides—rather Pythagoras or Heracleitus, depending on one’s 
doxographer. At this point the list might have progressed in any one of 
several directions: the De Placitis!4 proceeded directly to Pythagoras, then 
Heracleitus, Xenophanes, the Atomists and Empedocles, omitting Par- 
menides since he was not concerned with material archae; the fragments of 
Galen’s ITepi qiAocégpov icropiac skip directly from Archelaus to Socrates 
and the Academy, returning separately to the Presocratics. But Hippo- 
lytus, who inserted Pythagoras, Empedocles and Heracleitus between 
Thales and Anaximander, gives Parmenides next after Anaximenes, 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus almost in our order, before going on to 
Leucippus. Closest to our list is the “EAAjvwy duepopai of Epiphanius, the 
Palestinian Christian monk and bishop in the generation following 
Ammon, bitter foe of Hellenic education and so of Origen and John 
Chrysostom.!5 Through Parmenides his list of targets contains the same 
names in the same order as ours, except that he inserted Socrates after 
Archelaus and Pythagoras and Xenophanes after Pherecydes. 

At any rate Elea and the traces of ink in line 7 seem to guarantee 
Parmenides, and I can find no other suitable candidate for line 8 from a 
city ending in -’« but Diogenes of Apollonia, whom ‘‘some”’ named as a 


14 For “‘Aetius,”’ De Placitis see H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci2 (Berlin & Leipzig, 1929) 
276-289; for Galen, [epi gidocégou ictopiac, pp. 599-601; for Hippolytus, Refutatio 
omnium haeresium, pp. 553-564. 

15 For Epiphanius’ list see Diels, Dox.Graec. pp. 587-593; for his life see Jiilicher in RE 6 
(1907) 193 f., s.r. Epiphanius 3. 
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pupil of Anaximenes, a younger contemporary of Anaxagoras who shared 
his doctrine of Nous. In the remainder of column i there will have been 
room for other Eleatics, Pythagoras and some of his followers, Xenophanes, 
Empedocles and Heracleitus, the Atomists and Socrates. A minimal list of 
these would leave space for four or five others. 

Presumably the line preceding the first preserved line of column ii 
contained the name of Plato as founder of the Academy. My supplements 
in this column are of course exempli gratia, after the analogy of column i. 
Nobody will object to Speusippus, Xenocrates and Polemon in the straight 
line of succession of archegot in the Old Academy, though after Polemon, 
Krates of Athens is omitted; also omitted is Crantor of Soli, named by 
most doxographers though he was never archegos. Arcesilaus is credited by 
Galen and Laertius with founding the Middle Academy; and Carneades 
is said by Galen (Lacydes by Laertius) to have begun the New Academy. 
The only paragraphus interrupting the sequence of Academics in our text, 
however, separates Arcesilaus and Carneades, and the list of Academics 
ends at line 12 with clear reference to the ‘““Third Academy,” whose 
founder is not specified. There is no sign of recognizing Philo of Larissa as 
head of a “‘fourth Academy” or Antiochus of Ascalon of a “‘fifth,”’ to which 
Sextus Empiricus (Pyr. 1.220-21) says that “some” authorities attributed 
them; of such authorities we possess only Galen (Phil. Hist. 3.227). Ammon 
seems to know only three Academies, so that in line 7 I suggest pécye (or 
Sevrépac) for Carneades. In line g Ammon makes his only error by mis- 
spelling Philo @JAJQN: surely Philo of Larissa is meant. 

Line 11 might be of great interest ifit could be confidently read. Traces 
of ink protruding into the left margin may represent the final letter of a 
line lost in col. 1 (cf. col. 1 8) or the first letter of the line in col. ii. If the 
latter, an apparent ligature curves downward as if from sigma or upsilon, 
very doubtfully epsilon or alpha. The descending hasta of the second letter 
is characteristic in this hand only of iota, rho, phi and psi, but not tau. Of 
the final letter the surviving stroke would conform to gamma, eta, iota or nu. 
Professor Jean Bingen astutely suggests as a possibility em’ dv apy7 y[iverau| 
tp[t]rn< Axad|[nytec], “in whose hands was the governance of the Third 
Academy.” This may be right, but is open to the objection that nowhere 
else does the list offer a verb or syntactical clause. 

After another paragraphus we begin the Cynics. Line 14 hasn’t room for 
Antisthenes, but Diogenes would fit the traces. Monimos of Syracuse is a 
name rarely met, though he is mentioned by Menander (fr. 215 K.) and 
taken seriously by Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. 7.48, 88; 8.5). He is re- 
membered by none of the doxographers in Diels’ collection, but Diogenes 
Laertius (6.82 f.) cites Sosicrates to the effect that he was a pupil of 
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Diogenes the Cynic, and was once in service to a Corinthian banker until 
he feigned madness and was dismissed—whence no doubt Ammon’s 
phrase ao dovAiac. He is credited with two books I[Jepi oppdv and a 
Protrepticus. Of Diels’ doxographers only Epiphanius mentions Crates, next 
after Diogenes, where he is styled ao OnfBdv. This Crates was a teacher of 
Zeno the Stoic (D.L. 7.4), one of whose books was entitled Kparnroc 
Aropvnpovevpara. 

To the Peripatetics Ammon gives rather short shrift. Theophrastus is 
identified not as ’Epécioc from his home city on Lesbos but as “Jwv, if 
I have read the line correctly. If Ammon thought of all Aegean islands as 
Ionian, one might have expected the more ordinary *Jw&voc. He has 
omitted such notables as Lycon and Ariston but has included the less well 
known Praxiphanes of Rhodes. Diogenes Laertius (10.13) quotes Apollo- 
dorus’ Chronica as saying that Praxiphanes was one of the teachers of 
Epicurus, though Epicurus denied it. At any rate, the only one of Diels’ 
doxographers who mentions him is again Epiphanius, who gives precisely 
the same list of five Peripatetics in precisely the same order. Immediately 
afterward Epiphanius goes on to list Zrjvwy 6 Kittede 6 A twixdc, then a 
succession of seven other Stoics before arriving at Epicurus. 

At line 23 we have a subtitle by which, with line 24, I am baffled. Zeno 
and the Stoics should come next, and only 2rwi]koit would seem to fit the 
space. But pec .[ seems to follow, and we might force the faint traces after 
that to yield a reading of the line as Lrwi]Kot péco[t] Kat Kuyix(ot)—but 
this cannot be right, for we are hardly ready for the Middle Stoa, which 
should begin with Ariston of Chios. The only convincing word is Kuvix( ), 
and the Cynics are often associated with the Stoics; but we have had the 
Cynics already in lines 13-16. Moreover, the ]nvwy of line 24 would seem 
to require Z]jvwv, although his name would be unexpectedly indented, 
like that of Plato (in line 2) who we assumed had already been mentioned 
two lines before. To be sure, Zeno followed Critolaus in Epiphanius’ 
diatribe, but only there; and Zeno can hardly be called a ‘‘middle Stoic.” 

Ammon’s index breaks off with a puzzle. Equally puzzling is the source 
from which he derived it. Clearly he is following a doxographical tradition, 
but one differing at points from all the traditions attested in earlier and 
contemporary sources. In selection and order of names Epiphanius offers 
the closest parallel, though he does not designate the schools. Epiphanius 
became bishop of Constantia in Cyprus in 367, some 20 years after 
Ammon’s attested activity, and is believed to have composed his Panarion 
10 years still later. If Ammon were still alive then, he would have been 
very old; and in any case we could hardly imagine the proud scholasticus of 
Panopolis, scion of the rich and educated family of priests of the old gods, 
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to learn his Greek philosophers from a hostile Christian monk from Judaea. 
We may suspect that Ammon and Epiphanius drew their lists from a 
common source, one current in the third or early fourth century. While 
Epiphanius made use of his source to attack the Greek philosophical 
tradition, we may be sure that Ammon’s sentiment in constructing and 
preserving his list was quite the opposite. It may, indeed, represent not an 
index extracted from a single contemporary doxography but rather his 
own effort to organize his recollections of the tradition he had acquired in 
a local school at Panopolis. 

In the draft of a Cologne petition addressed to the catholicus,16 Ammon 
the Scholasticus describes himself in the eloquent phrase 7jcvyiav roiwvv 
aT pc@yLove. TOC ev girocogiat Kal Adyouc av ny LEVOLC Tpemrew Kal adTOoc 
émucta&evoc—‘since I myself too know that a quiet life free from intrigue 
befits those educated in philosophy and rhetoric.” In a letter at Duke, 
Ammon introduces himself to the catholicus with the same phrase. The 
hypomnematic list before us at least attests his private concern to keep the 
philosophers straight, and may indicate that his interest in philosophy was 
something more than the gilded phrase in his letter. 


Duke University 


16 Browne, op. cit. (supra n. 8) 193 and n. 32. 
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Augustine and Manichaeism in Light of the 
Cologne Mani Codex’ 


LUDWIG KOENEN 


I. Tue ImporTANCE OF AUGUSTINE’S MANICHAEAN PERIOD FOR HIS 
DISCOVERY OF THE GREEK CONCEPT OF FREE WILL 


Man is the master of his fate. The thought is a cornerstone of the intellectual 
traditions which led to the development of western technology, civilization, 
and culture. Already in the Odyssey Zeus declares that, in addition to that 
assigned by the gods, man brings misery upon himself beyond fate.? Solon 


1 Paper read at the Papyrological Symposium in April 1976 at Urbana, Illinois. Earlier 
versions were read at the meeting of the Mommsengesellschaft at Bochum in 1972 (cf. 
K. Rudolph, Mélanges d’hist. des rel. off. d H.-Ch.Puech [Vendéme, 1974] 480 n. o and 
483 n. 2) and at the Universities of Amsterdam (1973) and Cologne (1975). The texts 
quoted from the Cologne Mani Codex (CMC) are taken from the edition (pp. 1-72: 
A. Henrichs, L. Koenen, ZPE 19 [1975] 1-85; the next instalment [pp. 72-99] is scheduled 
to come out in 1977; the rest is in preparation; cf. ZPE 5 [1970] 97-216). I am particularly 
indebted to A. Henrichs, my editorial “twin,” further to K. Rudolph and to R. W. Daniel; 
the latter improved the English of this version considerably. 

2 « 33. The passage marks a decisive change in human thought. In the rest of the 
Homeric epos we find the older view that fate and the gods are responsible for man’s 
deeds and misery; the Homeric hero was not aware of man’s freedom of decision and 
choice. Priamos, e.g., addresses Helena: o¥ ri pou airin éeoai, Deot v¥ por aitiol eiow 
(I 164; cf. T 86 f. 409 f.; ® 275 f.; a 347 ff.; A 558 fF.; hymn to Dem. 77 ff.). See Ch. Voigt, 
Uberlegung und Entscheidung, Studien zur Selbstauffassung des Menschen bei Homer, Beitrage z. 
klass. Phil. 48 (Meisenheim, 1972) (reprint of the dissertation [Hamburg, 1932]), 
particularly p. 104; D. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford2, 1966) 168 f.; R. Merkelbach, 
Untersuchungen zur Odyssee, Zetemata 2 (Miinchen, 1951) 195; W. Pétscher, Porphyrios 
IIPOZ MAPKEAAAN (Leiden, 1969) 79 f. (with more literatur); N. J. Richardson, 
The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford, 1974) 192 ff.; H. Erbse, ZPE 22 (1976) 4. A first 
step in the new direction is attested by the speech of Phoenix in I 496; see, e.g., M. Noe, 
Phoinix, Ilias und Homer (Leipzig, 1940); W. Theiler, Festschrift E. Tiéche (Bern, 194.7) 129 f. 
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blamed the citizens themselves, not Zeus and Athene, for ruining Athens ;3 
and Hesiod formulated the idea that man must choose between xakdrns 
and apery (Erga 286 ff.), a concept which Prodikos illustrated with the 
example of Herakles.*4 Although in Aischylos man’s destiny is to suffer 
misfortune and ruin, he proceeds to this end on the basis of his free 
decisions.5 In general, the Greeks sought to explain the human condition 
as situated between the poles of fate and self-determination. Plato formu- 
lated the theory thus: atria €Aopévouv: eds avaitios. The words were 
absorbed and transmitted by later Platonists as well as by Christian 
authors; according to Didymos of Alexandria, jués, od yap tov Oeov 
aitvaréov.© Man is free in spite of all necessity. 

The concept of free will lies at the basis of Aristotelian ethics: ég’ #iv 
by Kal 7 apeTH, dpoiws S€ Kat 7 KaKie.? Only on this assumption is it 
possible to impeach and punish a person. Thus Aristotle states that praise 
and blame are bestowed only on voluntary actions, whereas pardon is 
granted to involuntary offences (Nic. Eth. 3, 1, p. 110gb). Without free will 
morality is impossible. 

The Greeks liberated man from almighty fate. Later, converted to 
Christianity, they had to reconcile their sense of human freedom with the 
experience of dependence on an almighty God. The philosophical concept 
of free will played a major role in the theology of the Christian writers of 
Alexandria. They were followed by others, especially the Cappadocians. 


(Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur (Berlin, 1970] 15 ff.); A. Dihle, Homer-Probleme 
(Opladen, 1970) 167 ff. For a different view see, e.g., E. Wiist, Rh. Mus. 101 (1958) 57 fF; 
H. Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of Zeus (Sather Class. Lectures 41; Berkeley-Los Angeles- 
London, 1971) g ff. For the underlying psychology cf. also J. Russo, JHI 29 (1968) 483 ff. 

3 Fr. 4, 1 f£.W., cf. 11, 1 ff.; W. Jaeger, SPAW 1926, 69 ff. (Scripta min. I, 318 ff.); 
H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des friihen Griechentum (New York, 1951) (Early Greek 
Poetry and Philosophy, transl. by M. Hadas and J. Willis [New York, 1975]) 293. 

4 Xen., Mem. 2, 1, 21 ff. (Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker 11, 84.B 2); cf. E: Panofsky, 
Hercules am Scheidewege (Berlin—Leipzig, 1930) 42 ff. 

5 B. Snell, Aischylos und das Handeln im Drama, Philologus, Suppl. 20, 1 (Leipzig, 1928). 

6 Plato, Rep. 617E; cf. Tim. 42D. Corp. Herm. 4, 8 p. 52 Nock-Festugiére; Hierocl., 
In carm. aur. 441B and 477A; Procl., Ad Marc. 12 p. 18 Pétscher (see also August., Conf. 
2, 7, 15). The sentence of Didymos as quoted above is an amended version taken from the 
unpublished part of his commentary on Job (pp. 359, 29 ff.) ; the reading of the papyrus is: 
ol) yap [[jpas od yap]] z[o]y Beov aitiaréo[y]. Julian the Arian adopts Plato’s phrase 
literally (p. 256, 16 Hagedorn). Cf. N. P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and of the Original 
Sin, Bampton Lectures, 1924 (London, 1927) 214. 

7 N.E. 3, 7 p. 1113b; cf. M. Wittmann, Aristoteles iiber die Willensfreiheit (Fulda, 1921) 
(non vidi); D. Amand, Fatalisme et liberté dans lI’ antiquité grecque, Recueil de Travaux, gme 
série, 19 (Louvain, 1945) 35. 
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Not even God can force man to do what he does not desire to do; God 
offers grace, but man must accept it by free decisions. 

The belief in man’s responsibility for his deeds and for the misery which 
can result from them would probably not have had the impact which 
made western culture possible, were it not that Augustine of Hippo made 
the concept of free will a central dogma of the Western Christian church; 
hence the insight passed through the Middle Ages to the present day.? 
Augustine’s concept of free will was developed especially under the 
influence of Stoics, Neoplatonists and the Alexandrian church fathers.1° 


8 See, for example, Orig., hom. on Jer. 20, 2 GCS 3, 178, 14 ff.; PG 12, 1511D; Did., 
PsT 198, 17 ff. (M. Gronewald in connection with A. Gesché, part III; the passage is 
directed against the Manichaeans). Cf. P. Mehlhorn, ZAG 2 (1878) 234; G. Teichtweier, 
Die Siindenlehre des Origenes, Studien zur Geschichte der kath. Moraltheologie 7 (Regens- 
burg, 1958) 77 ff.; idem, Das Sein des Menschen, inaug. dissertation (Tiibingen, 1951) (not 
printed), 381 ff.; H. Crouzel, Théologie de image de Dieu chez Origéne, Théologie 34 (Paris, 
1956) 132 f.; D. Amand, loc. cit. (see n. 7) 297 ff. For Didymos see A. Henrichs, HiT I, 27 
n. 4f.; J. Kramer, EcclT III, 23 n. 2 and IV, 27 n. 3; G. Bardy, Didyme I’ Aveugle (Paris, 
1910) 132 f. 

9 When in the Renaissance classical authors were read extensively, the concept of free 
will became tremendously important for life, art, and letters (see Panofsky, loc. cit. [n. 4]; 
Voigt, loc. cit. [n. 2]); but much of the background lies in the tradition of scholastic and 
other medieval teachings on the free will (cf. E. Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der 
Philosophie der Renaissance, Studien der Bibliothek Warburg to [Leipzig and Berlin, 1927] 
chapt. 3 particularly on Pomponazzi’s De libero arbitrio [= The Individual and the Cosmos . . ., 
transl. by M. Donandi (Philadelphia, 1963) 80 ff.]). ““Augustine’s study of Plotinus is one 
of the conditions which rendered Renaissance possible”? (R. Dodds, The Hibbert Journal 
[1927-1928] 470). 

10 For Augustine’s teaching on the free will see, e.g., J. Ball, L’année théol. aug. 6 (1945) 
368 ff. and 7 (1946) 400 ff.; G. de Plinval, Rev. des ét. Aug. 1 (1955) 345 ff. and 5 (1959) 
13 ff.; Fr. Sontag, HTR 60 (1967) 297 ff.; M. Huftier, ““Libre arbitre, liberté et péché 
chez saint Augustin,’ Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 33 [1966] 187 ff.); C. 
Andresen, Bibliographia Augustiana (Darmstadt, 1973) 124 ff. For the present purpose my 
documentation is mainly restricted to Augustine’s antimanichaean writings. For the 
influence of the Neoplatonists on Augustine see, e.g., P. Courcelle, Recherches sur les 
Confessions de S. Aug. (Paris, 1950) 93 ff. (= <um Augustin-Gesprach der Gegenwart, Wege der 
Forschung 5, ed. by C. Andresen [Darmstadt, 1962] 125 ff.); idem, Les lettres grecques en 
Occident (Paris, 1943) (2nd ed. 1948), 195 ff. (= Late Latin Writers and their Greek Sources, 
transl. by H. E. Wedeck [Cambridge, Mass., 1969] 208 ff.); H. Dorrie, Miscellanea 
medievalia I: Antike und Orient im Mittelalter (Berlin, 1962) 26 ff.; W. Theiler, Porphyrios und 
Augustin, Schriften der K6nigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geistesw. K1. 10 (1933) 1 ff. 
(= Forschungen zum Neuplatonismus [Berlin, 1966] 169 ff.); idem in: Mullus, Festschrift Th. 
Klauser (ed. by A. Stuiber and A. Hermann), Jahrb. Ant. u. Christ., Erganzungsband 1 
(1964) 352 ff.; Ch. Parma, Pronoia und Providentia. Der Vorsehungsbegriff Plotins und Augustins, 
Stud. zur Problemgeschichte der antiken und mittelalterlichen Philosophie 6 (1971); 
P. Brown, Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley—Los Angeles [Paperback] 1969) 88 ff.; A. Alfaric, 
L’évolution intell. de S. Aug. (Paris, 1918) 451 ff.; cf. C. Andresen’s bibliography (above) 
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The latter taught that if one excludes human volition from moral actions, 
one eliminates the concept of virtue.!! Augustine argues similarly: God 
bestowed free will upon the human mind to make moral acts possible.!2 
Of course, Christian beliefs accounted for a slightly different phrasing and 
view of the old ideas. While Aristotle, for example, states that voluntary 
offences are punished and involuntary ones pardoned (see above), 
Augustine states that the very fact that man repents and is pardoned by 
God points to free decision: “satis enim stultum est ignosci ei qui nihil mali 
Secit.”? 13 

It was in the denial of free will that Didymos recognized the vulnerability 
of Manichaeism.!4 Underlying the quarrel was the question formulated by 
Plotinos: wdfev to Kkakov; the Manichaeans had directed themselves 
against the Jewish faith; for to begin by accounting God the creator of all 
things easily led to assigning to him the ultimate cause of evil. To escape 
such a conclusion, the Manichaeans turned to gnostic ideas; instead of one 
God, they assumed two divine principles, the Good and the Evil, Light and 
Darkness which had fought each other since eternity. In the course of the 
struggle, the two substances partly mixed with each other; the Light was 
dispersed and imprisoned in the darkness, the Ayle. The mind (Nods), the 
soul of man and animals, and the vegetative power of plants, are particles 


of the Great Nods, i.e., God’s Light.15 On the other hand, the spirits of 


53 ff.; for Stoic influences, ibidem 97 ff.; on the problem of Augustine’s knowledge of the 
Greek fathers, particularly of the Alexandrians, see P. Courcelle, Les Lettres (above), 183 ff. 
(= Late Latin Writers, 196 ff.) ; and several articles by B. Altaner, all reprinted in his Kleine 
patristische Schriften (ed. by G. Glockmann; Berlin—Darmstadt, 1967) particularly 154 ff. 
224 ff. 297 ff. 316 ff. 

11 Orig., c. Cels. 4, 3 GCS 1, 276, 18 f. dperijs pev ev aveAns 76 Exovatov, aveires adrijs 
Kat tHv ovaiay (cf. A. Miura-Stange, Celsus und Origenes, Beih. ZNW 4 [GieBen, 1926] 76); 
Did., EcclT 296, 6 (unpubl.) éav, gnoiv, mepieAns tis apetis TO Exovatov, ovKEeTL eoTiv 
ape[tH, and PsT 199, 17 (M. Gronewald in connection with A. Gesché; part III).—PsT 
67, 20 f. (Gronewald, part II) dia todro yap tov AoyiKov memoinker, wa Séynror aperiy Kai 
evepyh) avTny. 

12 ¢, Fort. 15 CSEL 25, 1, 92.5 ff.; cf., e.g., 16 p. 93, 26 ff.; 21 p. 100, of. 

13 ¢, Fort. 16 p. 94, 4 ff.; c. Fel. Il, 17 p. 847, 11 ff. Cf. Did., c. Manich. 15 PG 39, 
1103C f. 

14 Did., c. Man. 10 ff. p. 1097C ff.; EcclT 88, 9 ff. (quoted by A. Henrichs in his edition 
of HiT, part I p. 29n. 7); PsT 77, 25 ff. (Gronewald, part II; the passage reflects Aristo- 
telian thought); ZachT II, 175 ff. p. 132, 28 (mainly against the Valentinians; cf. L. 
Doutreleau’s introduction I, 93 f.). Cf. Orig., P.G. 14, 1305A. 

15 G. Widengren, The Great Vohu Manah, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1945, 5. 
H.-Ch. Puech, Le manichéisme (Paris, 1949) 74 ff.; H. J. Polotsky, RE Suppl. 6, 245 ff. 
(= Collected Papers [Jerusalem, 1971] 701 ff.; H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker Geist (G6ttin- 
gen>, 1964) 284 ff.; K. Rudolph, Mani, in: Die Grossen der Weltgeschichte (Enzyklopadie) 
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Darkness created, by copulation and cannibalism, the concupiscent body 
to fetter and retain the light of the soul.16 Enmeshed in the physical 
creations of Evil, the soul or divine substance of man forgot its origin and 
became entirely powerless. With such a theodicy, not God, but the 
principle of Darkness is responsible for evil. In such a system, however, 
God is not almighty, but conditioned and limited by the power of evil. 
Exactly for this reason Augustine finally rejected the dualistic explanation 
of evil. Rather, in line with the scriptures and teachings of the Christian 
church, he accepted the principle that everything, even the human body, 
was created by God. But as God could not be the cause of the evil,!7 
Augustine had to search for a different cause (cf. Conf. 7, 3, 4). He finally 
found the solution in a concept which was developed by interpreters of 
Plato and held by the Alexandrian fathers as well as by the Neoplatonists: 
evil is not a substance, but an accidence; as such it is a orépyois Tod 
ayabod or a plope and px) ov. Thus as far as moral evil is concerned, it 
exists only in the bad intentions of the free will.!8 discite non substantiam 
malum esse, states Augustine expressly ;!9 and elsewhere: quid est autem aliud 
quod malum dicitur nist privatio bont (ench. 11). Or: (malum) nihil aliud est quam 
corruptio,29 and: exortum fuisse hominis malum ex libero voluntatis arbitrio.21 
Occasionally he explains the existence of corruption and evil as due to 


II, 545 ff., esp. 552 ff.; idem, Il manicheismo, in: Storia delle religioni (ed. by G. Castellani) 
IV, 775 ff., esp. 782 ff.; F. Decret, Mani et la tradition manichéenne (Paris, 1974) 79 ff. 

16 Therefore procreation is sinful for it causes the divine Light to be entrapped in 
another body. In the CMC the body is called puapwrarov Kai dud pvoapdtytos metAaopEvov, 
Kat du’ adras erupwOn Kai oixodounbev Eorn (85, 8 ff.). 

17 Aug., De ut. credendi 36 CSEL 25, 46, 24 ff.; De div. quaest., PL 40, 21E. It is significant 
that Augustine began his first book on free will (CSEL 74) with the question whether God 
is the cause of evil. For the arguments by which evil was connected with God see, e.g., de 
duab. anim. 10 p. 63, 15 ff. The wrong answer to the question unde malum et qua re was 
regarded as the source of gnosticism (Tert., de praescr. 7; adv. Marc. 1, 2; cf. Ps.Clem., 
rec. 3, 75, 6). Cf. H. J. Schoeps, Das Fudenchristentum (Bern and Munich, 1964) 99 (= Jewish 
Christianity, transl. by D. R. A. Hare [Philadelphia, 1964] 121 ff.) ; idem, CRGG 11 (1959) 
93 (= idem, Studien zur unbekannten Religionsgeschichte, Ver6ffentlichungen der Gesellschaft 
f.Geistesgesch. [G6ttingen, 1963] 93). 

18 U. and D. Hagedorn and L. Koenen in their edition of Didymos, HiT, part III 
(Bonn, 1968), pp. 229 ff. n. 22. 

19 ¢. ep. fund. 27 CSEL 25, 227, 10 f.; cf. c. Fel. II, 4 p. 831, 26 ff. 

20 de nat. boni 4 p. 857, 3 ff.; c. ep. fund. 35 p. 239, 18 ff. Didymos used the priority of the 
good as evidence for the preexistence of the soul; see PsT 259, 16 ff. (M. Gronewald, 
part IV); 129, 6 ff. (Gronewald in connection with A. Gesché, part III) = 1, 5 ff. Kehl; 
HiT 260, 20 ff. (Hagedorn-Koenen, part III). 

21 retr. 1, 15 (contra Fort.) CSEL 36, 82,10. Sin is defined as follows (de duab. an. 15 
CSEL 25, 70, 15 ff.) : peccatum est voluntas retinendi vel consequendi quod tustitia vetat et unde liberum 
est abstinere. quamquam si liberum non sit, non est voluntas. Cf. ibidem 71, 4 ff. 
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God’s creation de nthilo. This is slightly different from the Greek explana- 
tion of evil as p2) ov.22 Without Augustine’s being aware of it, his nzhil 
becomes an aliquid and assumes the negative qualities of the Manichaean 
hyle. 

Because no creator of evil is required in this philosophy, Augustine 
succeeded in overcoming the dualistic notions of the Manichaeans. This 
was important for his spiritual development and thus for his teachings and 
writings, which came to influence the formation of the Western Church. 
The mere presence of the Manichaeans forced Augustine to react; 
consequently, the idea of free will and of man’s responsibility for himself 
prevailed against fatalistic conceptions. 

Nevertheless Augustine’s notion of the free will was colored by Mani- 
chaean thoughts. He once stated that free will existed only in Adam and 
Eve, and another time that free will was lost with sin.23 The concept of 
original sin was not invented by Augustine; rather the notion is inherent 
in the structure of the human mind and can be traced to the behavior of 
primitive man.24 Among Christian authors, it was particularly the 


22 ¢. ep. fund. 36 p. 241, 23 ff. explains the corruption ex eo quod hae naturae quae corrumpi 
possunt non de deo genitae (the Manichaean explanation), sed ab illo de nthilo factae sunt. This is 
repeated in 38 p. 244, 1 ff., then 244, 15 ff.: cum enim dicitur ‘‘natura corruptibilis,” non unum, 
sed duo nomina dicuntur ; item cum dicitur ‘‘deus fecit de nihilo,’’ non unum, sed duo nomina audimus. 
redde ergo istis singulis illa singula, ut cum audis “‘naturam,” ad ‘‘deum’’ pertineat, cum audis 
*‘corruptibilem,” ad “‘nihilum,”’ ita tamen, ut ipsae corruptiones, quamvis non sint ex dei arte, in eius 
tamen potestate sint disponendae pro rerum ordine et meritis animarum. The nihil assumes almost the 
quality of being, just as, on the next level, the hyle becomes paene nihil and a paene nulla res 
which God created de nulla re (Conf. 12, 8, 8; cf. Ch. Parma, loc. cit. [see n. 10], 79). 
W. Theiler compares the Christian term de nihilo with Porphyry’s concept of the demiurge 
who brings the sensible things into existence by the very act of thinking, avAws (zapéywv> 
76 évuAov (Porph. ap. Procl., in Tim. 1, 396, 5; W. Theiler, loc. cit. [see n. 10] 14 f. = 177). 

23 ¢. Fort. 22 CSEL 25, 103, 26 ff. liberum voluntatis arbitrium in illo homine fuisse dico qui 
primus formatus est. ille sic factus est ut nihil omnino voluntati eius resisteret si vellet dei praecepta 
servare. postquam autem libera ipse voluntate peccavit, nos in necessitatem praecipitati sumus qui ab 
eius stirpe descendimus. Ench. 30 p. 68 Barbel libero arbitrio male utens homo et se perdidit et 
ipsum . . . cum libero peccaretur arbitrio, victore peccato amissum est liberum arbitrium (the argument 
is aimed at the necessity of grace). Cf. c. Fort. 25 p. 108, 18 ff. Elsewhere and later 
Augustine distinguishes clearly between the freedom of paradise which has been lost in 
consequence of sin and the free will without which man could not even sin (c. duas epist. 
Pel. 1, 2, 5 CSEL 60, 425, 24 ff.—The aspects of necessity, providence, and grace, though 
essential for Augustine’s concept of the free will, can be neglected in the present context. 
For the persistence of Manichaean ideas in Augustine’s thought see A. Adam, ZKG 69 
(1958) 16 ff. 

24 W. Burkert, Homo Necans, RGVV 32 (Berlin—New York, 1972). For the history of the 
idea of original sin in the church and in Judaism see, e.g., J. Gross, Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Erbsiindendogmas (Miinchen-Basel, 1960) ; N. P. Williams, loc. cit. (see n. 6); F. R. Tennant, 
The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin (Cambridge, 1903); cf. n. 8. 
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Alexandrians who incorporated the sin of Adam in their theological 
system, though quite differently from what became a dogma of the church. 
They assumed two original sins; one explains the state of man’s soul, the 
other the state of his body. The first sin is connected with the belief that 
all souls once lived with God in the happiness of preexistent life. There 
they turned towards the Ayle, i.e., they sinned, and as a consequence they 
were incorporated in human bodies. The other sin is that of Adam and 
Eve. Their bodies were of light, or rather, spiritual hyle which suited the 
condition of paradise; as they were created by God, they were good. But 
with their sin Adam and Eve had turned towards the hyle and, by that, 
they lost paradise. For the new material world they needed new bodies of 
more solid hyle. God thus had to create the “‘garment of skin,” the mortal 
body as we know it (Gen. 3, 21). This body again suits its purpose. It is 
good, as created by God; but as made of solid hAyle, it is mortal, hinders the 
intellectual abilities of the mind and reduces the capacity to recognize 
right and wrong. Thus man is bound to commit sins without knowing it. 
This applies particularly to the sins of youth. Consequently man is ev 
pvmw, before he is redeemed by Christ. Because this second body is that 
transmitted in procreation, the sin of Adam and Eve and its consequences 
are inherited. Nevertheless nobody is punished for the sin of his forefathers. 
For when a soul falls from heaven, it gets exactly the body which corre- 
sponds to its state of mind and disposition. Each gets the body it deserves 
due to the sin committed in the preexistent life. No person 1s held respon- 
sible and punished for sins which he did not commit himself. 


25 This account is based on Didymos the Blind’s lectures and writings preserved by the 
Toura papyri; in Origen, enough of the essential details can be found so that I feel 
confident that he had already had the same system. The main passages in Didymos are as 
follows: HiT 260, 23 ff. (Hagedorn-Koenen; part III) ; 365, 7 ff. (unpubl.) : see particularly 
366, 2 ff., where Job 14, 4 (tis yap KaBapds eotw amd pimov; odd els, eav Kai pia Tepe 
6 Bios abrod éni ris ys), according to one of two possible explanations, refers to 6 viv av 
yevvesevos 6 [Kalra Siadoxny exwv tod Adla]y ro cudprnuac; 282, 23 ff. and 283, 15f. 
(both in part III); 66, 5 ff. (Henrichs, part I), where the essential sentence may be 
reconstructed thus: ef yap 17) jw ab[rn 7) oi€]aca (sc. 7 vg, i.e., the state of the soul, when 
it sinned before it was born and consequently was on its way into life), | 038’ av jvotyovro 
m[vAae yao]rplos] pntpds (Fob 3, 10), 6 eorw: odx [av por Hv 6 éna]|Suv0s odros Bios, 
fel pt &? c&pu|lapriavy rovadrns p[vxrds (the sin of the preexistent soul) ézro.]|eiz7o (sc. this 
miserable life) tod yévous éu[aéprovros (sc. the mankind in Adam). pH] | tovrov 8 
imdpxov[tos odk av] | odd’ 6 Kar” oixovopiay klara tiv yAv] | Sidywv dia radrys [r]is 
[xaraord]|cews mapereivero (the saints did not commit the sin of the preexistent souls, 
but were sent by God into the world to serve as models for others; as members of the 
human race, however, they were subject to the consequences of Adam’s sin); PsT 129, 
10 f. (M. Gronewald in connection with A. Gesché; part III) = p. 1, 10 ff. Kehl. Cf. 
Hagedorn-Koenen, HiT III p. 246 ff. n. 70 f.; 257 ff. n. 101; A. Henrichs, HiT I p. 311 ff. 
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Free will and self-responsibility are fully retained in this system. In it, 
original sin does not result in compulsion which virtually eliminates the 
freedom of will; original sin is not yet the antipole of free will, as it became 
with Augustine. It was Augustine’s personal recognition of his own con- 
cupiscense and his Manichaean past which led him to regard free will in 
human nature only as severely conditioned by the consequences of 
original sin; human nature is spoiled and extremely weak. Augustine 
thought of concupiscense as one of the main results of original sin. It seems 
that he did not forget that according to the Manichaeans the body is 
created out of concupiscense and sexual excess. But he saw clearly that, 
as a creation of God, human nature and human body had to be good. 
Consequently they were spoiled by the original sin of Adam’s free will. 

As a powerful influence on Augustine and thus as a significant, though 
indirect influence on the formation of our culture, the Manichaeans 
command attention. Augustine’s victory over the Manichaeans?6 became 
the victory of the occident over fatalism.?7 


II. Manrs RELATIONSHIP TO CHRISTIANITY AND GNOSTICISM 


Central for the understanding of the growth,8 influence, and religious 
nature of Manichaeism is its relationship to Christianity and Gnosticism. 
The Cologne Mani Codex (CMC) has confirmed that Mani was brought up 
among the Elchasaites in ancient Syria. This baptist movement originally 
sprang from heretical Judaism and was christianized with a Christianity 
which was or became Gnostic.2? With Gnosticism travelled old Iranian 


26 This victory became possible when Augustine learned allegorical interpretation from 
the Alexandrian theologians. Significantly he concludes his Confessions with three books 
which explain the first lines of Genesis. Certainty on the interpretation of the creation 
account was necessary for him to overcome the Manichaean myths and theology. Thus 
the three final books are an integral part of the whole. On the importance of different 
methods of interpretation of the Old Testament see, e.g., de util. cred. 5 ff. CSEL 25, 7, 
26 ff.: secundum historiam, secundum aetiologiam, secundum analogiam, secundum allegoriam. 

27 Mani’s own activities were certainly not hindered by fatalism. But ordinary people 
could not do much for the redemption of the divine Light within them. 

28 Cf. P. Brown, JRS 59 (1969) 92 ff. (= Religion and Society in the Age of Saint Augustine 
[London, 1972] 94 ff.). 

29 Cf. now ZPE 5 (1970) 133 ff.; A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 (1973) 23 ff; K. Rudolph, 
Mélanges (see n. 1) 475 ff. The name of Elchasaios has recently also been found in a 
Parthian text (’Ixs’; see W. Sundermann, Acta Or. 36 [1974] 130 and 148f.; on the 
meaning of the name cf. Henrichs, 45 n. 77). For Jewish Christianity see H. J. Schoeps, 
Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tiibingen, 1949); idem, Das Judenchristentum 
(= Jewish Christianity; see n. 17); idem, ZRGG 10 (1958) 1 ff. (= idem, Studien [see n. 17] 
80 ff.); J. Daniélou, Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme (Tournai-Paris, 1958). For Jewish 
Christian Gnosticism see G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudo-Klementinen, T.u.U. 
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ideas, notably an extreme dualism. From such various traditions in the 
baptist movement Mani developed his religious system by eliminating 
what he regarded as contradictions and innovations. This meant an 
elimination of the Jewish Law; for Mani fervidly departed from the 
Jewish heritage of the Elchasaites. He started as their reformer, but he 
did not restrict himself to their teachings. Already the Elchasaites thought 
that the True Prophet had come and would continue to come into the 
world in a series of incarnations. Thus the revelation was spread and had 
to be recollected from all places and times. Under these premisses it is not 
astonishing that Mani’s reform of the Elchasaites turned into a syncretism 
in which all people, except the Jews, could recognize their own traditions. 

The details should become clearer in the following pages. Our chief 
concern shall be the Christian elements in Manichaeism. Scholars tend to 
see them as superficial additions which were either part of the missionary 
activity of the Manichaeans beginning already in the lifetime of Mani or 
part of defensive propaganda in times of persecution, particularly in the 
4th century in North Africa and Rome.3? But Christian elements which 


70 (Berlin, 1958); cf., however H. J. Schoeps, <RGG 11 (1959) 72 ff. (= Studien, 91 ff.). 
Schoeps’ distinction between Jewish Christianity as a belief in the salvation of a God of 
revelation, and gnosticism as belief in self-salvation of man is theologically useful and, 
concerning the Ebionites and Ps. Clement, probably correct; nevertheless, as Schoeps well 
knows, it cannot be applied to the Elchasaites, and in terms of history it is helpful to refer 
to Jewish Christian gnosticism (see H. J. Schoeps, Urgemeinde-Judenchristentum-Gnosis 
[Tiibingen, 1956]). The concept of the True Prophet marks the difference between the 
Ebionites and the Elchasaites; according to the latter, the series of incarnations of the 
prophet did not stop with Christ, but continued afterwards in the person of Elchasaios. 
Again, in terms of theology, this marks the departure of what can be called Christianity; 
but for historical purposes I shall continue to refer to Christianity in connection with the 
Elchasaites and Manichaeism. For the concept of the True Prophet see G. Strecker, 
loc. cit., 145; H. J. Schoeps, Judenchristentum 20; 25; 333 573; 68 ff.; 96; 100 f.; 108 (Jewish 
Christ. 16; 233 35; 66; 68 ff.; 120; 126 f.; 138); idem, ZRGG 11 (1959) 72 ff. = Studien, 94; 
idem, Numen 4 (1957) 229 f. (= Studien, 118). Cf. also n. 59. 

30 Christianity so obviously affected even the Iranian texts (see n. 34) that G. Widengren 
accepted Christian influences on Mani for the last period of his life (Mani und der Mani- 
chdismus (Stuttgart, 1961] 158 = Mani and Manichaeism [London, 1965] 157 f.). For the 
Christian roots of Manichaeism see particularly A. Bohlig, BSAC 15 (1960) 41 ff. 
(= Mysterium und Wahrheit (Leiden, 1968] 202 ff.); E. Rose, Die Christologie des Mani- 
chdismus nach den Quellen dargestellt (Diss. Marburg, 1941; cf. S. Schulz, Theol. Rundschau, 
N.F. 26 [1960] 290 ff.); M. Boyce, Indo-Iranian Journ. 7 (1963) 75; G. Quispel, Eranos Fb. 
36 (1967) 20 ff.; J. Ries, Augustiniana 14 (1964) 437 ff.; P. Nagel in: K. W. Tréger, Gnosis 
und N.T. (Berlin, 1973) 149 ff. (““bescheidenes christliches Erbe’’) ; see also E. Waldschmidt 
and W. Lentz, Die Stellung Fesu im Manichdismus, APAW 1926, 4; according to H.-Ch. 
Puech’s well balanced description of Manichaeism (p. 69; see above, n. 15), Christian as 
well as Indian and Iranian elements were for the most part later and superficial; this view 
now needs the modification given above. For the western branch of Manichaeism see 
F. Decret, Aspects du Manichéisme dans l’ Afrique Romaine (Paris, 1970). 
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were hitherto considered peculiarities of the western branch of Mani- 
chaeism belong in fact to the oldest strata and are an integral part of the 
system. They should not be taken merely as an indication that the western 
branch departed from its Iranian origins. 


(A) The Manichaeans’ Identification of themselves as Christians, 
according to Augustine 


According to the picture given in Augustine’s polemic treatises, the 
Manichaeans regarded themselves as christiani and veri christiani, whereas 
they thought the catholici to be semichristiani.31 Felix signed the protocol of 
the first proceedings against him: Felix christianus, cultor legis Manichaei 
(CSEL 25, 827, 3 f.). According to Faustus, the Manichaean bishop, his 
church considered itself in terms of the sponsa Christi; he regarded himself 
as a rationabile Dei templum.32 He distinguishes between three churches: 
Jewish, Christian, and pagan, and in this distinction the Manichaeans are 
represented as Christians.33 Consequently these Manichaeans spoke of the 
Old Testament as the work of the demons; yet they accepted the New 
Testament in general.34 Paul was of the highest authority for them. 


31 For example, de util. cred. 30 CSEL 37, 21; 36 p. 47, 27 ff.; c. Faust. 26, 2 p. 730, 9 f.; 
I, 2 p. 251, 23f. and 3 p. 252, 13 ff.; cf. 15, 1 p. 415, 26 ff.; 26, 2 p. 730, 9 ff. Cf. E. 
Haenchen in: Christentum und Gnosis, ed. by W. Eltester. Beih. ZNW, 37 (Berlin, 1969) 38. 

32 sponsa c.: Faust. 15, 1 p. 416, 8; 3 p. 419, 15 ff. templum: c. Faust. 20, 3 Pp. 537, 17 
(cf. now CMC 15, 10 ff.: Manis body as iepov zpos evxAerav tod vod and as ayidbraros vews 
mpos anoxaduyuw THs adtod cogias). 

33 ¢. Faust. 31, 2 p. 757, 18 ff.; the Catholic church and the Jews were regarded as 
schismata gentilitatis with the result that only the Manichaeans remained the true Christians 
(ibidem, 20, 3 f. p. 537, 3 ff.; cf. F. Ch. Baur, Das manichdische Religionssystem [Tubingen, 
1831; repr. Hildesheim, 1973] 334 ff.). Faustus reports that once he thought that in order 
to be a true Christian he would have to obey the Jewish Law and to become first a Jew; 
but he was taught by his Manichaean teacher that this would be a wrong interpretation of 
Matth. 5, 17. Thanks to this teacher, Faustus is hodie christianus, not Iudaeus (19, 5 p. 501, 
gy ti) 

34 F. Decret, loc. cit. (see n. 30), 123 ff., 151 ff.; for quotations from the gospels (most 
probably from Tatian, see below p. 193 f.) in Parthian texts see O. Klima, Manis Zeit und 
Leben (Prague, 1962) 468 ff. (M 18; M 132; M 475); W. Sundermann, MIO 14 (1968) 
389 ff. (M 4570; cf. J. P. Asmussen, Manichaean Literature [Delmar, New York, 1975] 101; 
Sundermann, loc. cit. [n. 29], 139); idem, Mittelpersische und parthische kosmogonische und 
Parabeltexte der Manichder, Berliner Turfantexte IV (Berlin, 1973) 106 f. (M 6005) and 108 
(M 338). The Coptic texts and now the CMC frequently refer to and cite the VT (cf. here 
p. 193; I was unable to consult A. Béhlig, Die Bibel bei den Manichdern [inaug. dissert . 
Miinster, 1947]). In spite of their rejection of the Old Testament, they imitated the 
Psalms; a whole group is directed to Jesus (C. R. C. Allberry, A Manichaean Psalm-Book, 
Manichaean Manuscripts in the Chester Beatty Collection II [Stuttgart, 1938]). For Paul 
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(B) The Manichaean Church as Corpus Manichaei or Corpus Christi, 
according to the CMC 


Though traces of Christianity are left in the Iranian texts (see nn. 30 
and 34), they are especially obvious in the Coptic texts and the new Greek 
CMC. Both show the typical Christian abbreviations of holy names.35 
Moreover, the theological language of the new codex is partly influenced 
by Paul.36 A good example is provided by its title: wept ris yévvns rob 
awpatos adrod, “On the Birth of His Body.” In fact, the Coptic Mani- 
chaean codex, which was unfortunately lost in the Second World War, 
seemingly showed the same literary structure and probably was part of 
the same work.37 The Coptic part dealt with the history of the Mani- 


see now the reference to a martyrium Pauli in a middle Persian homily: W. Sundermann in: 
Hommages et opera minora, monumentum H. S. Nyberg, 11. Acta Iranica (Leiden, 1975) 297 ff.; 
cf. 310 f., a homily on Paul. Also for Paul, cf. C. Colpe, Ex orbe religionum, Studia G. 
Widengren, Suppl. Numen 21 [Leiden, 1972] 401 f. The NT was regarded as interpolated 
by Jews and Catholics; cf., e.g., de haeres. 46 PL 42, 38 (= A. Adam, Texte zum Mani- 
chaeismus, Kleine Texte 175, no. 49); c. Faust. 8, 5 p. 383, 2 ff.; 11, 1 p. 313, 1 ff.; 16, 2 
P- 441, 6 ff; 18, 3 p. 491, 27 ff. (cf. 7 p. 495, 16 ff.) ; 23, 2 p. 707, 23 ff.; 24, 2 p. 724, 5 fF; 
31, 1 ff. p. 756, 2 ff.; 32, 7 p. 766, 15 ff. (list of refuted teachings of the VT ); 32, 16 p. 776, 
12 ff.; 33, 3 p. 788, 14 ff. The critical approach of the Manichaeans to the text is illustrated 
by Faustus in c. Faust. 17, 1 p. 483, 3 ff. The Manichaeans could judge the authenticity of 
the NT by the tenets of their faith; for Mani was regarded as apostolos and paraclete (see 
below); the paraclete told the Manichaeans quid accipere ex eodem (sc. ex novo testamento) 
debeamus et quid repudiare (c. Faust. 32, 6 p. 765, 19 f.). 

35 Cf. ZPE 19 (1975) 2. 

36 ZPE 19 (1975) 1 ff. n. 33, 74, 76, 78, 80, 96, 109, 111-114, 117, 119, 121, 122, 129, 
134; <PE 5 (1970) index p. 208 and 215 f. 

37 In their first description of the Coptic codex C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky (SPAW 
phil. hist. Kl. 1 [1933] 29) wrote: ‘“‘Unser historisches Werk war offensichtlich nicht aus 
der Feder eines einzigen Schriftstellers geflossen, sondern ein Sammelband aus ver- 
schiedenen kleineren Aufsdétzen und Berichten, die unter den Namen der betreffenden 
Autoren hier zusammengestellt sind.”’ This description suits the CMC perfectly. Headings 
in the Coptic Codex furnish the names of Ammos, Salmaios, and Kustaios as authors of 
the articles and reports. Having the same function, the names of Salmaios and Kustaios 
occur in the headings of the CMC. The Iranian biographical fragments seem not to come 
from the same historical work (W. Sundermann, loc. cit. [see n. 29] 146 f.); however some 
fragments quote the reports of older authorities in a similar way. A section of M 4575 
begins: “‘(Es berichten) die Geliebten’’ (Sundermann, Acta Or. 24 [1971] 87); this recalls 
the heading of CMC 26, 6 oi didcoKador Aéyovow; but in the Iranian text the introductory 
phrase is not written as a heading. To the same Parthian codex belong M 6033 and 6031 
(Sundermann, loc. cit. [see n. 29], 141), which seem to rely on information going back to 
Pattikios: [“‘Further, Pate]cius thus relates” (M 6033 col. A 3 f.; W. B. Henning, BSOAS 
10 [1942] 942 ff.; L. J. R. Ort, Mani. A Religio-Historical Description of his Personality 
[Leiden, 1967] 55 ff.); cf. also M 6031, recto II, 1 (ibidem; also in Asmussen’s collection 
[see n. 34], p. 55). Other information comes from Nthzadag, the interpreter (M 3; 
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chaeans after the death of Mani up to c. 300 a.p. The whole work was a 
history of the Manichaean church, and it consisted of several codices.38 
It was translated from Syriac into Greek, then from Greek into Coptic. 
If this is correct, the title found in the CMC may be the title of the whole 
work. In this case it cannot refer to the real body of Mani. In addition, 
from the Manichaean point of view, it is hard to see why they were 
interested in the real body of Mani which, according to their teaching, 
was no better than the body of other men and which could not be 
redeemed.39 

The title must have broader theological significance.40 In the Mani- 
chaean tradition it stems from a phrase used by Baraies, a Manichaean 
apologist of the first generation after Mani.4! It can, however, be traced 
further back to the language of the Pauline formulation of the church as 
the body of Christ.42 Thus the title of the codex should be understood as 
“On the Birth of the Manichaean Church.” In the Coptic Kephalaia, Mani 
addresses his pupils as ‘“‘my brothers and my limbs” (213, 3). This shows 
that in the same way as the Christian church thinks of itself as the mystical 
body and as the limbs of Jesus Christ, the Manichaean church was 
regarded as the body and limbs of Mani. The conformity of ideas is even 
greater. According to the Kephalaia, both the Christian and the Mani- 
chaean church are the body of the heavenly spirit whom they called the 
‘Apostle of Light.’? He invests himself in a series of bodies which are 
identified as the churches.43 Thus the Manichaean church is the body of 
the “‘Apostle of Light,” as the Christian church was previously. The 
Manichaean and the Christian churches were incarnations of the same 
heavenly spirit; as such they had the same essence. 


Henning, ibidem 948 ff.; Ort, ibidem 52; Asmussen, ibidem 54). Cf. also ZPE 5 (1970) 110 ff.; 
K. Rudolph, Mélanges [see n. 1] 472 n. 7. 

38 To judge from the space which the CMC needed to deal with the early years of Mani, 
it seems that the history originally was comprised of several volumes. 

39 In ZPE 5 (1970) 104 our assumption that the title referred only to the physical body 
of Mani led us astray in our explanation of its meaning. 

40 See ZPE 8 (1971) 249 f.; A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 (1973) 40 f.; K. Rudolph, Mélanges 
(see n. 1) 471. 

41 CMC 46, 8f.; see p. 170 §2. In this damaged passage oma might refer to Mani’s 
physical body. For Baraies see <PE 5 (1970) 110 ff.; ZPE 19 (1975) 16 n. 28; 78 n. 40; 
80 f. n. 80. 

42 Rom. 12, 5; 1 Cor. 10, 17; 12, 13 f. and 27; Eph. 1, 23; 2, 16; 4, 12 and 16; 5, 23 and 
30; Col. 1, 18 and 24; 2, 19; 3, 15; cf. Bauer, s.v. cpa 5. C. Colpe in: Fudentum, Christentum 
Kirche. Festschrift fiir F. Jeremias, edit. by W. Eltester, Beih. ZNW 26 (Berlin, 1960) 172 f. 

43 Keph. 36, 3 ff. “‘Die erste Kraft (sc. des Licht—Nods) ist der Apostel des Lichtes, der 
jeweils zu seiner Zeit kommt und sich bekleidet mit der Kirche des Fleisches der Mensch- 
heit und Oberhaupt wird innerhalb der Gerechtigkeit’’ (Polotsky). 
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The same conclusion is suggested by the Manichaean chain of emana- 
tion of the five heavenly fathers. ‘‘Jesus the Splendor,” the third father, 
emanated the ‘“‘Light—WNods’’; the latter emanated the “‘Apostle of 
Light,’ who has just been mentioned as embodied in the churches. 
Moreover, the ‘‘Light—Nods’’ himself is the ‘‘Father of all Apostles, the 
First of all Churches whom Jesus (sc. ‘Jesus the Splendor’) has installed 
in the holy church after our likeness.”’44 Thus “Jesus the Splendor” is the 
divine essence of the Christian church as well as of the Manichaean church. 
The Manichaean church is the church of Jesus in the time of Mani. 

This brings us back to the title of the CMC. ‘“‘On the Birth of His Body” 
refers to the birth of the Manichaean church. “His Body” could be 
understood on different levels: the mystical body (1) of Mani, (2) of the 
“Apostle of Light,” (3) of the “Light—Nods”’ and (4) of Jesus. Theologi- 
cally all these were interchangeable.45 The “birth of the church” began 
with the physical birth of Mani;4° thus the history of the Manichaean 
church as the mystical body of the divine emanations had to begin with 
the biography of Mani. Finally, within this broad context, the “birth of 
His body” includes also his physical body. 

The title of the new codex and its theological connotations show that the 
early Manichaeans thought of themselves in much the same way that they 
did in the time of Augustine.47 They claimed that after the Christian 
church turned away from the genuine teaching of Christ, the Manichaean 
church was sent into this world. Consequently, Faustus thought of his 
church as the fulfillment of the Christian church just as the Christian 
church understood itself as the fulfillment of the synagogue. 


44 Keph. 35, 18 ff.; cf. 36, 1 ff.: “Der vierte Vater ist der Licht-Nods, der erwahlt alle 
Kirchen” (Polotsky); 245, 8 ff.: ‘‘...der Licht—Nods, der sie (sc. the church) erlést, 
gerettet und gesammelt hat aus allen Orten” (Bohlig) ; 256, 6 f.: “Der Licht-Nods, der in 
den Electi wohnt” (Bohlig). For the system of emanations see H. J. Polotsky in: Schmidt— 
Polotsky (see n. 37), 64 ff. (= Polotsky, loc. cit. [see n. 15], 674 ff.); also <PE 5 (1970) 
183 ff. 

45 The church was also (5) the body of the Perfect Man who was emanated by the 
Messenger, as Jesus the Splendor was; see Cod. Joung 122, 27 ff., a passage which is 
regarded as Manichaean (see J.-E. Ménard in: Christentum und Gnosis [n. 31], 55). He is 
TO Tay Kal Te TéVTG, i.e., a kind of Jesus (cf. Col. 3, 11; Rom. 11, 36; Eph. 1, 10) and the 
Cross of Light (see below pp. 184 ff.). Thus the church is the body of the Perfect Man 
who, in essence, is identical with Jesus and the Cross of Light: it is the ecclesia patiens. 

46 Keph. 14, 3 f.: “‘[Als?] die Kirche des Heilands sich zur Hohe erhoben hatte, da 
geschah mein Apostelamt (sc. Mani’s), nach dem ihr mich gefragt habt ——-,” 24 ff: 
“Als aber die Kirche das Fleisch angelegt hatte, da war die Zeit gekommen, die Seelen 
zu erlésen ——— In dieser selben Zeit [bildete?] er mein Bild, welches ich trage ———” 
(Polotsky). 

47 Faustus regarded himself as rationabile Dei templum; see p. 163. 
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(C) Mani as the ‘“‘Apostle of Jesus Christ” and as the “‘Paraclete”’ 


The Manichaean claim to be the genuine Christian church and to 
decide what is authentic in the New Testament was theologically based on 
the concept that Mani was the “‘Apostle of Jesus Christ.”” Mani claimed 
this himself just as Paul did in the opening formula of his letters: ITadAos 
amoatovos Xpiotod "Inaod dc GeArjpatos Oeod.48 

The main evidence for Mani is as follows: 


1. Gospel: éyas Mavviyaios "Incotd Xpictob amdarodos dic OeAjpatos Oeot 
matpos Ths aAnfetas. Middle Persian version: ‘“‘Ich, Mani, (der) Gesandte 
Jesu (des) Freundes durch (den) Willen (des) Vaters, (des) wahrhaftigen 
Gottes.”’49 

2. ep. fund.: Manichaeus apostolus Iesu Christi providentia dei patris.9 

3. exordia of Mani’s other letters: Maviyaitos amoaroAos "Incot Xpiortod. 
Manes apostolus Iesu Christi.51 Cf. the imitations in a fictitious letter and an 
oration in the Acta Arch.: ego, viri fratres, Christi quidem sum discipulus, 
apostolus vero Iesu.52 

4. The longer Formula of abjuration: éroAunoev éxvtov mapaKAntov dvopalev 
kat amoatoAov "Inaod Xpiorod.53 


aoa Cori. is Gol. 1, ts Eph. 1,152) 20m. 1,0; 1ct. 2 Gor. i; t. 

49 CMC 66, 4 ff.; M17; cf. ZPE 5 (1970) 189 ff. For (marpos) rijs dAnbelas, an un- 
paralleled addition to the Formula, see, e.g., 2 Clem. 3, 1 and 20, 5. ‘‘Jesus the friend” of 
the Iranian version is the redeemer who awakened and saved Adam, the first (and divine) 
man, after the latter was defeated by the Darkness (Theodor bar K6nai, Liber scholiorum 
XI, CSCO 66, 317, 20 = A. Adam, Texte [see n. 34] no. 7, p. 22, 180). The expression 
occurs in Iranian and Chinese texts (Waldschmidt-Lentz, loc. cit. [see n. 30] 38 and 106 
n. 2; <PE 5 [1970] 193; cf. also H.-Ch. Puech, L’annaire du College de France 71, résumé des 
cours de 1970-1971, 264). It is peculiar that the Iranian Manichaeans avoided the Jewish 
and Christian term of Christ in their Gospel. This may well be a later reaction to theological 
discussions of the kind attested by Augustine in c. Faust. 13, 4 p. 381, 6 ff.: -—— quemnam 
testem vobis sui apostolatus adduxit? nomenque ipsum Christi quod non scimus nisi in regno Iudaeorum 
in sacerdotibus et regibus institutum ——— cur iste invasit, cur usurpavit qui prophetis Hebraeis vos 
vetat credere, ut vos falsi Christi fallaces discipulos falsus et fallax apostolus faciat? 

50 August., c. ep. fund. 5, p. 197, 10; 6 p. 199, 10 f.; c. Fel. 1 p. 801, 16; cf. 16, p. 819, 18; 
below, p. 176. 

51 C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky, loc. cit. (see n. 37), 26 who reconstructed the Greek 
from the Coptic. August., Op. imperf. 3 PL 45, 1318 = Adam, Al. Texte (s. n. 34), no. 12 
(from Mani’s epist. ad Menoch.); cf. August., c. Faust. 13, 4, p. 381, 4 f.: omnes tamen eius 
epistulae exordiuntur : Manichaeus apostolus Iesu Christi; idem, de haer. 46 PL 42, 38 (see n. 34): 
promissionem Domini Jesu Christi de paracleto Spiritu sancto in suo haeresiarcha Manichaeo dicunt 
esse completam. unde se in suis litteris Iesu Christi apostolum dicit eo quod Iesus Christus se missurum 
esse promiserit atque in illo miserit spiritum sanctum; cf. G. Quispel, Mani the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, in: Epektasis, Mélanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou (Paris, 1972) 
667 ff.; E. Rose, loc. cit. (see n. 30). 

52 15 p. 23, 17 Beeson; cf. the letter, ibidem, p. 5, 22. 

53 PG 1, 1461C = Adam, Texte (s.n. 34), no. 64; cf. the shorter Formula of abjuration, 
PG 100, 1324C (= Adam, loc. cit., no. 63). 
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Augustine argued against this claim of Mani. He said that Mani is not 
mentioned as an apostle in the New Testament and that he was not called 
by God as Paul was. The alternative would be that he was the apostle of 
the Holy Spirit, but, as Augustine stressed, this is not what Mani claimed 
to be.54 Obviously Augustine did not understand or did not want to 
understand what the Manichaeans meant by Mani’s apostleship. We have 
already followed the chain of emanation from ‘“‘Jesus the Splendor”’ 
through the ‘“‘Light—WNojs”’ to the “‘Apostle of Light.’’ The latter elects 
the churches (see n. 45) and sends the apostle into this world. Hence, for 
the Manichaeans, Mani was the Apostle of ‘“‘Jesus the Splendor”; he was 
not the apostle of the historical Jesus, as Augustine thought.5> In terms of 
Manichaean theology Mani’s apostleship made sense. Paul’s apostleship 
was based on the call he received from Jesus in the apparition at Damascus 
after the lifetime of Jesus. Mani could understand this as a call by Jesus, 
the heavenly Father. Hence Mani could feel entitled to call himself an 
apostle of Jesus in the exordia of his letters as Paul did. In fact, Baraies 
quotes Paul’s allusion to his vocation (2 Cor. 12, 1-5) in order to illuminate 
Mani’s call.5° In Mani’s interpretation the initial formula of his letters 
referred to the relationship of the apostle to “Jesus the Splendor.” The 
same phrase frequently meant different things to Christians and Mani- 
chaeans. This fact made the Manichaeism embarrassing to Christians.>7 

Mani’s claim went further than one might suspect from his use of the 
Pauline formula. He was the apostle of Christ, because he was the Paraclete, 
i.e., the “Spirit of Truth” whom Jesus had promised to send (John 16, 17; 
cf. 14, 16).58 For the Christians the Paraclete came into the world at 


54 ¢, Fel. 1,1 p. 802, 1 ff.; c. epist. fund. 6 p. 199, 10 ff. See also Augustine’s arguments 
against Mani’s claim to be the Paraclete (below). 

55 Augustine was, however, fully aware that the Manichaean Jesus was essentially 
different from the Christ of the Christian church; see, e.g., c. Faust. 2, 4 p. 257, 2 f., where 
Jesus Christ is the son of the First Man, that is to.say that Jesus the Splendor is the son of 
the Messenger (the second Father). This belief enabled Faustus to confess Jesum esse 
Christum filium dei vivi (ibidem, 5, 3 p. 274, 14; cf. 20, 18 f.). For several Jesuses see n. 143. 

56 CMC 61, 4 ff.; cf. ZPE 5 (1970) 114 ff. The Epistle to the Galatians in which Paul also 
alludes to his vocation was also known to Baraies (CMC 60, 16 ff.). The quarrels about the 
apostleship of Mani reflect earlier discussions among Jewish Christians on the apostleship 
of Paul. The latter was refused as based on dpapa 7 dmracia (Ps. Clem., Hom. 17, 13 f.; 
cf. H. J. Schoeps, Judentum [see n. 17], 42 ff. = Jewish Christ., 47 ff.). In the CMC Mani’s 
mission proceeds from ozracio (3, 8 f.) and the vision of the Twin. 

57 That the vocation was brought to Mani by his Twin who acted as mediator between. 
the Father and Mani is discussed below p. 170. 

58 Felix uses 1 Cor. 13, 9 (ex parte scimus et ex parte prophetamus; cum venerit autem quod 
perfectum est, abolebuntur ea quae ex parte dicta sunt) in order to demonstrate that Paul was 
not yet the Paraclete, but that somebody greater was to be expected, sc. Mani (in Fel. 1, 9 
p- 811, 4 ff.). 
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Pentecost. In the Manichaean system, however, the concept was that the 
Spirit of Truth was sent into the world on several occasions, and that 
different generations had their own apostle.5? Mani was the final fulfillment 
of this spirit, and for this reason he called himself paraclete. As he was this 
spirit of Truth, his revelation was true. According to Baraies, Mani 
reported his mission to his pupils in order that they could not doubt the 
truth of the revelation given to him (CMC 47, 1 ff. and note). 

The chief passages for Mani’s claim to be the Paraclete are the following: 


1. Gospel: ‘‘-—— daB er der Paraklet sei, den der Messias angekiindigt habe 
__—,??60 
2. Baraies, CMC 17, 1 ff. [tva ——— (sc. the vods of Mani who descended into 


his body) ———] —--, éeAevBepwont dé Tas puyas THs ayvoius ywopevos 
TapaKAnTos Kal Kopupaios THs KaTa THVOE THY yevecy aToaTOANs. ibidem, 
45, 1 ff. yore ——— Kal rept Tob Tpdmrov Kal? dv arreaTaAn nde 7) aToaTOA} 
) KaTa& THVOE THY yevecy ——-, ert b€ Kal TEpt TOD [ow |uaxTos [adTod -——] 
[new paragraph:] tladra dé yéypamra va pndeis morevont toils 
Braognpodot te mepi] THs amoaroAns TavTns Tod mvevuaTos Tob 


/ 4 \ \ \ ~ / ~ / > ~ 
mapakAntrov ———. ma&Aw S€ Kal rept THs yev|vy|s ToD owpatos adrod[. 
ibidem, 63, 1 ff. --— tod mavevpnpotatov amoardAov ——— aKkddovbdv 
eoTw Hiv ypapbar ——— Tois petayeveotépois m&or ——— ws av yrwodA 


avrois 7 Te Kprrayn adtod Kal amoKcAviyis. emuiaTapeDa yap, @ adeAqot, 
70 0[ ep |BaAXov Tis copias [6]oov ruyyaver To [eye |Oos mpos Huds Ka [Te 
rav|rnv tiv ape[wv Tod 7a]paxAntov TH[s aAnOeilas. ibidem 70, 10 ff. 
mrcetorat 5é€ drepBoAut ——— trla|pyovow ev tais BiBAous tod marpds 
Hav at Secxvvovar THY Te arroKadupw adrod Kai aprayny tis abrod 
amootolfs. peyiloT]n yap tuyxaver de 7 [d|zrepBoAn Tis api~ews 
[rTlavrns tis duc TOO ma[paKAy|rov mvevpatos®! ris aAn[Oeias ap|iKko- 
pevns pos [jués}. 

3. Keph. 16, 28 ff.: ““Wir [aber] haben es ausfiihrlich angenommen und 
geglaubt, da du bist der [Paraklet], der aus dem Vater (kommt), der 
Offenbarer aller Geheimnisse.”’ (Polotsky). 

4. In the Coptic Psalm-Book Mani is frequently invoked as Paraclete.®2 


59 This Manichaean doctrine is based on the Elchasaite concept of cyclic incarnations 
of the ‘““True Prophet”’; see above p. 4 and n. 29; <PE 5 (1970) 139; A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 
(1973) 54f.; <PE 19 (1975) 76 n. 39 and 81 n 8o. From the Christian point of view nobody 
could be “‘Apostle of Christ’’ and Paraclete at the same time (cf. A. Bohlig, in Synkretismus 
im syrisch-persischen Kulturgebiet, ed. A. Dietrich, Abh. Géttingen, Phil.-hist. K1., 3. Folge, 96 
[Géttingen, 1975] 157). For the Manichaeans, however, both titles expressed the belief 
that Mani had been sent by Jesus the heavenly father. 

60 Al-Birdini 207, 18 f. Sachau = Adam, Texte (see n. 34) no. 1b. 

61 The addition of zmvevparos does not point to the Twin. According to John, the 
Paraclete is 70 mvedpa ths adnOeias or 70 mvedua TO Hyov (14, 17 and 26; 15, 26); the 
Liber graduum (3, 11 p. 69 f.: D. M. Kmosko, Patr. Syr. 3 [Paris, 1926]) renders the Old 
Syrian text of the Diatessaron as: ecce ego mitto vobis Spiritum Paraclitum.—For the interpreta- 
tion of the Nods in CMC 17, 1 see ZPE 19 (1975) 17 n. 30. 

62 Cf. K. Rudolph, Mélanges (see n. 1) 479 n. 1. For the Psalm-Book see above n. 34. 
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5. August., c. Faust. 13, 17 p. 398, 25 f.: hunc paracletum dicentes esse Manichaeum 
vel in Manichaeo -——. 15, 4. Pp. 423, 1 ——— qui se paracletum dicit ———.®3 


Baraies clearly considered Mani to be the Paraclete. This confirms the 
other assertions of the faith of Manichaean communities. Moreover it 
would be unreasonable still to doubt the information Albirini gives on 
Mani’s gospel; there Mani declared himself the paraclete. In one passage 
(CMC 17, 1 ff.), Baraies expresses the doctrine more exactly: it is Mani’s 
Nods that is the paraclete. His Nods, like that of all men, descended from 
the heavenly realm of Light and was imprisoned in the body. The real 
Mani was the Nods of Mani. 

According to other evidence, however, neither Mani nor his Nods were 
identified with the paraclete, but rather his alter ego who brought him the 
revelation. This is the ovluyos, the “Twin,” a gnostic term which may 
have been consciously reminiscent of Phil. 4, 3.64 The main evidence is the 
following: 


1. Keph. 14, 4 ff. (Polotsky) : “Von jener Zeit an (sc. the beginning of Mani’s 
apostleship) wurde der Paraklet, der Geist der Wahrheit, entsandt, der zu 
euch gekommen ist in dieser letzten Generation, wie der Heiland gesagt 
hat: ‘Wenn ich gehen werde, werde ich euch den Parakleten schicken.’ ®> 
———;” 99 ff.: ““--— da kam der lebendige Paraklet herab [zu mir und] 
redete mit mir. Er offenbarte mir das verborgene Mysterium, das ver- 
borgen ist vor den Welten und den Generationen, das Mysterium der 
Tiefe und Héhe ——-;” 15, 19 ff. ‘“‘Auf diese Weise ist alles, was geschehen 
ist, mir durch den Parakleten offenbart worden ——-;”’ 16, 1g ““[Denn der] 
Geist des Parakleten ist es, der zu mir gesandt worden ist von [dem Vater 
der GréBe (?). ——-];” Latin Formula of abjuration 18: qui credit Manem sive 
Manichaeum ——— spiritum sanctum habuisse paracletum, cum ea omnia non potuerit 
spiritus veritatis, sed spiritus falsitatis, anathema sit.°© In the CMC, however, 
and in Iranian and Arabic texts it is the Twin that brings Mani the 
revelation (ZPE 5 [1970] 161 ff. and below §2). The Paraclete and the Twin 
have the same function and are identical. 


2. According to the report of Baraies in the CMC, Mani said several times 
that the heavenly Father sent the Twin to Mani in order to bring him the 


63 See also the following passages quoted from Augustine, particularly n. 82; further 
Acta Archel. 15, 3 GCS 24, 3 sum quidem ego paracletus ———; 31, 6 p. 44, 15 f.; 42, 2 p. 62, 3 f.; 
the two Greek Formulas of abjuration (see n. 53). For attestations in Arabic literature see 
C. Klima, loc. cit. (see n. 34). 

64 For the gnostic term see below p. 174; I thank Mrs. J. Kenney for referring me to 
Phil. 4, 3. 

65 Fohn 16, 7. The quotation is continued in the Keph.; see P. Nagel, Festschrift zum 
150 jahrigen Bestehen des Berliner Agyptischen Museums, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Mitteil- 
ungen aus der Agyptischen Sammlung VIII (Berlin, 1974) 303 ff. 

66 PL, 65, 26 = Adam, Texte (see n. 34) no. 62; cf. M. de Beausobre, Hist. crit. de Mani. 
(Amsterdam, 1784) I, 267. For another relevant passage see below, §3 and n. 82. 
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revelation.©7 Because in the Kephalaia the Twin is identified with the 
Paraclete, one may wonder whether Baraies’ phrasing refers to the words 
by which, according to John, Jesus promised to send the Paraclete. In this 
case Baraies’ words reflect the assumption that the Twin was identified 
with the Paraclete. But before this conclusion can be reached (section D) 
we shall review (A) the relevant passages from Baraies, (B) the promises 
of the Paraclete according to the Syriac versions of ohn, and (C) the phrasing 
of these promises in other Manichaean writings. 


A. Baraies on the mission of the Twin: CMC 18, 14 ff. améoreiAey pou 
[exeiOev €]¥Ods ovluyov [wou (sc. 6 waKapiwtatos taTHp). 19, 16 ff. 
an[elorevde|y jot TOV ovlu]yo [v pov. 54, 5 ff. (The Twin tells Mani:) 
6 layuporaros THY drepoxTy ‘améaTeré pe Trpos ae. 6g, 13. CEaméareirev 
exeilev avluyov pou Tov aapadéaratov.%8 


B. The promises to send the Paraclete according to the Old Syriac texts: © 
a. John 14, 16 Kayw epwriow Tov Tmatépa Kat dAAov tapaKAnTov 
dccer tyuiv (sc. 6 maTHp). 


67 Baraies does not specify which of the Fathers sends the Twin; one may think of the 
Light-Nods (4th Father), Jesus the Splendor (grd Father) or of the Father of Greatness 
(1st Father). It will become clear that the phrasing depends on John 16, 7 where Jesus 
sends the Paraclete; this he does also in the Syriac version of John 14, 16 (see below, 
sections B and D). Hence Mani or Baraies probably thought of Jesus the Splendor. 
Superlatives like 6 ioxyupdtatos tiv bmepoxny (CMC 54, 5f.; see section A) suit him; 
they do not necessarily denote the first Father (see also n. 101). Besides, the Manichaeans 
did not always distinguish between the powers of the heavenly Fathers. On the other hand, 
it is not very likely that Mani and the early Manichaeans knew the Separate Gospels (see p. 
193) in which, according to John 14, 16, the “Father” is supposed to send the Paraclete 
(p. 171, text a). 

68 Cf. Epiph., Pan. 65, 6, 8 GCS 3, 9, 14 @AdXov mapaKAnrov byiv amooTeAd. 48, 11, 5 
GCS 2, 234, 12 f. 76 mvedpa 76 mapaKAntroy amoaréAAw dpiv. Naturally Baraies uses the 
same verb for Mani’s mission: CMC 72, 15 ff. yoapev tHv [rapov]giav adrod mvev[uaro]- 
eidas, ws ameata[An] €€ evroAjs tod matpds [adrod] Kat moiw tpd[max eylerybn Kara 
76 [o@pa Kali ads FAB (cf. Fohn 15, 26; 16, 7) adr& avluyos aitod 6 cepvdratos ——— 
(cf. ZPE 5 [1970] 117f.). 22, 4f. motwe tpomex Siactds atrod (sc. rod matpds) ameataAnv 
(says Mani according to Baraies). Cf. 45, 4 ff. (Baraies) xa 6v (sc. tpdmov) ameotahn 
de % GmootoAy % Kata THvdSe THY yevecv. Timotheos, CMC 104, 12 ff. (The Twin tells 
Mani:) ov eis rodto povov 7d Soypa (sc. the baptists of Jewish origin) damearadns, 
GA[’] ets wav EBvos Kai SiSackadrciay Kal eis mécav méAw Kai tTémov. Similarly regarding 
the Manichaean missionaries CMC 124, 7 ff. (Timotheos?) azooraAy[covre] mpeoBevtat 
Kat [amdoro]Ao: eis mavta to[7ov] (cf. Tat., Diatessaron Arab. 55, 5 f. p. 239 Preuschen- 
Pott: ‘‘Und wie mich gesandt hat mein Vater, ebenso sende auch ich euch [ John 20, 21]. 
Geht nun in die ganze Welt und predigt das Evangelium bei allem Geschépf [Marc. 16, 
15]. Und lehrt alle Vélker und tauft sie —-— [Matth. 28, 19].”’ Act. ap. 28, 28; Paul is 
€Ovav améatodos, Rom. 11, 13. In the NT a@mooréAXew is frequently used for the mission 
of the apostles and disciples). In the apoc. Enoch quoted by Baraies the verb is applied to 
Michael: rovrov xépw mpos o€ aneotaAny (CMC 59, 6 ff.). For the Keph. see, e.g., 9, 19-253 
10, 103 12, 3; 16, 4.10. 

69 For the following discussion see P. Nagel, Joc. cit. (n. 65) and G. Quispel, RSR 60 
(1972) 143 ff.; idem, loc. cit. (n. 51). 
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a) Sy° (Separate Gospels): ““Und ich werde erbitten von meinem 
Vater, daB er euch einen anderen Parakleten sende ———.’’70 
B) Tatian’s Diatessaron: ‘“-—— I further send you another Paraclete.” 
b. John 16, 7 eav dé mropevOd, méuspw adrov (sc. Tov tapaKAntov) 
mpos vas. 
y) Sy® (Separate Gospels) : “Wenn ich aber gehe, sende ich euch den 
Parakleten.”’72 
6) Tatian’s Diatessaron: -—— ‘‘Behold! I send you the Paraclete.” 73 
The distinctive pattern of the old Syriac versions is that they always 
use a verb for sending 74 and add ‘‘Paraclete”’ as object. In the version 
of John 14, 16 according to the Diatessaron (text B) it is Christ who sends 
the Paraclete as in John 16, 7 (b). But the significant difference is that 
John 14, 16 has the addition of the word “‘another.”’ 


C. The promises of the Paraclete in the Manichaean writings: Keph. 14, 7 ff. 
(in the part quoted above in §1) follows the old Syriac version of 
John 16, 7f. (b), either in the version of the separate gospels (above 
text y) or in the version of the Diatessaron (text 6). The same is the case 
with Felix; August., c.Fel. 1, 2 p. 802, 10 ff. vado ad patrem et mitto vobis 
spiritum sanctum paracletum;75 cf. 811, 10 mitto vobis spiritum sanctum. 


70 Translated by P. Nagel, loc. cit. (n. 65), 309; Sy? (Pesttta) literally follows the Greek 
text: ‘‘Und ich werde erbitten von meinem Vater, und er wird euch einen anderen 
Parakleten geben”? (Nagel). S$y° (Curetonian): F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion damepharreshe 
(Cambridge, 1904); cf. A. Smith Lewis, The Old Syriac Gospels (London, 1910). 

71 Ephraem Syrus: ‘‘Je vous envoie encore quelqu’un d’autre qui profére de bonnes 
paroles” (L. Leloir, Ephrem de Nisibe, Comm. de l’évang. concordant ou Diatessaron, Sources 
Chrét. 121 [Paris, 1966] 338; idem [Latin translation], CSCO 145 [Louvain, 1954] 197). 
The passage is extant only in Armenian. 

72 Sy’ = Sinai palimpsest; see Nagel, loc. cit. (n. 65), 308. 

73 Cf. n. 71. Ephraem Syrus: ‘‘Voici que je vous envoie celui qui profére de bonnes 
paroles.”’ Titus from Bostra, Adv. Manich. Syr. 4, 13 p. 135, 26 Lagarde: ‘‘Siehe, ich sende 
euch den Parakleten’”’ (Nagel). See also Liber graduum 3, 11 (quoted in n. 61). The addition 
of ecce is the only difference between Sy* and the Diatessaron. 

74 Cf. also Fohn 15, 26 6 mapaxAnros év eyw méupw buiv mapa tod matpds. The same 
verb is used for Christ’s mission and that of John’s himself. 

75 vado ad patrem et cannot be traced to any version of John 16, 7, though there is a vague 
possibility that it corresponds to the Syriac Diatessaron of which only the second part of 
the sentence is extant. It seems that Felix for his convenience combined three quotations 
into one sentence. John 16, 16 vulg.: (a) quia vado ad patrem; or 28 vulg.: et vado ad patrem 
(see also 16, 5 and 7); (b) John 16, 7 (see above); (c) The quotation is continued with a 
version of John 16, 13 qui vos inducat in veritatem (for these combinations see Fr. Decret, 
loc. cit. [see n. 30], 161, who, however, did not take the Diatessaron into account). To 
combine several quotations from the Bible into one sentence was a standard practice of 
the ancient theologians. Hence Felix’ combination does not discredit the textual form of 
the quotation of John 16, 7 (mitto -—— paracletum). General reasons lead to the assumption 
that he rather quotes the Diatessaron (above, text 5) than the Separate Gospels (text y). 
Cf. G. Quispel, loc. cit. (see n. 69); for traces of the Diatessaron in the Keph. see A. Bohlig, 
BSAC 18 (1965/6) 5 ff. = Mysterium und Wahrheit (see n. 30) 252 ff., particularly p. 261 
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Cf. also De haer. 46 (Christus) in illo miserit spiritum sanctum (see n. 51). 
Augustine himself, however, once followed the Syriac version of the 
Diatessaron corresponding to John 14, 16 which he obviously knew from 
his Manichaean days (see above text f): c.epist. fund. 6, p. 199, 16 et 
alium paracletum mittam vobis.7® 


D. Conclusion: The Manichaeans followed the Syriac versions of John 16, 
7. They differ from the Greek text in that they have “I send you the 
Paraclete.”” This corresponds to Mani’s words in the CMC: “‘He sent me 
the Twin.” The phrasing suggests indeed that Mani thought of his 
Twin as the promised Paraclete. 


3. According to Augustine and the Latin Formula of abjuration, the Paraclete 
was thought to be in Mani. Hence he is different from Mani. But the 
phrase “‘in Mani” does not suit the concept of the Twin; therefore we shall 
deal with it below separately. 


To sum up, Mani identified (1) himself or rather his Noés and (2) his 
“Twin” with the paraclete of John. The seeming contradiction causes 
scholars difficulties. They tend to attribute the identification of Mani with 
the Paraclete to the later development of the Manichaean church.77 If so, 
Al-Birini’s report on the gospel of Mani must be wrong (cf. p. 169, §1). 
Such a conclusion would be valid only if the two identifications of the 
paraclete were really opposite. The contradiction, however, disappears upon 
consideration of the gnostic concept of the Twin. When Mani, i.e., the 
Nods of Mani, was sent into the world, a mirror image of the Nods, i.e., his 
alter ego, remained in heaven. The one ego, the Nods, was imprisoned in 
the body and, consequently, forgot his mission. Then the Twin, the alter 
ego, was sent to him from heaven. He brought Mani the revelation by 
reminding him of his divine nature and mission and, like an angel, 
protected him. The Nods of Mani and his Twin are the two comple- 
mentary aspects of Mani’s identity. ‘The first represents him as incorporated 
in the body; the second represents his being as it is outside the body. 
Together they are the one complete Mani.78 When Mani looked into 


n. 3; A. Baumstark, OC, 3rd ser. 12 (1937) 169 ff.; Keph. 7, 21 ff. reports that Christ’s 
disciples recorded his parables and miracles and were ordered to compose a book (not 
books) ; see A. Baumstark, OC, grd ser. 8 (1933) 94 f. For the influence of the Diatessaron 
on Faustus see L. Leloir, Ephrem de Nisibe (see n. 71), p. 21; on Adamantus see Quispel, 
loc. cit. (RSR; see n. 69); for the Acta Arch. see G. C. Hansen, St. Patr. 7 (Berlin, 1966) 
473 ff. But see also the sceptical remarks of P. Nagel regarding the use of the Diatessaron in 
the Keph. (loc. cit.; see n. 65). 

76 G. Quispel, loc. cit. (RSR; see n. 69) 145 f. For c. epist. fund. 6 p. 200, 12 ff. see below. 

77 See particularly O. Klima, Joc. cit. (n. 63) 237 ff.; K. Rudolph, Mélanges (n. 1) 478 
n. 3; P. Nagel, loc. cit. (n. 65); cf., however, CPE 19 (1975) 75f. n. 39. 

78 Perhaps a misunderstanding of this concept prompted a disciple of Mani to assume 
the possibility of duplicating Mani on earth so that one Mani could stay with them, while 
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himself, he found his Twin approaching him from heaven; or, vice versa, 
when he looked at his Twin, he found himself. The story of the ‘Twin 
bringing him the revelation relates what in abstract terms may be called 
the rediscovery of his identity and mission. 

A similar gnostic structure is known from the Valentinians. They 
believed that each person has his syzygos. The latter is an angel who 
protects him and brings him the gnosis during his lifetime; after the 
person’s death his syzygos leads him to the pleroma where, with the help of 
Christ, the two are finally united in a wedding.”? Perhaps one may go a 
step farther. According to the Valentinians Christ and the Holy Ghost 
form a syzygy. They stay mainly in the pleroma.8° Nevertheless this concept 
may have further inspired Mani to speak of a syzygy between himself and 
the Paraclete (the Holy Spirit). 

In any case, Mani and his Twin were regarded as the same entity and 
as identical. Thus, if one of them is the Paraclete, so also is the other.®! 

This view of Mani and his Twin is illustrated in the Kephalaia. There 
Mani teaches his pupils that the Paraclete was sent to him in fulfillment of 
the Savior’s promise (p. 170, §1) ; in these passages the Paraclete is identified 
with the Twin. Mani’s pupils immediately reply with a confession of faith 
and they call Mani himself the Paraclete (p. 169, §3). As the Nots of Mani 
and the Twin share the same identity, Mani’s statement and the reply of 
his pupils are not contradictory. Rather, they express the same belief from 
different points of view. 


the other was going to king Shapur. The disciple might also have thought of the Mani- 
chaean concept of several Jesuses (see n. 143 and 55). The answer he got from his master 
was this: ‘‘Siehe, ich ein einziger Mani, bin in die Welt gekommen ———”’ (Keph. 184, 3; 
cf. A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 (1973) 23 ff.). 

79 Cf. H.-Ch. Puech, L’annuaire (see n. 49), 258; G. Quispel in Eranos-Jahrb. 15 (1947) 
263 ff.; 36, 1967, 9 ff. J.-E. Ménard in: Christentum und Gnosis (see n. 31), 49 f. See par- 
ticularly the fragment of Herakleon which is quoted by Origen, In Joh. 13, 11, 67 ff. 
(GCS 4, 235, 16 ff.; Die Gnosis I, by W. Foerster, edited by C. Andresen [Ziirich and 
Stuttgart, 1969] 222 f = W. Foerster, Gnosis, A Selection of Texts, Engl. transl. edit. by 
R. McL. Wilson [Oxford, 1972] I Patristic Texts, p. 169 f.). For the gnostic origins of the 
concept of the Twin see further ZPE 5 (1970) 161 ff.; for the Valentinians see n. 124. 

80 Iren., Adv. haer. 1, 2, 5 ff. (= Epiphanios, Pan. 31, 13, 1 ff. GCS 1, 404, 23 ff.) ; Hipp. 
6, 31, 7; Die Gnosis (see n. 79), 174 and 247. (Engl. transl. p. 129 f. and 188). The concept 
of the syzygies was Jewish (cf. H. J. Schoeps, Judenchristentum 73 ff. = Jewish Christ. 88 ff. ; 
G. Strecker, loc. cit. [see n. 29], 188 ff.); the Manichaean concept, however, due to its 
gnostic connotations of mirror image and self-knowledge, was entirely different. Although 
it grew out through amalgamation of Elchasaite and gnostic concepts of syzygies; this will 
be shown in a forthcoming article in ZPE. 

81 Euodius, De fide Manich. 24 CSEL 25, 961, 16 f. on Mani (continuing the quotation 
in n. 85): et utique si geminus est spiritus sancti, et ipse spiritus sanctus est ———. 
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Augustine did not understand the gnostic concept. He left it un- 
decided whether the Manichaeans claimed that Mani was the Paraclete or 
that the Paraclete was in Mani.82 The latter position, however, does not 
fully account for the Manichaean identification of the ovfuyos with the 
Paraclete.83 Augustine knew that the Manichaeans believed that Jesus 
appeared zn the flesh.84 In addition they held the anthropological view that 
the Nods descends from the heavenly realm into a body (see above, p. 169, 
§2); thus the Nods of Mani was incorporated in his body (Baraies in 
CMC 14, 4 ff.). But this is not what Augustine meant when he said that 
the Manichaeans believe in the paraclete as being in Mani. Trying to 
understand what he learned from the Manichaeans of his time, he insinu- 
ated that Mani equated the relationship between himself and the Paraclete 
with the relationship between Christ as the second person of the Trinity 
and Christ son of Mary. On the question as to why Mani called himself 
“Apostle of Christ” and not “Apostle of the Paraclete,” he argues: 


What other reason do we assume than this: arrogance, the mother of all 
heretics, brought it about that this man did not want to appear as sent by the 
Paraclete, but as taken on by him in such a way that he himself be called 
Paraclete. As Jesus Christ the Man has not been sent by the Son of God, i.e., the 
Power and Wisdom of God by which all things have been created, but as, 
according to the catholic faith, Christ the Man has been taken on by the Son 
in such a way that he himself be the Son of God, i.e., that the Wisdom of God 
appear in him in order to heal the sinners, thus Mani wanted to appear as 
taken on by the Holy Ghost whom Christ had promised, in order that as soon 
as we hear of Mani as the Holy Ghost we may understand that he is the 
Apostle of Christ, i.e., the Apostle sent by Jesus Christ who promised to send 
him.85 


82 See p. 170, §5, cf. August., Conf. 5, 5, 8: non enim parvi se aestimari voluit, sed spiritum 
sanctum, consolatorem et ditatorem fidelium tuorum, auctoritate plenaria personaliter in se esse 
persuadere conatus est. c. Faust. 7, 2 p. 305, 2 f.; Felix in August., c. Fel. II, 22 p. 852, 1of. 
sed sic anathema ut spiritum ipsum qui in Manichaeo fuit et per eum ista locutus est, anathemes. 
Similarly in the Latin Formula of abjuration (see n. 66), 10: quicumque adventum spiritus 
paracleti ——— in Mane vel in Adimanto discipulo eius venisse credit, anathema sit; cf. also p. 172, §2, 
sect. c and nn. 51 and 85. per Manichaeum: August., de ut. cred. 7, p. 10, 6 ff. nosti enim, 
quod auctoris sui Manichaei personam in apostolorum numerum inducere molientes dicunt spiritum 
sanctum quem dominus discipulis se missurum esse promisit, per ipsum ad nos venisse. 

83 According to K. Rudolph, Augustine’s wording reflects his knowledge of the in- 
consistency of the Manichaean tradition regarding the identification of the Paraclete 
(K. Rudolph, Joc. cit. [see n. 1], 480 n. 0). 

84 Keph. 37, 14: “‘-—— ist er gekommen und erschienen im Fleische”’ (Polotsky). 

85 August., c. ep. fund. 6 p. 200, 2 ff. quid hoc esse causae arbitramur, nisi quia illa superbia, 
mater omnium haereticorum, impulit hominem ut non missum se ab paracleto vellet videri, sed ita 
susceptum ut ipse paracletus diceretur? sicut Iesus Christus homo non a filio dei, id est virtute et 
sapientia dei per quam facta sunt omnia, missus est, sed ita susceptus secundum catholicam fidem ut 
ipse esset dei filius, id est in illo ipso dei sapientia sanandis peccatoribus adpareret, sic se ille voluit ab 
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Augustine tried hard to understand the Manichaean concept, but he 
interpreted their terms as used in the dogma of his church. Consequently 
he was baffled by the use the gnostics made of the same terms. Neverthe- 
less, his approach was justified by what was probably a later development 
of the Manichaean theology in the West. When Felix abjured the Mani- 
chaean faith, he accepted Augustine’s opinion that the Paraclete was in 
Mani (see n. 82). The Psalms of the Coptic Manichaeans praised the 
Trinity: “Glory, victory to the Father, the God of the Truth, and his 
beloved Son Christ, and the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete.”’8© These Mani- 
chaeans understood the Christian Trinity as embracing the Father of 
Greatness, Jesus the Splendor, and Mani the Paraclete. Thus, Augustine 
could easily interpret Mani’s introductory phrase as a trinitarian formula: 
Manichaeus apostolus Iesu Christi providentia patris, i.e., the Holy Ghost sent 
by Jesus Christ through providence of the Father.87 Augustine was correct 
when he reports that the identification of Mani with the Paraclete goes back 
to Mani. But Augustine’s theological interpretation is directed against the 
beliefs of the Manichaeans of his time, and it is colored by his misunder- 
standing of Manichaean theological terms. 


(D) Jesus Patibilis and Crux Lucis 


Mani’s identification with the paraclete has been attributed to the later 
development of the western Manichaean church. The same was done with 
the doctrine for which Augustine’s Manichaeans used the terms Jesus 
patibilis and crux lucis. Manichaean myths describe how particles of the 
divine Light, Augustine’s substantia vitalis, fell to the earth and were tied up 
and kept captive in plants and trees.88 It was the duty of the Manichaean 


spiritu sancto quem Christus promisit videri esse susceptum, ut iam cum audimus Manichaeum spiritum 
sanctum, intellegamus apostolum Iesu Christi, id est missum a Iesu Christo qui eum se missurum esse 
promisit. Cf. Euodius, De fide Manich. 24 CSEL 25, 961, 14 f. qui se mira superbia adsumptum a 
gemino suo, hoc est spiritu sancto, esse gloriatur (quotation continued in n. 81). 

86 Psalm-Book 49, 29 ff. (see n. 34). This is one of the typical endings of Manichaean 
psalms directed to Jesus. Cf., e.g., 57, 31 ff.; 87, 11 ff; K. Rudolph, Mélanges (see n. 1) 
479 Nn. I. 

87 ¢. epist. fund. 8 p. 201, 20 ff.: regarding why the Holy Spirit is not mentioned in the 
initial formula, respondetis utique Manichaeo apostolo nominato sanctum spiritum paracletum 
nominari, quia in ipso venire dignatus est. 

88 Mani, Thes. 7 apud August., De nat. boni 44 CSEL 25, 881, 24 ff. = Adam, Texte 
(see n. 34), no. 2: tunc beatus ille pater (i.e., Jesus the Splendor) qui lucidas naves (seu magni- 
tudines» (i.e., the sun and moon) habet diversoria et habitacula {seu magnitudines} (transposui) 
pro insita sibi clementia fert opem qua exuitur et liberatur ab inpiis retinaculis et angustus atque 
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elect to liberate the divine substance and to make it possible for it to return 
to the realm of Light. According to Augustine’s vivid phrasing, the elect 
separate the spiritual gold from the ordure in which it is mixed.89 The 
divine substance is called Christ; it is the Christus saluandus whom the elect 
liberate by the sighings of their prayers and burping and digestion.% 
According to Baraies, Mani talked about food as being turned into blood, 
bile, farts, and ordure.9! The particles of the divine Light are separated 
from these in the stomach of the elect, but not completely. Parts of it, 
i.e., parts of Jesus, remain in the ordure and cannot be released even in the 
long and repeated processes of becoming compost, nourishing fruits and 
vegetables which, in turn, will—it is hoped—be eaten by the elect.92 Christ 
dies daily, suffers daily, and is born daily in pumpkins, leeks, purslane, 
and other plants.93 Cutting, cooking, chewing and digestion cause pain 
to the divine substance, to the limbs of God. Such suffering was symbolized 
by the cross and interpreted as crucis eius (sc. Christi) mystica fixio or as 


angoribus sua vitals substantia (sua conieci: suae codd. | vitalis GMAL: vitali SPV). Augustine 
explains (ibidem, line 17 f.): vitalis substantia, hoc est dei natura quam dicunt in eorum (sc. 
principum tenebrarum) corporibus ligatam teneri. Cf. 45 p. 884, 18 f.; c. Faust. 6, 6 p. 292, 12f. 
and 294, 1 f.; de haer. 46 PL 42, 35 ff. (Adam, Texte, no. 34, 4 p. 66 ff.). See also W. 
Henning, Ein manichdisches Bet- und Beichtbuch, APAW 1936, 10 (Berlin, 1937) 31 f., line 
482 ff. Cf. H.-Ch. Puech, loc. cit. (see n. 15), 154 n. 275. 

89 Augustine calls the stomach of the elect a fornacem in qua spiritale aurum de stercoris 
commixtione purgatur et a miserandis nexibus divina membra solvuntur (c. Faust. 6, 4 p. 290, 17 f.). 
Cf. ibidem 2, 5 p. 258, 19 ff. 

90 August., c. Faust. 2, 5 p. 258, 11 ff.: unde ista sacrilega deliramenta vos cogunt non solum in 
caelo atque in omnibus stellis, sed etiam in terra atque in omnibus quae nascuntur in ea confixum et 
conligatum atque concretum Christum dicere, non iam salvatorem vestrum sed a vobis saluandum, cum 
ea manducatis atque ructatis. nam et ista inpia vanitate seducti seducitis auditores vestros ut vos cibos 
adferant quo possit ligato in eis Christo subveniri per vestros dentes et ventres. Cf. p. 259, 9 f.; 
ibidem 20, 13 Pp. 553, 4 ff. vobis autem per fabulam vestram in escis omnibus Christus ligatus 
adponitur adhuc ligandus vestris visceribus solvuendusque ructatibus. nam et cum manducatis, dei vestri 
defectione vos reficitis, et cum digeritis, illius refectione deficitis. 6, 6 p. 292, 12 f.; Conf. 3, 10, 18 
(gemendo in oratione atque ructando). 

91 CMC 81, 5 ff. (Mani argues against the ritual ablution of food which was practiced 
by the baptists) dp&ére 5€ ws éemav tis Kabapion éavtod thy edwdqy Kai Tadrns peradraBn 75 
BeBarrioperns, paiverae piv ore Kai e€ adrijs yiverat aiua Kat xoAn Kat mvedpara Kat oxvBada 
Tis aicxuvns Kal TOD Gwparos pLaporTs. 

92 August., c. Faust. 2, 5 p. 258, 19 ff.; 2, 6 p. 261, 2 ff.; de haer. 46 PL 42, 34 = Adam, 
Texte (see n. 34), n. 49, 1 p. 66; F. Decret, Mélanges (see n. 1), 487 ff. 

93 Euodius, De fide 34 CSEL 25, 965, 31 ff. The Manichaeans believed in metem- 
psychosis; however, what was once purified by the digestion of the elect did not have to 
return into a body. For the whole context see F. C. Baur, loc. cit. (n. 33), 73 ff. and 395 ff.; 
Fr. Decret, loc. cit. (n. 30), 283 ff., 291 f., 302 f.; H.-Ch. Puech, Le Manich. (see n. 15) 82 f.; 


APE 5 (1970) 150 ff. 
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crux lucis and cruciatus.°4 Thus in the Coptic Kephalaia the Manichaean 
should avoid stepping on the “Cross of Light” and causing damage to a 
plant. He must keep his hands off the “Cross of Light,” i.e., he should not 
cut plants and fruits. It is through this “Cross of Light,” the invisible 
presence and consummation of salvation, that the “Life of the Vivid Soul” 
ascends to the sun and moon and further to the realm of heaven.9> In 
suffering and redemption, the divine substance becomes the Jesus patibilis.%° 
Both Jesus patibilis and Jesus the Splendor form a kind of gnostic syzygy 
such as that discussed earlier. 

A passage of Faustus on the Jesus patibilis reveals through an interesting 
textual detail how the Manichaeans continued to change Christian 
Scripture to suit their own beliefs. Faustus praises Christus patzbilis thus 
(see n. 96): 


qui est vita ac salus hominum omni suspensus ex ligno. 


vita ac salus is a Christian phrase; according to Ignatius, the cross is 
owrnpia Kat Cw1 aidvios.97 The second part of the sentence is based on 
Paul. In Gal. 3, 13 he argues that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the 
Law by becoming a curse for us; to support this, Paul quotes Deut. 21, 23. 


94 Faustus ap. August., c. Faust. 32, 7 p. 766, 20 ff. crux lucis: en. in Ps. 140, 12 PL 37, 
1823 = Adam, Texte (see n. 34), no. 48. qui enim in usuram ——— dat pecuniam, non laedit 
crucem lucis. --— qui autem ——— agricola est, multum laedit crucem luminis. quaeris, quam crucem 
luminis. membra, inquiunt, illa dei quae capta sunt in illo proelio, mixta sunt universa mundo et sunt 
in arboribus, in herbis, in pomis, in fructibus. Cf. c. Faust. 20, 11 p. 550, 4 f. cruciatus: August., 
de haeres. 46 PL 42, 37 = Adam, Texte, no. 49, 4 herbas enim atque arbores sic putant vivere, 
ut vitam quae illis inest et sentire credant et dolere, cum laeduntur ; nec aliquid inde sine cruciatu eorum 
quemquam posse vellere aut carpere. c. Faust. 2,6 p. 261, 7 labores atque cruciatus. 6, 4 p. 290, 7 f.; 
6 p. 292, 17 f.; c. Fort. 1, 2 p. 88, 1 ff.; Alexander Lycop., c. Manich. opin. 4 p. 7, 19 Brink- 
mann = Adam, Texte, no. 36, about Christ being identified with the Nots: evearavpdabcn 
Th VAN. 

95 Keph. 208, 12 ff.; 192, 8; 124, 1 ff. (and note) ; 213, 3 ff. Cf. Acta Arch. 10, 8 GCS 17, 
gf. 

96 August., c. Faust. 20, 2 p. 536, 9 f. igitur nos Patris quidem dei omnipotentis et Christi Filia 
eius et Spiritus Sancti unum idemque sub triplici apellatione colimus numen; sed Patrem quidem ipsum 
lucem incolere credimus summam ac principalem, quam Paulus alias inaccessibilem vocat (cf. Tim. 6, 
16), Filium vero in hac secunda ac visibili luce consistere; qui quoniam sit et ipse geminus, ut eum 
apostolus novit Christum dicens esse dei virtutem et dei sapientiam (cf. 1 Cor. 1, 24), virtutem quidem 
eius in sole habitare credimus (cf. n. 88), sapientiam vero in luna; necnon et Spiritus Sancti, qui est 
maiestas tertia, aeris hunc omnem ambitum sedem fatemur ac diversorium; cuius ex viribus ac spiritali 
profusione terram quoque concipientem gignere Patibilem Iesum, qui est vita ac salus hominum, omni 
suspensus ex ligno (cf. Gal. 3, 13 and Deut. 21, 23; see below). quapropter et nobis circa universa 
et vobis similiter erga panem et calicem par religio est, quamvis eorum acerrime oderitis auctores. 

97 Ephes. 18, 1; 2 Clem. 19, 1 offers the connection owrnpiav Kai CwHv. Cf. John 11, 25 
and 14, 6 éyw eipe ——— 7 Cw, also Col. 3, 4; Hebr. 2, 10 Jesus as apxnyos tis owrnpias. 
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The Greek text and the Latin translation of Marcion’s text98 come closer 
to Faustus’ text than does the Vulgate: 


1. Faustus: omni suspensus ex ligno 

2. Marcion: maledictus omnis ligno suspensus 

3. Greek: émixatépautos mas 6 Kpeucpevos emi EvAov 
4. Vulg.: maledictus omnis qui pendet in ligno 


In the Manichaean tradition, omnis was changed into omni rather than 
m&s into mavtdés. By the omission of one letter in the Latin text,99 the 
sentence taken from Paul and Deuteronomy came to express the sufferings 
of Christ in every tree and plant. Probably the change was made before 
the time of Faustus. For elsewhere Faustus and the contemporary Mani- 
chaeans quote Gal. 3, 13, as does Augustine, according to the Vulgate: 
maledictus qui pendet in ligno.1°° Moreover, Faustus and Felix use the sentence 
for their polemic against Moses and, in doing so, they are not aware of the 
slight change which could give to the sentence a Manichaean meaning. 
Whenever the change was made, the Manichaean phrase omni suspensus 
ex ligno demonstrates the habit of the Manichaean church to take advantage 
of the Christian Scriptures. The practice was established by Mani, and in 
this he was followed by his successors.101 

The term Jesus patibilis is illustrated by Augustine in several passages 
where he vividly refers to the pains a plant suffers when it is torn, cooked 
and eaten.!0 A fig and its tree weep when the fruit is plucked.103 Elsewhere 


98 Tert., Adv. Marc. 5, 3, 10 Moreschini (ligno MFX: in ligno R. Evans). Cf. A.v. 
Harnack, Marcion, Leipzig? 1924, 73*. 

99 However, it cannot be entirely excluded that the change was made on the basis of 
the Greek text. 

100 ¢, Faust. 14, 1 p. 401, 21 ff.; cf. 16, 5 p. 443, 21 ff.; 32, 5 p. 764, 22 ff.; 32, 14 p. 773, 
11 f. Felix, inc. Fel. 2, 10 p. 839, 17 ff.; cf. c. Adim. 21 p. 179, 21 ff. [saepe a Manichaeis ista 
quaestio ventilata (est)|; cf. Fr. Decret, loc. cit. (n. 30), 128 f. and 166 n. o. See also Psalm- 
Book (see n. 34) 155, 24 iJuc eTawe anwe (‘‘Jesus that hangs to the tree’’), but there the 
use of the relative clause is due to Coptic grammar. 

101 Mani took advantage of another part of the Pauline phrase. According to Baraies, 
he said (CMC 6g, 10 ff.) that his father sent the Twin to him as ay otros e€ayopdan{t] pe 
kat Avtpwcato [ex] tis mAavns T&v tod [vo]uov exeivov. This reflects Paul’s Xpiards 
nas eEnyopacey x Tis KaTapas Tod vopov (Gal. 3,13: <PE 19 [1975] 85n. 134). In other 
words, Mani tells us that he was redeemed by Jesus the Splendor through the mediation 
of his Twin. Thus he became the apostle of Jesus and the Paraclete (cf. p. 167 ff. and 
nn. 67f.). 

102 August., c. Faust. 6, 4 p. 288, 29 ff. accipitis ergo viventes cucurbitas quas, si possitis, 
degluttire deberetis, ut post illud unum vulnus, in quo eas cum decerpsit vester auditor reus factus est vestra 
indulgentia liberandus, saltem deinceps ad officinam aqualiculi vestri, ubi deum vestrum illo proelio 
conjractum reformare possitis, inlaesae atque integrae pervenirent. nunc autem antequam eis conterendis 
dentes incumbant, minutatim, si hoc palato placuerit, conciduntur a vobis ; quibus tam crebris vulneribus 
earum quomodo vos non estis rei? -—— (p. 289, 18 ff.) dicitis enim dolorem sentire fructum cum de 
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he mocks the electus who is not permitted to harvest his own food; rather, 
he waits for a layman to turn up in the garden with a knife to murder a 
pumpkin and to deliver the miraculously living corpse to him. Thereupon 
the layman is accused of murder, but gets forgiveness due to the prayers 
of the electus. This comedy of innocence is well known from Greek texts, 
and the Kephalaia talk about the “murdered soul.” Strikingly similar 
stories are now found in the CMC. What seemed to be Augustinian irony 
turns out to have been told by the Manichaeans as educational stories 
which expressed their beliefs. A palm tree defends its branches and calls 
its pruner a murderer. Vegetables literally weep and cry with human 
voices, and they bleed when they are cut with a sickle.!05 The young Mani 
was thought to have told such stories to the Elchasaites. For they ate only 
what they themselves grew in their gardens in order to guarantee the 
ritual cleanness of their food, and they wanted Mani to obey their regula- 
tions. Mani’s stories, however, demonstrated to them that ritual cleanness 
was not the issue; rather, the particles of Light imprisoned in trees and 
vegetables should not suffer at the hands of the pious elect. Therefore Mani 
refused in one of the stories to go into the garden for his own food, but 
asked somebody else to pick it and bring it to him as an exercise of piety. 19 


arbore carpitur, sentire cum conciditur, cum teritur, cum coquitur, cum manducatur. -—— (290, Q f.) 
at enim plorat arbor, cum fructus carpitur. De haer. 46 (see n. 94); c. Adim. 17, p. 172, 2 panem 
plorare; 22 p. 181, 27 f. talem animam arboris esse cred(u)nt qualem hominis. En. in Ps. 140, 12 
(see n. 94): dei membra vexat qui terram sulco discindit ; det membra vexat qui herbam de terra vellit ; 
dei membra vexat qui pomum carpit de arbore. Cf. PE 19 (1975) 7 n. 10 and 13 n. 2. 


103 August., Conf. 3, 10, 18 -—— ficum plorare cum decerpitur et matrem eius arborem lacrimis 
lacteis. 
104 August., c. Faust. 6, 4 p. 288, 22 ff. vos autem ——— expectatis, quis auditorum vestrorum 


propter vos pascendos cultello vel falcicula armatus in hortum prosiliat, homicida cucurbitarum quarum 
vobis adferat, mirum dictu, viva cadavera. Cf. n. 102 (reus factus est vestra indulgentia liberandus). 
De haer. 46 PL 42, 37 = Adam, Texte (see n. 34), no. 49, 4 p. 68 f. -—— agriculturam ——— 
tanquam plurium homicidiorum ream dementer accusant: suisque auditoribus ideo haec arbitrantur 
ignosci, quia praebent inde alimenta electis suis, ut divina illa substantia in eorum ventre purgata 
impetret eis veniam quorum traditur oblatione purganda. Acta Archel. 10,6 GCS 16, 14 ff. = Adam, 
Texte (see n. 34), no. 38); Kyril. from Jerusalem, Catach. 6 (de uno deo), 32 PG 33, 596B 
(= Adam, Texte, no. 39); P.Ryl. 469 (Adam, Texte, no. 35), 25 ff. Keph. 178, 5 ff.: “Die 
man ‘geschlachtete, gettete, bedrangte, gemordete Seele’ genannt hat, ist die Kraft der 
Friichte, der Gurken und Samen, die geschlagen, gepfliickt und zerrissen werden und den 
Welten des Fleisches Nahrung geben. Auch das Holz, wenn es trocken wird, und das 
Kleid, wenn es alt wird, werden vergehen. Es ist auch [ein] Teil der ganzen ‘getéteten, 
geschlachteten Seele’’’ (Bohlig). Cf. ibidem, 191, 16 ff. Regarding the ‘“‘comedy of 
innocence,” see <PE 5 (1970) 153 f. 

105 CMC 6, 2 ff.; 9, 1 ff. ZPE 5 (1970) 145 ff. For the Jewish background of such stories 


see PE 1g (1975) 8f. n. 14. 
106 CMC 9, 8 f. &v Adyan edoeBeias. Cf. LPE 19 (1975) 11 n. 20. 
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The Mani of these stories acts as the later elect and endorses the concept of 
the anima patibilis. 

The same holds true in stories which Mani told asynod of the Elchasaites. 
There he was accused of schismatic heresies and tried to defend his 
behavior and beliefs by arguing that he adhered to the teachings of 
Elchasaios and religious authorities like Sabbaios!°7 and Aianos, whereas 
the present community deserted the traditional faith. Thus these stories 
have a double meaning. On one level they should express Elchasaite 
beliefs, on the other, however, they should justify Mani’s own religion and 
express his theology.197* For example, according to an authority whose 
name is lost in the CMC, he reports that the Baptist Sabbaios was addressed 
by a vegetable; it asked him not to sell it to the officials of a city. This 
suits exactly the beliefs of the baptists and explains their regulations 
which forbade the sale of agricultural products to pagans. But in Mani’s 
mind, the same story proved that his personal refusal of agricultural work 
and, consequently, his corresponding prohibitions for the elect!°8 are 
Elchasaite. 

In the same situation and according to the same authority, he reminds 
the Elchasaites that their founder once saw some of his disciples baking 
bread. Then the bread talked to Elchasaios, and he prohibited further 
bread-baking.1° In the CMC, the story is shortened to the extent that its 
religious implications hardly make sense. But light is shed on them by 
Baraies’ report on Mani’s account of the same synod. There Mani leaves 
no doubt that the Elchasaites did eat bread, though not wheaten bread. 
They were particularly offended because Mani ate such bread against 


107 For this typical name see ZPE 5 (1970) 133 n. 89. 

107a The interpretation of such stories on both levels is essential. If they did not express 
Manichaean belief in some way, it would have been pointless to transmit them in Mani- 
chaean devotional literature. If, on the other hand, the stories were not known to the 
Elchasaites of Mani’s youth, he could not have used them for his defense, and we would 
have to conclude that they were later inventions by Mani or by Manichaean authorities. 
But this assumption is equally difficult. As long as the Elchasaites were living in Ancient 
Syria, the Manichaeans could not risk the authority of Mani by attributing obvious 
falsifications to him. They would hardly have endangered their missionary efforts by 
declaring as Elchasaite stories which were not. 

108 August., en. in Ps. 140, 12 (see n. 94 and 102) and de haer. 46 (see n. 94 and 104). 
For the story (CMC 97, 18 ff.) see ZPE 5 (1970) 148. The Manichaean interpretation would 
be forced since the elect was prevented from all farming activities, not only from selling 
agricultural products. Thus it is most unlikely that the story is a Manichaean invention. 

109 CMC 97, 11 ff. épy & ad madw (sc. Mani) 67 edpev rods pabnras adrod AAyacaios 
ménrovras apTous ws Kal AaAfoou Tov &prov mpos Tov [AA]yacaiov: ds dé evere[iAa]To pnKere 
ménre[v]. This prohibition precludes interpretation as a simple devotional story without 
precise religious meaning. 
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what they thought were the commands of Christ.'!? Mani considered this 
accusation serious.!!! His reactions are revealing. First he refers to Christ 
celebrating the Eucharist with his disciples and asks rhetorically whether 
this was not wheaten bread. Then he interprets Christ’s visit to the house 
of Martha and Maria: ‘‘Therefore, observe that also the disciples of the 
savior accepted bread from women and idol-worshippers and ate it, and 
that they did not distinguish between different kinds of bread.”’!!? Finally 
Mani stresses that, when Jesus commissioned the apostles, he told them 
not to take unnecessary equipment with them, including ovens for 
baking.!13 Mani actually responds to two accusations: (1) that he eats 
wheaten bread, and (2) that he eats it together with other people, even 
with idol-worshippers. The story of Elchasaios’ prohibition to bake bread 
cannot mean that baking wheaten bread was forbidden.!!4 The second 
accusation, however, illuminates the story. As every Elchasaite had to 
grow his own food, he may also have had to bake his own bread; this 
would mean he had to do it privately, not in a bakery and not with other 
people, certainly not with pagans, but probably not even with other 


110 One of the standard accusations was (g1, 11 ff.) BovAe Sé Kal aprov aitiwor 
eobiew Kai Adyava rep Huets odK eobiouev. The latter seems to imply that certain 
vegetables were prohibited. The pros aitwos, one of the main provisions of the Mani- 
chaeans (cf. K. Rudolph, Mani [see n. 15], 557) is also called by the Elchasaites 
‘EdAnvixcs &pros (87, 20 ff.). It may have been difficult to grow wheat or any other grain 
for the personal use of a single man. A. Henrichs drew my attention to Strabo, who 
mentions that in Babylonia meal and bread are gotten from the palm tree (16, 1, 14; 742). 
Palm trees were cultivated by the Elchasaites; thus they may have produced this kind of 
bread. Deut. 16, 3 calls unleavened bread a ‘‘bread of misery,”’ which shall be eaten in 
memory of the misery of the Exodus. Our passage is not concerned with unleavened bread 
but with daily food. However, it still may have been regarded as a bread of poverty by 
which the misery of the Exodus was renewed daily. Later, under different economical 
conditions, the Karaites, a Jewish ascetic movement originating in 8th-century Persia, 
admitted only barley for the Passover bread; for barley bread was regarded by them as the 
bread of poverty (as pointed out to me by J. Maier, my former colleague in Cologne). 

111 Cf., e.g., CMC g1, 20 ff. (Mani to the Elchasaites) px) yévourd pole tas ev]roAas Tob 
owtipos [kataAvlew. 

11293, 3 ff. oxomeire Tovey ds Kat of pabnral Tod owripos aprov amd yuvaxdv Kat 
eid[w]AoAatpav jAaO.ov Kai od Suexdpnoav &prov e&ptov, aAN ovd€ Adxavov Aaxdvov ———. For the 
whole section see A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 (1973) 50f.; however, he points to the 
celebration of the Eucharist with unleavened bread. 

113 93, 14 ff. dpoiws S€ dmnvixa al[réloreiev adrod rod[s walOnrds 6 owrnp Kal? Ex[aorov] 
romov Knpv&ar, [ovte] wwAov odre KXi[Bavov] cuverepepoy[to pe]7’ adrav ———. Cf. Luke 9, 3 
and Mark 6, 8 f. 

114 Tt would mean that the bread of the pagans talks to Elchasaios and asks him not to 
be baked. 
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disciples.115 This guaranteed the cleanness requisite for the holy act of 
eating. For Mani, however, the story indicated the anima patiens in bread,116 
and it justified his refusal to bake his own bread. 

A further consideration leads from the anima patibilis, as attested by such 
stories in the CMC, to Jesus patibilis and to the theology of the crux lucis. 
Once Mani appealed to the authority of Elchasaios and related how 
Elchasaios one day went to get his ploughs from storage. But the earth 
addressed him: 


“Why do you make your living from me?” Then Elchasaios took dust from 
that earth which had spoken to him, wept, kissed it, placed it in his lap, and 
began to talk: ““This is the flesh and the blood of my Lord.” !!7 


This story also fits into the pattern we met before. On the Elchasaite 
level it prohibits agriculture for business: perhaps for this reason ploughs 
are mentioned in the plural number.!!8 At first, Elchasaios, it seems, is 
spoken of as a professional farmer; but through the miracle he learns that 
he has to change his profession and life. The story is Elchasaite. If so, it was 
the Elchasaites who combined their regulation with the concept of Christ’s 
flesh and blood as present in matter. The presence of Christ in matter, 
i.e., the presence of a soul or divine particles, resulted in the abilities of 


115 One wonders whether the Elchasaites were so consistent that they ate in privacy 
and did not have their meals together in the community of the baptists; for the Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian meals of the community, see G. Strecker, loc. cit. (see n. 29), 209 ff. The 
Manichaeans had one common meal each day; see K. Rudolph, Mani (n. 15), 557. 

116 Tt was also forbidden to give bread to a hungry man: August., c. Faust. 15, 7 p. 430, 
11 non das esurienti panem, hic formidans homicidium falsum, illic perpetras verum. Cf. n. 102 and 
Acta Archel. 10, 6 p. 16, 15 f. Beeson: ove eis KAiBavov EBadov (tov aprov). 

117 CMC 96, 18 ff. (the name of the author from whom this section is taken is broken 
off): [waAw S]etxvuaw 67 €i[yev a&plotpa 6 Adyacaios [amoxeipleva Kai eroped[Oy eis aldrda. 
epbeyéalro SH yi Aléyovoa adz[O]- “[ri] mparz[elre €€ yod [T]yv epyaciay vudv;” [6 dle 
Adyacaios SeEcpevos xodv ex THs ys exelvns THs AaAnodons mpos adbrov KAaiwy Karepidnoe 
Kol e€Onke THt KoATIN Kal Apa[to] A€yeww: “arn eotlv 7 ap Kai ala rod Kupiov pov.” Cf. 
ZPE 5 (1970) 147. For the prohibition against ploughing see n. 102. 

118 They are stored away. An explanation is not given. The compilor of the CMC may 
have taken the story out of a fuller context, which in itself was probably already an 
abbreviation of Mani’s report. Originally, the earth may have addressed Elchasaios on 
two different occasions; after the first time, he may have stored the ploughs away, but 
later he may have tried to plough again. The latter part may have become our extant 
story. Similarly, the water had to address Elchasaios at least on two occasions before he 
abolished bathing (CMC 94, 10 ff.; cf. ZPE 5 [1970] 143 f. and here below p. 188). 
These two stories are taken from the author of the story about the ploughs; his name is lost; 
SECM.) 07. 
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trees, vegetables, bread, earth, and water to talk and to express their pain. 
Thus the strange rituals assuring the cleanness of food become under- 
standable: eating was a celebration of the Eucharist.118* 

We now come to the point at which the story underwent a new Mani- 
chaean interpretation. The concept of Christ’s flesh and blood is attested 
as Manichaean in Iranian and Chinese sources.!!9 It expresses the idea of 
the Christus patiens. Our story attests this doctrine already for the early 
Mani. The basic beliefs of the Elchasaites and the Manichaeans seem not 
to have differed too much in this point.!20 They became much more 
elaborate, however, as they were theoretically and systematically explored 
by the Manichaeans; and the rituals which followed from their religious 
conceptions became totally different. In the history of religion, rituals are 
normally more permanent than beliefs. But the case is different with 
Manichaeism, because Mani radically turned from the Elchasaite pre- 
dominance of ritual to the Gnosis.!21 In the case of the Christus patiens, the 
later Manichaeans thought of the meals of their elect in terms of the Holy 
Supper of the Christians. Faustus states: ““Therefore we have the same 
piety, we concerning the universe, and you in a similar way concerning 
the bread and cup” (see n. 96). Needless to say, the underlying theologies 
of the Christian and Manichaean churches were different. The stories in 
the CMC, however, show that the Christian elements were a part of the 
central ideas developed by Mani when living with the Elchasaites. 

In later Manichaeism, the concept of Christus patiens is connected with 
the idea of the Crux lucis. The Cross, of course, is a symbol of suffering. 
Now that we know that Mani developed his doctrine of Christus patiens 
from the Elchasaite heritage, the same should be expected of the Crux lucis. 
The concept occurs also in the Acta Johannis which were known by the 
Manichaeans and had their origin probably in encratitic sects of Syria and 


1184 The Elchasaites regarded the earth as an element and kind of divine power. From 
this thought, speculation led easily to the belief in the presence of Christ’s flesh and blood 
in earth. This will be shown in a forthcoming article to appear in PE. Compare also the 
Gospel according to Thomas, logion 77. 

119 W. Henning, Joc. cit. (see n. 88), p. 48 line 762 f. (cf. J. P. Asmussen, Joc. cit. [see 
n. 34], 59). The electus confessed that before the meal he did not meditate on the question: 
‘‘Whose flesh and blood is this?’’ Chinese Roll of Hymns, str. 253 f. (Tsui Chi, BSOAS 11 
[1943] 198: ‘‘All the wonderful offerings which are received, as said by the Law, are 
restored to the original Law, dignified and solemn, clean and pure. And these are exactly 
the flesh and blood of Jesus.”’) Cf. Z<PE 5 (1970) 150. 

120 In this respect K. Kessler’s remark that the Elchasaites were pre-Manichaean 
Manichaeans (Mani, Forschungen iiber die manichdische Religion [Berlin, 1889] 8 n. 3) is not 
far off the mark. Cf. A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 (1973) 58 and below n. 154. 

121 CMC 84, 9 ff.; <PE 5 (1970) 137. 
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Asia Minor.!22 There the “Cross of Light,” so that it can be understood by 
man, is identified with terms such as Logos, Nus, Jesus, Christ, Door, Way, 
Bread, Seed, Resurrection, Son, Father, Spirit, Life and Truth; in itself, 
however, it is the ““‘boundary of everything, is, further, the firm elevation 
of the unsteady which has become solid and the harmony of wisdom. On 
its right and left side are Powers, Mighty Angels, Rulers and Daemons, 
Forces, Threats, Angers, Devils, Satan and the Root in the Depth from 
which the Nature of created things came forward.” This cross has fixed 
(Suamn€dpevos) everything by means of the Logos. On the other hand, it 
separates the world of created things from heaven (évopicas) ; then, how- 
ever, it integrates them in itself.123 On the one hand, this cross is the 
boundary between the two worlds; on the other, it is the bridge between 
them by which salvation becomes possible. It is the salvation of unsteady 
things, i.e., of what has been connected with matter; these will become 
steady in the cross. Finally everything will be integrated in it and thus 
saved by Christ. It is bread and seed. This concept is not much dif- 
ferent from the Manichaean Cross of Light. It can, however, be traced 
back to the century before Mani. For in Valentinian gnosticism, the Cross 
divides the pleroma from the world, and on this cross Christ reaches the 
Sophia who had been thrown out of the fleroma into this world, and thus he 
initiates her salvation. The double function of the Cross is to separate 


122 Cf. H.-Ch. Puech, loc. cit. (see n. 15), 176 n. 343. He refers also to the gwrewos 
ataupos of Acta Phil. 138 and 141, which reaches from the depth to the height, resembles 
a ladder and enables those in Hades to ascend. For the Acta Johannis, their origin and their 
influence on the Manichaeans, see W. Schneemelcher and K. Schaferdiek, in Hennecke- 
Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (Tiibingen3, 1964) II, 110 ff., particularly 
117 ff. and 143. Compare also P. Nagel, loc. cit. (see n. 30) 165 ff. These Acta are as relevant 
for the formation of the Manichaeism as are the Acta Thomae (pace P. Nagel, loc. cit. 171). 

123 98 p. 200, 5 ff. Bonnet (the text is badly distorted) 6 oravpds odtos 6 Tod pwrds 
mote pev Adyos Kadeirat im euod du’ dues, mote d¢ Nods, more "Inaots, more Xpiatos, more 
Ouvpa, wore “Odes, mote “Aptos, mote LXmopos, mote Avactaais, tore ‘Yids, wore Ilarnp, more 
IIveipa, mote Zw, mote AdnPerx, more ITiotis, more Xapis. ta{i} (ra scripsi) pev mpos 
avOpurrous: 6 5é dvtws eat avtos mpos avrov voovpevos Kal eis Tuas Aeyopevos Stopiopos 
TavTwy, €oTw (sic interpunxi) Kal Tay TeTnypevwn e& avedptoTwv avay~w>yi BCe>BCal>a Kat 
appovia aopias {copia 5é ovoa ev appovia} (glossam delevi)- tmapyovow Se€woi Kai apiotepot 
(post &piotepoi interpunxit Bonnet) Sduvapes, e€ovoiar, apyat Kal Saipoves, evepyerat, amerdai, 
Ovpol, duaBodor, Latavas Kain KaTwriky pila ap hs TAv yevonevwy mpojAGev pvats. 99 ovTos ody 
6 aoTaupos 6 Svanntdpevos Ta mavTa Adyw Kai Siopicas Ta amo yevéecews Kai KaTWTEepw, Elta Kal 
eis mavta m<é>as. The vision took place on Good-Friday (Hilgenfeld; cf. Hennecke- 
Schneemelcher, loc. cit. [see n. 122], 157 n. 4 and 143) and depicted what really 
happened; the Cross of Light is the real cross of Christ, not the wooden cross. In the 
vision the Cross of Light is described as zemnypévos, surrounded by a crowd consisting 
of many shapes, whereas the cross has one shape. 
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(uepiler Kat Suopiter) and to make steady (€dpaler Kat ornpiter). Such 
also is the function of the Cross in the Acta Fohannis. The second Christ of 
the Valentinians who continues the salvation after the first Christ returned 
into the pleroma, is made out of everything and is everything; in the same 
way the Cross of Light in the Acta absorbs and fixes all things.!?4 It should 
be noted, however, that the Acta employ the concept with much more 
straightforward dualism than does Valentinian gnosticism; and it cannot 
be said that the Acta are Valentinian. Nevertheless, the idea of the Cross 
of Light has its origin in gnostic circles which were influenced by some 
form of Valentinianism. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the report of Mose bar Kepha on the 
cosmogony of Bardesanes. When the Darkness assaulted the ‘“‘pure beings” 
and tried to mingle with them, Christ, sent by the Highest God, separated 
the Darkness from the “pure beings.” He fixed each being to its proper 
place “‘according to the mystery of the Cross.” Thus this cross has one of 
the two essential functions of the Cross of Light. Hence it is the Cross of 
Light to which the phrase ‘‘Mystery of the Cross’ alludes. In addition, we 
have only to remember that according to the ancient tradition Bardesanes 
was Valentinian before he converted to Christianity; allegedly he never 
escaped the heretic influence entirely. It seems clear that the Cross of Light 
was Valentinian.125 


124 Trenaeus, Adv. haer. 1, 2, 4; 3, 4 f. (Epiphanios, Pan. 31, 12, 4 ff. GCS 1, 404, 11 ff.; 
31, 12 ff. GCS 1, 408, 3 ff.). Cf. Die Gnosis (seen. 79) I, 162 ff. (Engl. transl. 121 ff.) ; 
H. Jonas, loc. cit. (see n. 15), 362 ff.; E. de Faye, Les gnostiques et le gnosticisme (Paris*, 1925) ; 
W. Foerster, Von Valentin zu Herakleon, Beih. ZNW 7 (Berlin, 1929); H. Langerbeck, 
Aufsdtze zur Gnosis, AAWG, 3. Folge 69 (Gottingen, 1967) 38 ff.; K. Rudolph in: Kopto- 
logische Studien in der DDR, Sonderh. der Wiss. Zeitschr. der M.-Luther-Universitat 
(Halle-Wittenberg, 1965) 162. For the relationship between the Acta Johannis and Valen- 
tinian gnosticism, see particularly H. Schlier, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den 
Tgnatiusbriefen, Beih. ZNW 1929, 102 ff. and 175; cf. C. L. Stuhrhahn, Die Christologie der 
diltesten apokryphen Apostelakten (Heidelberg, 1951) 26 n. 4 (non vidi; cf. K. Schaferdiek 
[see n. 122], 143. Cf. also above n. 79. 

The relationship between the “Cross of Light”’ of the Acts of John and the Valentinian 
Cross has been stressed particularly by A. Orbe (‘‘La teologia del Espiritu Santo,” 
Analecta Greg. 158 [Rome, 1966] 270 ff.; cf. idem, ““Los primeros herejes ante la persecu- 
cion,” Analecta Greg. 83 [1956] 161 ff.; J. Baggarly has brought these studies to my 
attention). The idea of the cross and Christ as “everything”’ is, of course, derived from 
Col. 3, 17 (cf. n. 45). Similar Pauline language was used by Mani for the ““Tree of Life,” 
as will be shown in a forthcoming article in ZPE. 

125 For the cosmogony see H. H. Schaeder, ZKG 3. Folge, 51 (1932) 52 (= idem, 
Studien zur orientalischen Religionsgeschichte, edit. by C. Colpe [Darmstadt, 1968] 138); cf. 
H.-Ch. Puech, loc. cit. (see n. 122). Bardesanes is attested as a former Valentinian by 
Didymos the Blind, PsT 181, 8 ff. (M. Gronewald in connection with A. Gesché, part III) ; 
Eusebios, h.e. 4, 30, 3 (ov piv Kal mavreAds ye ameppiibaro tov THs TaAdméds aipécews 
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It is now an obvious guess that these gnostic circles affected the thoughts 
of the community of Elchasaites in which Mani lived. There he became 
acquainted with the concept of the Cross of Light and developed the 
related concept of the Christus patiens. Thus it seems safe to assume that at 
least some groups of the Elchasaites were open to gnostic speculation. It 
was in these groups that Mani found the gnostic idea of the syzygos (see 


p- 174). 


(E) The Authenticity of the Elchasaite Stories 


When Mani was confronted with the synod of the Elchasaites, he surely 
had tactical motives to quote Elchasaios. Nevertheless, I think, he originally 
thought of himself as a reformer who wanted to free Elchasaite teachings 
from Jewish influences and to restore the true Christian beliefs.!2° To be 
sure, Mani’s point of view was not correct historically. The Elchasaites had 
Jewish roots, and the Christianity Mani experienced was gnosticized. 
Similarly, Manichaeans later thought that they were adhering to the true 
teachings of Christ when they eliminated the Old Testament. 

In spite of Mani’s bias, one can for the most part believe his claim that 
the stories which he reported were Elchasaite.!27 This is the implication of 
what was said in the previous section. By selling his own inventions as 
Elchasaite stories, Mani could never have hoped to impress an Elchasaite 
audience. Occasionally the stories expressed Mani’s own views so poorly 
that neither he nor any Manichaean could have invented them (see 
already n. 108). For example, he told the synod that once upon a time dates 
were stolen from a palm tree. The tree then asked Ajanos the Baptist to 
serve as interpreter so that it could talk to its owner and the thief. To the 
owner it promised to replace the stolen fruits in the same year and also to 


pvrov); Hieron., De vir. ill. 33. Cf. D. Amand, loc. cit. (see n. 7) 228 and A. Henrichs, 
HSCP 77 (1973) 52 n. 110 (with literature on Bardesanes). See now H. J. W. Drijvers in: 
Synkretismus (see n. 59) 107 ff. B. Aland argues that Mani had adopted and transformed the 
gnostic cosmogony myth as extant in the version of Bardesanes (ididem, 123 ff.). 

126 Cf. K. Rudolph, loc. cit. (see n. 1), 477 and above p. 161. Felix says: Manichaeus autem 
in nulla fide fuit a qua recesserit, sed in qua fuit in ea permansit (August., c. Fel. 1,8 p. 810, 13 ff.). 
Nevertheless Mani talks about 6 vépos duadv (not jpdav); see, e.g., n. 129. In the CMC 
Timotheos reports a vision in which Mani was instructed to set aside Sita, the leader of the 
Elchasaites (77, 4 ff.). In Keph. 258, 27 ff. the Father awarded Mani the privilege of having 
the Manichaeans named after him; Mani and the Manichaeans are clearly understood as 
different from the Christians (cf. A. Bohlig, Mysterium und Wahrheit [see n. 30], 243). 
However, even in this passage Christ and Mani are still understood as propagating the 
same religion. 

127 For the authenticity of passages in CMC ascribed to Mani, cf. the argument in 
ZPE 8 (1971) 249 n. 2 and ZPE 19 (1975) 77 n. 40. Cf. also n. 107. 
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produce fruits in future years as long as the owner would not fell it. Then 
it threatened the thief that it would throw him down the next time.!?8 
Such stories of talking trees were and are told by many peoples, among 
others by the ancient Jews. The present story is supposed to demonstrate 
(1) how dangerous it is to steal fruit from a neighbor’s tree and (2) that 
one should not fell a tree after its fruit has been stolen. Who would do 
the latter ? Which society would regard this as a desirable practice? Only a 
community which prohibits sales to unclean people might question whether 
it is sinful to provide fruits for stealing and whether the lawful owner 
should not rather fell the tree, so that the sin will not be repeated. So 
understood, the story accords exactly with the religious provisions of the 
baptists. But when Mani quotes the story in order to justify his refusal to 
work in the garden, his interpretation is that it is forbidden to fell a tree 
because of the divine Light in it. In itself, the story does not suggest such 
an idea. Hence, the fact that Mani’s interpretation is so forced demon- 
strates that it is not his invention. Rather, it is what he said it was: an 
Elchasaite tradition. 


(F) The Elchasaites of Mani: A Community in Change 


As I have tried to argue, Mani’s idea of the Light which fell from heaven 
into plants and trees, and which, as the suffering redeemer, had to be 
liberated, grew out of Christianized Judaism which was or came to be 
under the influence of gnosticism. At least some groups of the Elchasaites 
were open to influences which were, in fact, not consistent with their 
historical background and with the essence of their religion: the baptism. 
This can be demonstrated by two other stories which, according to the 
above-mentioned author whose name is lost, were also used by Mani for 
his defense before the synod of the Elchasaites. In the first story, the spirit 
of a fountain prevents Elchasaios from washing himself and polluting the 
water.!29 In the second story, Elchasaios, after the intervention of the 


128 Baraies in CMC 08, 9 ff. [a]dAw Selkvuow as peta Aiavod tod Bantiotod tod amo 
Kayns poin€ ovvedddnoev Kai evereiAato adrau cimeiv T@ Kvpion pov: “wx [6]7 exxoyns duc 70 
/ , A , > > / ‘ ~ \ ie ~ >? ~ / 
KA€[7|reo8ai pov Tobs Kap[]ovs, GAN éxodv pe 70 [ETo]s TodTO. Kal TovTax [Tax] eviavTas dow 
aot [Kap lovs avadoyodr[ras tolis KAaretow, €[ TL dé €lp m[Ga]u tots Eré[pous Ereow].” everetAa[ro] 
5€ Kaxelvan THe avOpdrrun TO Kr€rrovTe TOds KapTOvs adTOd cizreiv: “pr EAONS THdE Tat Karpar 
> fs ‘ X > \ om” > , > ~ ov \ > - » 
amoxAépalt] wou robs Kaprrovs. €[i] b€ €ABous, expintw ce ek Tod vous pou Kat amoBavetoa. 
Cf. ZPE 19 (1975) 8f. n. 14; the reconstruction and interpretation of details of the text 

have been changed since the publication; thus our report there is not quite correct. 
129 CMC 94, 2 ff. ei roivww mepi rod Banticparos KaTnyopeité pov, Sod méAw €k TOD vopou 
duav Seixvupe tyiv Kal e€ exetvwv Tov anoKxadupbévtww Tois pelloow tudv drt od d€ov Earl 


fi , A .) - ia > ‘ ~ , « ~ Fi ‘ ? ~ 
BamrilecBou. Setkvucr yap AAxacatos 0 apxnyos Tod vowouv vuw@v TopEevomevou yap auTOv 
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spirit, preferred to let the dirt dry on his head rather than pollute and upset 
water.!30 Mani concludes that the repeated ceremonies of purification and 
baptism contradict the original teaching of Elchasaios. Indeed, it is hard 
to reconcile the stories with baptismal rites. Are they Mani’s invention ? 
Our interpretation of other stories does not suggest this. Quite telling is 
the first story which refers to Elchasaios with a most characteristically 
Jewish term: the righteous one.!3! But if the stories are Elchasaite, they 
can be accounted for by a kind of antibaptismal mood which seemingly 
began to develop even among baptists. 

The second story accepts as a general practice of the Elchasaites that 
one should not baptize in the sea. This conforms to Jewish as opposed to 
Greek custom ;132 such a restriction can be expected of the Elchasaites. 
The same story says that Elchasaios wanted to bathe in what seems to have 
been a shallow body of water. This was against Jewish regulations.!33 But 
the spirit of the water objects to the pollution and it argues that it and the 
water of the sea are identical.!34 If so, the shallowness of the water cannot 


Aovoacba eis Vara eixav avdpos WPOn adrar ex THs THLy]As TOV bdaTwv réyou[aa] rps adrov- 
“ov abd[rap|kws exer Ta Ca cov [wAj|trew pe, GAAG Kai [adds] od KaTamoveis [ue...].[.. ]ov 
Kat ta U[dara pou aloeBeis;” wolre Oavpacjar tov Adyalcaiov Kai elimeity mpos abryv: ““[7] 
Tropvela Kat 7 puapoTys Kal 7 aKkaBapaia Tod Kdojov emipimteTat Gor Kal OUK amavdds, em epoi 
de Au7H;” Epyn pos adbrov- “et Kat obroL TavTEs OdK Eyvwody pe Tis TUYXaVW, OD 6 paoKwy AaTpNS 
elvan Kai Sixaos dia Ti ovK epvdatds pou tiv Tiny; Kal ToTE KwWOeE[is 6] AAyacaios ovK 
edova[a]ro eis Ta Oara. Cf. ZPE 5 (1970) 135 n. 97. 

130 CMC 95, 14 ff. (text continued from n. 129) cai 7[a]Aw perce roAdv eBov[An]On Aovaacbou 
els t[& Uda]ra Kai evereiAat[o trois] pabnrais adt[od emryl|phoa tomov éxlovra] tdaTa wi 
aulxva(?) tva Aovanrat €[bpov dé ot] pabynrai aldtod tov To|mov adra.. wé[AArov]ros Se avdrod 
Aov[cacba] madw ex devtépov wWpbn atta cixaw avdpos ex THs mys exeivns A€yovoa abra" 
“qyeis kaxeiva Ta vOaTa Ta ev TH Oaddoon Ev ruyxdvopev’ FADES odv Kal evTadOa apapThoa Kai 
mAnEa Huds.” ravu d€ tpopacas Kai Kwybels 6 AAdyacaios tov my[A]ov tov emi ris KepalAyj]s 
avrov elacev Enpav[Oq|vor Kat ovTws amée[Se]reev. 

131 The Jewish and Christian term of “‘the righteous one” was adopted by the Mani- 
chaeans; see A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 (1973) 46 n. 84 and K. Rudolph, loc. cit. [n. 1], 484 
n. 2. 

132 See ZPE 5 (1970) 143 n. 120. 

133 Qumran, CD 10, 10 ff.: ““Niemand soll sich waschen in Wasser, das schmutzig ist 
oder nicht ausreicht, um einen Mann ganz zu bedecken. Nicht darf man darin ein GefaB 
reinigen. Und was jede Lache in einem Fels betrifft, in der nicht genitigend Wasser ist, 
um ganz zu bedecken, (so gilt:) wenn es ein Unreiner beritihrt hat, so wird sein Wasser 
unrein sein wie das Wasser eines GefaBes’’ (E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran, Hebrdisch 
und Deutsch, [Darmstadt, 1964] 86 f.). 

134 This argument comes as a surprise. Thus one wonders whether the story originally 
was preceded by another one in which Elchasaios tried to bathe in the sea; cf. n. 118. 

The equation of déa7« in which Elchasaios wanted to wash himself with @cdAaco«a is 
easy to understand from the point of view which, among others, caused the Mandaeans 
to regard as Jordan every water they used for baptism. For the word @dAacoa denoted 
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have been the main point.!35 We know, however, of a Persian restriction 
against washing one’s hands in a river, thus preventing pollution of the 
water (Herod. 1, 138). It seems that the Jewish and the Persian restriction 
were combined and generalized. Thus there resulted a ban on bathing in 
all open water, and this is reflected in the two stories.136 

If our interpretation is correct, we can see how some Elchasaites let 
themselves be influenced by an old Persian custom and adapted it to suit 
their rigorism. This was probably possible as a consequence of growing 
gnostic influence. Iranian influence on gnosticism cannot be denied (see 
n. 156), though it is almost impossible to isolate the different sources. At 
any rate, Mani became the exponent of those Elchasaites who were 
influenced by gnosticism to such an extent that a schism seemed un- 
avoidable. When it came to the break, however, only three Elchasaites 
followed Mani, one of whom was his father. 

The first story requires one additional remark. The water is aware that 
it is polluted by the adultery, foulness, and impurity of this world. Since 
this cannot be prevented, it objects only to being polluted by the righteous 
one who should know better. From others it must suffer. This fore- 
shadows, as it seems, the type of Manichaeism according to which the elect 
were not permitted to do agricultural work or to collect their own food, 
but had to ask the layman to do these things for them. 


(G) Marcion and the Docetism of Mani 


The Jewish Christian background of the Elchasaites exposed them to 
the different currents in a Christianity which still lacked the embankments 
of official dogma. When living among the Elchasaites, Mani must have 
been exposed to the teaching of Marcion and Bardesanes. Each of them, 


also the lake of Gennesaret (ZPE 5 [1970] 143 n. 120). If so, then the prohibition may 
have been transferred from the sea to this lake and then extended to other bodies of water. 
Some restrictions are attested for the original Elchasaites. They did not baptize on 
unlucky days, particularly not on a Sabbath or a Wednesday; this too conforms to Jewish 
custom (W. Brandt, Elchasai [Leipzig, 1912] 12 ff. and 26 f.). 

135 The shallowness of the water is not stressed in the first story; in itself this could be 
an intentional omission on the part of Mani. But, as is shown above, this explanation is not 
sufficient. 

136 The prohibition made sense from the Manichaean point of view; see W. Henning, 
loc. cit. (see n. 88), p. 31 f. line 482 ff.: “‘Und ich quale und verletze zu jeder Zeit die fiinf 
Elemente, das gefesselte Licht -——, wenn (ich zulasse, daB) der schwere Korper, der 
qualerische Leib, mit dem ich bekleidet bin, -—— in die Wasser hineingeht, im Schlamm, 
Schnee, Regenwasser oder Tau des Weges geht.’’ Therefore A. Henrichs thought that the 
factual background of the stories interpreted above is almost nil (HSCP 77 [1973] 47). 
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though opposed to each other, influenced him in a different way, as has 
been said frequently. We already dealt with the influence of Bardesanes 
and the Valentinians on the Elchasaites and on Mani.137 

Similarly, the asceticism of the Marcionites must have impressed already 
the encratitic Elchasaites. But they could not follow Marcion’s anti-Jewish 
teachings. He refused the Old Testament and preferred Paul; for Mani 
this opened the road to the Greeks and Greek philosophy. Furthermore, 
Marcion believed in the existence of two gods, the good God of salvation 
and the evil God of the Old Testament and the cosmogony; in addition he 
saw the Ayle as the eternal principle of evil. Man is the creation of the evil 
god, and his body is made of hyle. These ideas became elements in Mani’s 
dualism. Such teachings, however, prompted his break with the Elcha- 
saites, their adherence to the ““Law” and their rites of baptism and the 
Sabbath. The Manichaean prayer by which the electus requests remission 
of the sin of eating the Christus patiens still reflects Marcion’s belief that 
eating in general is a sin and a crime. The Manichaean elect had a position 
in his church which was similar to the position of the ascetics in the 
Marcionite church. In both churches those who were not of the elect or 
who were not ascetics could not hold a rank higher than catechumens; 
they were not part of the church in the proper sense.1!38 

For Marcion as well as for Mani, the dualistic concept of the Ayle left 
no space for a belief in a resurrection of the body. Consequently, the body 
could not be cleaned by means of ablutions. Cleanness through baptism 
had to become Mani’s cleanness of the soul by means of gnosis (see n. 121). 
The keeping of the Sabbath rest became the rest of the elect who waited 
for the layman to bring them the food from which they released the Divine 
parts for their return into the eternal rest of the Divine Light.139 The 
Manichaean and Christian interpretation of the Sabbath was still dis- 
cussed by Faustus and Augustine.140 

Marcion’s teachings were particularly responsible for Mani’s docetism. 
Both Marcion and Mani did not doubt that Jesus really came into this 
world, but they thought that his body was not of flesh. It was only similar 


137 See pp. 184 ff. A good summary of the influence of Marcion, Valentinian, Tatian, 
and Bardesanes is given by O. Klima, loc. cit. (see n. 34), 127 ff. 

138 See A. Védbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, CSCO 184, Subsidia 14 
(Louvain, 1958) 45 ff. 

139 Tt has been said of Marcion that his reaction against Judaism was the result of a 
resentment which stemmed from his youth (A. v. Harnack, Marcion [see n. 98] 22 f.); the 
same was true of Mani. 

140 August., c. Faust. 6, 1 p. 284, 143; 4 p. 288, 12 ff. (cf. A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 [1973] 


48 ff.); 16, 28 p. 473, 5 ff.; 18, 5 p. 493, 18 ff.; 20, 13 p. 553, 15 ff. 
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to flesh.141 Thus, it was not born by Mary and did not feel pain the way 
the body of flesh does. Still, the Manichaeans could have interpreted 
Jesus’ death on the cross as a historical concretization of the crux lucts. 
Mani was not crucified, but his suffering was understood as crucifixion, 
because it made visible the suffering of the divine Light as incorporated in 
bodies like plants, trees, and other things. But it is precisely this which 
leads to a problem. The suffering of the divine Light is the suffering in a 
body. Jesus, however, was supposed not to have such a body. Therefore, 
the crucifixion of Jesus lost its theological relevance. Consequently, it 
played almost no role in Manichaean rites. However, the Manichaeans 
celebrated the passion of Mani at the Bema Feast. The reactions of the 
Manichaean church to the death of Jesus and the death of Mani were 
different; Augustine felt that they were contradictory.!4 

Mani knew several Jesuses, particularly Jesus the Splendor and Jesus 
Patiens.143 There would have been place for a Jesus who as an apostle of 
the divine Father and as paraclete could have been incorporated in a human 
body. Mani’s Nods, a manifestation of the divine Apostle of Light, was 
sent into a real body, as was the case, for example, with Buddha. Mani’s 
system is not responsible for his belief that the historical Jesus did not have 
a body of flesh; the convictions of his youth led to this view. It is true that 
in Mani’s system there was no room for a sinless body of Christ; all bodies 
were the work of the powers of Darkness. Since Mani, by virtue of his 
Elchasaite education, knew that such a body was not fitting for Christ, he 
simply adopted the docetism of Marcion and of Christian gnostics. 


141 A. Bohlig, Mysterium und Wahrheit (see n. 30), 208; H. J. Polotsky, loc. cit. (see n. 15) 
269 = 713. J. P. Asmussen, loc. cit. (see n. 34), 98. For Marcion see A. v. Harnack, loc. cit 
(see n. 98) 125. The docetism of the Acta Joh. is similar. 

142 When Augustine asked for reasons he was told (c. ep. fund. 8 p. 202, 15 ff.) ezus diem 
passionis celebrandum esse qui vere passus est; Christum autem, qui natus non esset, neque veram, sed 
simulatam carnem humanis oculis ostendisset, non pertulisse, sed finxisse passionem. However, the 
phrase finxisse passionem does not quite correctly express the Manichaean doctrine. Cf. 
c. Faust. 5, 5 p- 277, 8 ff.3 14, 2 p. 404, 14 ff.; 10 p. 410, 28 ff. Mani, like other gnostics, 
had difficulties in dealing with the passion of Christ; cf. A. Bohlig in: Christentum und Gnosis 
(Seeman) sui. 03 

143 August., c. Faust. 20, 11 p. 550, 14 ff. postremo dicite nobis, quot Christos esse dicatis : 
aliusne est quem de Spiritu Sancto concipiens terra patibilem gignit, omni non solum suspensus ex ligno 
(see p. 178 f.), sed etiam iacens in herba, et alius ille quem Iudaei crucifixerunt sub Pontio Pilato, 
et tertius ille per solem lunamque distentus. Cf. F. Ch. Baur, loc. cit. (see n. 33), 72 f.; above 
n. 55 and 78; cf. also the distinction between Jesus and Christ in the Acta Arch. (p. 167, 
§ 3). In addition, there was also Jesus the Boy (J. P. Asmussen, loc. cit. [see n. 34], 110 ff.; 
K. Rudolph, Joc. cit. [see n. 1], 173. Mani encountered the concept of several Christs 
among the Elchasaites; see W. Brandt, Elchasai, ein Religionsstifter und sein Werk (Leipzig, 


1912) 79 ff. 
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(H) Tatian 


The Elchasaites had their own holy book.!44 Nevertheless one may 
assume that they were familiar with Tatian’s Diatessaron, particularly as 
Tatian’s asceticism cannot have failed to impress them.!45 General reasons 
make it probable that Mani also knew the contents of the four Gospels 
from the Diatessaron. But this is hard to prove; detailed studies will be 
necessary. For the Kephalaia the problem is still being discussed, though 
I think the answer should be in favor of knowledge of Tatian (see n. 75). 
Lately traces of the Diatessaron have been found in a Parthian text.146 

The difficulties are numerous. We still know too little of the original 
Diatessaron. Texts written and translated into different languages have to 
be compared. The CMC was originally written in Syriac; this means that 
the passages from the Greek gospels in the course of the tradition were 
translated into Syriac and then retranslated into Greek, a procedure which 
led to divergences. Furthermore Mani and the Manichaean authors allude 
to passages and coined words of the New Testament, but they feel perfectly 
free to arrange the allusions as they wish. Thus mixtures of the formula- 
tions of Matthew, Mark, and Luke may raise the suspicion that the Diatessaron 
is quoted; but this is not conclusive.147 

An example of the problems involved is offered by CMC 107, 1 ff.: 

mponAGov toivev Bovaly|oe rob a1eT€pov Sea[7d]rov ex Tod vopov eKxetvou 

m™pos TO Kataotre[i]pae tO Ka&AAoTOVY ad[tod] omépya—-—Kal mpds TO 
evrepimlarqlou tat Koopa Kat’ ei|Kdva Kupliov 7padv “Inaod [Ei]pos 
te Padeiv Kali at|peow Kai payou[pav] rod mvevuaros emt rhs [yjs.]!48 

Mani begins with a revealing reference to Matth. 13, 37: 6 ometpwv 76 
KaAov omépua €oriv 6 vids Tob avOpurrov, and by this he identifies himself 
with Jesus. The Manichaeans liked the metaphor of the Sower.!49 Here it 
is followed by typical Manichaean phrases which we may pass over (see 
n. 148). Then the Christological concept is resumed: 2 Cor. 6, 16 = Lev. 
26, 12) evoixjow ev adrois Kal eumepimatyow Kal Ecouo adT@v eds. Jesus 
is expressis verbis mentioned as precedent. Then follows a contamination 
of Matth. 10, 34 (odK« AAPov Badciv eipyynv, adAc poeyapav) and Luke 


144 J. Irmscher in Hennecke-Schneemelcher, Neut. Apokr. (see n. 122) II, 529 ff. 

145 A, Védbus, loc. cit. (see n. 138), 31 ff. 

146 M 4570, M 6005, and M 338; cf. also the remarks of O. Klima, loc. cit. (see n. 34) 
and H. H. Schaeder, Urformen und Fortbildungen des manichdischen Systems, Vortrdge 
der Bibliothek Warburg, 4, 1924/5 (Leipzig, 1927) 72 (= idem, Studien [see n. 125], 22). 

147 As, for example, CMC 92, 3 ff.; see A. Henrichs, HSCP 77 (1973) 50. Cf. also n. 68. 

148 The section is attributed to Timotheos.—Cf. ZPE 5 (1970) 180 n. 208. 

149 See, for example, Keph. 258, 29 ff.; M 6005 (see n. 34) and W. Sundermann’s 
introduction (p. 107; with parallels). 
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E2151 (Soxetre OTt eipnvnv Tape yevounv dSodvaa ev Th vas ovyxi, déyw bpiv, 
aA 7 Sicpepropov). In this the translator first replaced peéyeapa 
with €igos. He did this either to save payoupa for the continuation of his 
phrase (see below) or because he did not know which word the Greek 
original had. Second, he replaced diaepepiopds with alpeous, again either 
unaware of the original phrasing or under the influence of another 
logion.15° The combination of Matth. 10, 34 and Luke 12, 51 is also attested 
by the Gospel according to Thomas, in which the sentence became even more 
expanded: ‘Men possibly think that I have come to throw peace upon 
the world and they do not know that I have come to throw divisions upon 
the earth, fire, sword, war.”’151 

It is not likely that Mani depended directly on this longer list and 
shortened it in order to make space for an addition of his own: payaupa Tod 
mvevpatos (see below). But it might well be that he followed Tatian in 
combining Matthew and Luke;152 at his time, however, Tatian may have 
known longer lists which were current in Jewish Christian communities.1!53 
Though Mani probably depends here on Tatian, he found Tatian’s list 
insufficient. Thus he further combined it with Eph. 6, 17, Kal tiv wayarpov 
Tob mvevpatos (déEacbe), 6 eorw phua Oeot. The additional allusion fits 
excellently into the context. Mani appears once more as the new Christ; 
however, payoupa tod mvevuatos after the preceding éimos sounds odd. 


To sum up, we have found that the Christian elements belong to the 
heritage which Mani adopted from the Elchasaites.154 The CMC makes it 


150 Justin, Dial. cum Tryph. 35 €covra cxiopara Kai atpéceis; Syr. Didask. 6, 5 “‘Wie 
auch unser Herr und Heiland sagte: Es wird Parteihader geben und Spaltungen;”’ 
Ps. Clem., Hom. 2, 17 and 16, 21 (cf. J. Jeremias in Hennecke-Schneemelcher, Neutest. 
Apokr. [see n. 122], 1, 54). The Logion is eschatological; cf. 2 Petr. 2, 1 (z Cor. 11, 19; Gal. 5, 
20). Thus the context is different from that of our passage, and one might doubt if the 
translator of the CMC thought of this Logion. 

151 Togion 16 (A. Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till and Yassah ’Abd al 
Masih, The Gospel according to Thomas [Leiden—New York, 1959]; J. Leipoldt, Das 
Evangelium nach Thomas, T.u.U. 101 [Berlin, 1967]). 

152 T could not, however, find any evidence for this text in the tradition of Tatian. 

153 do not think that this Logion depends on Tatian; cf. G. Quispel, Vig. Christ. 
25 (1971) 131 ff. 

154 Cf. n. 120. For a list of teachings which Mani inherited from the Elchasaites and 
other Elchasaite teachings which he refused, see K. Rudolph, loc. cit. (n. 1) 485 n. 1. Before 
the CMC had been found, K. Rudolph thought that the Christian elements in Mani’s 
teachings were transmitted to him through the filter of gnosticism (loc. cit. [n. 124], 157). 
This statement needs only slight modification. Mani became familiar with Jewish 
Christianity already as a child, when he was educated by the Elchasaites, and with 
Christian gnosticism at the same time. 
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easier to understand the complex development of Manichaeism from a 
Christianized Judaism which was subject to the growing influence of 
gnosticism. The stream of Christian influence, however, continued in the 
later history of Manichaeism and led to the incorporation of topics which 
came up in the history of the dogma of the Christian church. Thus the 
Manichaeans adopted the conception of the trinity; they did so in the 
form of subordinationism. 

The picture Augustine gives is basically correct,155 though he did not 
always understand the underlying gnostic theology. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that scholars were ill-advised when they searched for relation- 
ships between Manichaeism and the religion of Ancient Iran.15¢ Still, 
Mani did not begin his life in a community which stood in the Iranian 
tradition. Iranian influence came first with gnosticism and then with the 
needs of the missionary praxis. 


University of Michigan 


155 Augustine’s form of the name of Mani’s father (Patticius) has been confirmed by the 
CMC (ITarrixwos). It seems that it is an Aramaic name which is derived from puttaka 
and means “‘host.’’ This is a perfect description of the function of Mani’s father according 
to the gnostic ideas in the Song of the Pearl (new translation with notes: R. Koébert, 
Orientalia 38 [1969] 447 ff.) : Pattikios was the host of the inn (the world and Mani’s body) 
into which Mani was sent (see R. Kébert and L. Koenen, PE 8 [1971] 243 ff.). The 
name can perhaps also be traced back to the Valentinians. puttaka itself is derived from 
Greek zavdoxetov (Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.2 618b; cf. Kébert in ZPE); and Valentinus used 
mavéoketov as a metaphor for the heart which is exposed to the demons (Clem. of Alex., 
Strom. 2, 114, 3 ff. p. 174, 31 ff.). However, K. Rudolph doubts the explanation of the 
name for linguistic reasons (loc. cit. [see n. 1] 474 n. 2). 

156 Cf. K. Rudolph, loc. cit. (see n. 1), n. 2. I do not think one should entirely deny the 
influence of Iranian ideas on gnosticism (cf. n. 29 and p. 190), as G. Quispel does (Eranos 
Jahrb. 22 [1952] 195 ff.); but it was less strong than most scholars assumed (see also 
J.-E. Ménard in: Christentum und Gnosis [n. 31], 55 f.). 
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The Sahidic Version of Kingdoms IV* 


GERALD M. BROWNE 


In contrast to other parts of the Old Testament, the four books of Kingdoms 
do not seem to have enjoyed a high degree of popularity with the Copts of 
early Christian Egypt. Thanks to a single manuscript from the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, we have a nearly complete text of the Sahidic version of 
Kingdoms I and II;! but only fragments survive of Kingdoms III and IV.2 
It is therefore particularly welcome whenever papyri or parchment leaves 
of these books appear with portions of text not previously attested in Coptic 
translation. Hence the importance of P.Mich.inv. 607, of which I here 
present the editio princeps:3 this papyrus contains parts of the Sahidic 
version of Kingdoms IV not hitherto known in Coptic. 

P.Mich.inv. 607 was briefly described, without transcription, by E. M. 
Husselman in W. H. Worrell, Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan 


* A version of this paper was presented as a public lecture at the University of Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign) on go April 1976, during the International Papyrological 
Symposium. In revised form, it was delivered on 13 December 1976, at the First Inter- 
national Congress of Coptology (Cairo, Egypt). 

1 James Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I, II (Samuel I, II), CSCO 
313/Copt.35 (Textus), 314/Copt.36 (Versio) (Louvain, 1970). 

2 For the fragments of Kingdoms III and IV, see A. Vaschalde, “‘Ce qui a été publié 
des versions coptes de la Bible,’’ RBibl 16 (1919) 242 f.; W. Till, “Coptic Biblical Texts 
Published After Vaschalde’s Lists,’ BullRyl 41 (1959) 225. To these lists should be added 
the following: P. Kahle, Bala’izah (Oxford, 1954) 1 6A (3 Kgs. 1.51-2.5), appendix to 6A 
(3 Kgs. 21.4 and 2.1-4), 6B (3 Kgs. 22.39-54), 7 (4 Kgs. 14.17-22, 24, 25, 27-29; 
17.13-23); T. Orlandi, Koptische Papyri theologischen Inhalts, MPER, N.S. 9 (Vienna, 1974), 
I (K 7549a—-h, containing portions of 4 Kgs. 1.6—17.15). See further P. Bellet, ““Un 
fragmento de la version sahidica de 3 Reyes 4,11-13.15-19,”’ StudPapyrol 3 (1964) 69-78, 
who identifies a fragment left unattributed by Kahle; and for improved readings in 
Orlandi’s text, see G. M. Browne, ‘“The Vienna Papyrus of Kingdoms IV,” BASP 12 
(1975) 145-150. 

3 I am grateful to Professor H. C. Youtie for permission to publish this text. Professor 
and Mrs. Youtie also very kindly checked my transcript against the papyrus. 
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Collection (Ann Arbor, 1942) 9. It consists of two consecutive leaves of a 
papyrus codex. Originally, each page contained two columns of writing, 
and the text they preserve may be tabulated as follows: 


Folio 1 Recto Col. i: 1.18d—2.2 (19 lines) 
Col. ii: 2.3-2.4 (2 lines) 
Verso Col. i: 2.6 (5 lines) 
Col. ii: 2.8-2.10 (20 lines) 
Folio 2 Recto Col. i: 2.11-2.14 (19 lines) 
Col. 11: lost 
Verso Col. i: lost 
Col. ii: 2.19—-2.21 (18 lines) 


Until the appearance of the Michigan papyrus, we had the Sahidic 
version of only a portion of the text tabulated above: a parchment codex 
published by G. Maspero in 1892 contained the beginning of Chapter 2 
up to the first part of verse 8, and in 1939 W. Till edited a small fragment 
from a lectionary with a portion of 2.6.4 Now, thanks to the Michigan 
papyrus, we have the end of Chapter 1, and a large amount of the material 
from 2.8 to 2.14, and 2.19 to 2.21. 

Both sheets of P.Mich.inv. 607 are broken off at the top, but we may 
establish the original number of lines with some degree of certainty. A ten- 
tative reconstruction of the Coptic, based upon Maspero’s text, suggests 
that four lines have been lost at the beginning of Folio 1 Verso Col. ii, 
which would therefore have originally contained 24 lines. Only a small 
amount of text is missing between the end of Folio 1 Verso Col. ii and the 
beginning of Folio 2 Recto Col. i; as a likely reconstruction of the Coptic 
indicates,5 no more than five lines have vanished from the beginning of 
this column, and thus, like the preceding, when complete it would have 
held 24 lines of writing. 

On paleographical grounds, the text should probably be assigned to the 
ninth century of our era, perhaps to the second half: the hand is somewhat 
similar to that of a Vienna papyrus of Kingdoms IV, recently edited by 
T. Orlandi and dated by G. Cavallo “‘forse alla seconda meta del secolo 
IX.” Despite the affinity of subject matter, it is clear that the Michigan 


4G. Maspero, ‘‘Fragments de la version thébaine de l’Ancien Testament,” Mémoires 
publiés par les membres de la mission archéologique frangaise au Caire 6 (1892) 174; W. Till, 
“Kleine koptische Bibelfragmente,”’ Biblica 20 (1939) 245. 

5 See below, note to 2 Rit. 

6 For the Vienna papyrus, see above, footnote 2; Cavallo’s opinion about the date is 
from the introduction to the text, p. 25. 
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and Vienna papyri do not come from the same codex: the writing styles, 
though similar, are obviously the work of different scribes, and the line 
lengths of the Vienna text are characteristically shorter than those of the 
Michigan piece. 

The provenance of P.Mich.inv. 607 cannot be fixed with certainty, but 
it is possible that it came from the White Monastery in Upper Egypt, the 
source of many of the Coptic papyri in the Michigan collection; for further 
information on this subject, see T. Orlandi, “‘Un projet milanais con- 
cernant les manuscrits coptes du Monastére Blanc,” Le Muséon 85 (1972) 
405. 

As lectional aids, the scribe employs both the supralinear stroke and the 
point, and although he prefers the latter, he often uses both without 
apparent distinction: e.g., I V i 6f E€ATICAToc and 11 EAICAIOC; 
8 NAK and 11 Naq. At times the stroke is considerably shortened, so that 
it is hardly distinguishable from a point. The latter usually appears 
slightly to the right of the letter, while the stroke is often extended to cover 
the left side of the letter following. For convenience of typesetting, in this 
edition I have centered the supralineation. Diaeresis occurs only once: 
1 Ri 8 egpat; elsewhere it is replaced by the stroke (e.g., 1 V ii 12 
€2pal) or the point (e.g., 2 Ri 4 €gpai). The treatment of nomina 
sacra varies: once a grave-shaped sign is used (1 V ii 12 TEKTINA), and 
once a bar (2 Ri 8 TIHA). The end of a sentence is often, though not 
invariably, indicated by a medium punctum. A sign shaped like a 7 
signals the beginning of a new section, and a coronis marks the inception 
of Chapter 2. (For the Coptic text, see below, pp. 204 f.) 


TRANSLATION 


Folio 1 Ri: (1.18d) And the Lord was enraged in anger at the house of 
Nachaab (sic). (2.1) And it happened, when the Lord was about to take up 
Helias the prophet in an earthquake up to heaven, Helias proceeded with 
Elisaios out of Galgalon. (2.2) Helias said to Elissaios (sic), “Sit here, 
because it is to Baithel that the Lord has ordered me to go.” Elisaios said 
to him, ““The Lord lives, and your soul lives...” 

Rar: (99)... ialso know. be silent.“ (2.4) elas: 3" 

V i: (2.6) ... “Sit here, because it is to the Iordanes that the Lord has 
told me to go.” And Elisaios said to him... 

V ii: (2.8) . . . [He] struck the water with it; the water separated on this 
side and that, and they crossed the dry sea together. (2.9) And when they 
had crossed, Helias said to Elisaios, ‘“Ask me for a thing, and I shall do it 
for you before I am taken up from your sight.’’ Elisaios said to him, ‘“‘Let 
your spirit become doubled upon me.” (2.10) Helias said to him, “You 
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have exceeded the measure for requesting. If you see me being taken up 
from your sight, this shall happen to you. But if I am not taken up, this 
thing shall not happen to you.” 

Folio 2 R i: (2.11) ... They separated them from one another. Imme- 
diately Helias was taken up in an earthquake up to heaven. (2.12) And 
Elisaios saw, and he cried out, saying, ‘‘My father, charioteer of Israel and 
its horseman!” And he no longer saw him. Immediately he laid his hands 
upon his clothes; he tore them; he made them two broken pieces. (2.13) 
And he raised up the sheepskin of Helias, the one which had fallen upon 
Elisaios. And he turned; he stood by the bank of the Iordanes. (2.14) He 
took the sheepskin... 

V ii: (2.19) “*... [The situation of] the city is good, just as the Lord 
sees it. But the waters are bad, and the land does not produce.” (2.20) 
Elisaios said to them, “‘Bring me a new little pitcher, and throw salt into 
it.” They got it; they brought it to him. (2.21) And Elisaios arose; he came 
forth to the channels of the waters; he threw the salt there, saying, ‘“This 
it is that the Lord says: ‘these waters I have cured, andI1...’” 


COMMENTARY 
Pika 

3 f. NNAXAAB: read NAxXaaB (Gr.7 AyaoB8). Gemination of N is not 
unusual with proper names: e.g., 2 Kgs. 15.198 NNETQI (HOG). Cf. 
also Drescher, Kingdoms, Versio 64 n. 1; G. M. Browne, ““The Martyrdom 
of Paese and Thecla (P.Mich.inv. 548),” Cd’E 49 (1974) 205 (ad 83 Rii 
17-19). 

5 Ae: here, below in line g, and in 1 V i1 6, 19; 2 Ri5; 2 Vii 4, Kai 
of the original is replaced by a€; cf. Drescher, Kingdoms, Versio vi: “‘8é is 
very rare in the Greek of Kgs., much more so than, for example, in the 
Greek Genesis, but A€ is very common in the Coptic. Perhaps it was 
introduced to provide a change from the monotony of the perpetual ayw 
(xac).”? Other instances where the Coptic uses one Greek word to render 
another will be discussed in the commentary; see on 1 Ri 6, 2 Ri 7, 
go iit, and’ 2sy> 1-7: 

6 ANAAAMBANE: here the Greek has avayew. Elsewhere in the 


7 For the Greek text, I have throughout used A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta, id est Vetus Testa- 
mentum graece iuxta LX X interpretes (Stuttgart, 1935); whenever necessary, I have consulted 
A. E. Brooke, N. McLean, H. St. J. Thackeray, The Old Testament in Greek ..., Vol. 2; 
The Later Historical Books, Part I1: I and II Kings (Cambridge, 1930). 

8 All citations from 1 and 2 Kgs. are from Drescher’s edition (see above, footnote 1). 
I shall refer to the text volume as Kingdoms, Textus, and to the translation volume as 
Kingdoms, Versio. 
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portion of text covered by the Michigan papyrus, the Greek uses avaAcp- 
Bévew to refer to the ascension of Elijah, and this is reflected by the 
appearance of ANAAAMBANE in the Coptic: 1 V ii g, 16, (cf. 18f.), 
2 Ri2f. It is perhaps a desire on the translator’s part to be consistent that 
explains the presence of ANAAAMBANE in the present passage. Cf. 
further Drescher, Aingdoms, Textus 192. 

7 TEMPOMHTHC: not in Gr. or in M.9 

Q ZHAIAC AE AGMOOYWE: A QHAIAC MOOWE M. 

11 mexe: cf. Drescher, Kingdoms, Versio vi: ““The conjunction ‘and?’ is 
regularly omitted in sequences of verbs ...; nor is ‘and’ usually found 
before exe, ‘(he) said,’ for cai etev, whether in sequence or not.” 
The conjunction before TEX€E is also omitted in 1 Ri16;1 Viirof., 13; 
2 V ii 5. Note that in M, ae is added after QHAIAC, in the section 
corresponding to 1 Riirf. 

12 €alccaioc: elsewhere in this papyrus, the name is spelled 
€AICAIOC; the Greek original varies between EAvoove and Edoaoe; see 
Rahlfs’ apparatus ad 2.1. 

13-16 eB[O]A... BAIO[HA: “because it is to Baithel that the Lord 
has ordered me to go.” The restoration is modeled upon Maspero’s text, 
as is the corresponding section below, 1 V 1 8-10. Here the Greek has 
étt KUptos améotaAkey pe Ews Boulyr. For a similar expansion of the 
Greek original, also employing a Second Tense, see 1 Kgs. 10.14, where 
in response to the question NTATETNBWK ETWN (70d ezopevOyre;), the 
Coptic has NTANBWK EKWTE NCA NEOOY (fyreiv tas dvous). Cf. also 
Tess. 27- 2: 

16-19 The restorations are modeled upon M. 

16 f. mexe Eat|caioc n[aq: the Greek has kai efrev EXtoae. When 
translating such phrases, the Coptic often adds Na-; cf. 1 Vir1i; 1 Vii 
II, 14; 2 V ii 6. For the omission of the conjunction, see above, n. to 
line II. 

1 R ii (the line numbers refer to col. i) 

7f. Despite the scant remnants, a tentative reconstruction, based upon 
M, suggests that these lines come from the end of 2.3 and the beginning 
of 2.4. Note especially the verse mark in the margin, signaling the start of 
a new section. M has served as the model for restoring the two lines. 

1 V i (the line numbers refer to col. ii) 

7-11 The restoration of this badly damaged section is modeled upon M. 
Instead of aywW EAICAIOC Texaq Naq, Till’s lectionary!® has 
TmEexalq Nad. 


9M designates Maspero’s text (see above, footnote 4). 
10 See above, footnote 4. 
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rVii 

I PW2T: i.e., AG]|PWeT (Gr. éxérafev). In Classical Sahidic we 
expect either aqpegT MMOOY (the reading of M) or aqpweT 
MITMOOY. The use of the status absolutus for status nominalis, if not 
simply a mistake, suggests Achmimic influence; see H. Quecke, Das 
Markusevangelium saidisch (Barcelona, 1972) 45 and n. 4. 

N2HT[C: after this word the text of M breaks off. 

3 AYXIOPp: read ayxioop; cf. line 5, where the classical spelling is 
found. Reduction of a double vowel occurs elsewhere in this papyrus only 
in line 8 of this column; in each case we are probably dealing with a 
mistake, not a legitimate orthographic variant; cf. Quecke, Markusevange- 
lium 32. 

8 NTAAq: read NTAAAQ and cf. preceding note. 

9g MITATOY-: i.e., EMMATOY- (Till, Koptische Grammatik? §328). 

14 f. AKp 20YO emg)! [ealTel]: here the Greek has éoxAyjpuvas rob 
aitjoacbox. A verbal reminiscence of the Coptic version appears in 
T. Orlandi, Constantini Episcopi urbis Siout encomia in Athanasium duo, CSCO 
349/Copt. 37 (Louvain, 1974) 36.6f. KAN €aNP 2O0YO ETTYI 
EaiTel (“etiamsi...modum petitionis superavimus’’—editor’s trans- 
lation in CSCO 350/Copt. 38.22). Orlandi’s text suggests the restoration 
[e€aiTel] in the Michigan papyrus. 

15-20 The Greek here has eay i8ys pe dvadapBavopevov amo aod, Kat 
grat cou ovTws: Kal eav pH, ov pr) yevnrou. For the phrases Epe TJal 
qwa[me NAk and NNE [TEI2WB Wwe] Nak, cf. e.g., 1 Kgs. 28.22 
(text in Drescher’s apparatus) EPE OYOOM NAWWTTE Nak, 2 Kgs. 
22.42 NTETM BOHOIA Wwe Nay. The Coptic translator has 
expanded kal écv wr to €Y]TMANA[AAMBANE AE] MMO}; similar 
expansions occur in 1 Kgs. 2.16, where, for kat éév pj, we find 
EKWANTEMT AE; and in 6.9, where ECTMTAAC AE ECA 
ETMMAY renders Kat éay 7. 
2Ra 

1 The beginning of verse 11 reads in the Greek: Kal éyevero adrav 
mropevopevwy eropevovTo Kai éAcAovy, Kal iSod apa mupds Kab tou! qupos 
Kal Su€aorerAav!2 ava pécov apgpotépwv, KTA. This suggests the following 
exempli-gratia restoration for the lost beginning of this column (for the 
number of lines, see above, p. 197): 


[acwwire ae NTOOY] 
[eyMoowe NEYMOOWE] 


11 {770s: Vaticanus and s (a late ms.). 
12 §écrewev: Vaticanus. (The Cambridge Septuagint lists other variants, from late 
mss., which need not be reported here.) 
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[ayw Neywaxe ayw ec] 
[oy2apMa NKW2T MN] 
[2ZEN2TWWP NKWT ayw] 
[aym]Opxoy €BOA, etc. 


For parallels, cf. the following passages: 1 Kgs. 9.11 NTOOY EYMOOWE; 
14.26 NEpe TAAOC AE MOOWE Eqwaxe. Although only the 
present Michigan papyrus contains this part of Kingdoms IV in Coptic 
translation, there is an unmistakable reference to the ascent of Elijah in 
the Encomium of Stephanus, Bishop of Hnes, on Saint Helias (ed. Sobhy!3) 
72: EINATNTWNr EMETO N2YMONOMOCYKH NTA THIPAN NOYWT 
NMMAK 2HAIAC TIENTAYANAAAMBANE MMO 2ITN 2N2TWWP 
MN 2N2APMA NKWOT (‘“‘je te comparerai a ton homonyme,!4 a celui qui 
porte le méme nom que toi, Hélias, qui fut emporté par des chevaux 
et un char de feu”’—editor’s translation, 114 f.). It is these last few words, 
2N2TWWP MN 2N2APMANKWO2T, which are clearly derived from this 
portion of the Coptic version of Kingdoms IV, and which may therefore 
be used for its partial reconstruction. Note that 2N2TWWP suggests that 
the Coptic translator had imo, not tmmos, in the text he used (see 
above, footnote 11). 

[AYyT]OPXOY: i.e., Sudorevtav. If 2EN2TWWP originally stood in the 
text (see preceding paragraph), [Aym]Qopxoy is more likely than 
[Aqn]QOPXOY, 1.e., du€oresAev (see footnote 12). 

1 f. [NNEYe]PHY: also possible is [ENEYE]PHY; cf. 2 Kgs. 1.23 
MITOYTTWpX EBOA NNEYEPHY (var. ENEYEPHY). 

7 TIENIOXQC: (i.€., jvioxos). Here the Greek has épye, and it is likely 
that we have another example of the tendency of the Coptic translators 
to substitute one Greek word for another (see above, n. to 1 R 1 5). 
Confronted with épy«, and interpreting it as a vocative, the translator 
may have decided not to refer to Elijah as a chariot but to be more 
logical—if less poetic—and to call him a charioteer. We should, however, 
note that the Old Latin version has agitator, as opposed to currus of the 
Vulgate,!5 and it is therefore possible that 7vioyos is a legitimate variant 
within the Greek recension. The Massoretic text here has 139 “chariot,” 
but the Hebrew word for “‘charioteer”’ is 239. In an unpointed text, both 


13 G. P. G. Sobhy, Le Martyre de saint Hélias et l’encomium de I’ évéque Stéphanos de Hnés sur 
saint Hélias (Cairo, 1919). 

14 ““Homonyme”’ translates 2yMONOMOCYkKH, a Corruption, perhaps, of 2oMwWNYMOC 
EYXH, 1.€., Oumvupos edx7. 

15-Cf. R. S. Haupert, The Relation of Codex Vaticanus and the Lucianic Text in the Books of 
the Kings from the Viewpoint of the Old Latin and the Ethiopic Versions (Philadelphia, 1930) 
13 and n. 4. 
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would be spelled the same, thereby allowing for the possibility of epu« and 
qvioxos as variant readings in the Greek text. 

9g aywW 6e: for the phrase, see Crum, Dictionary 802b, and cf. 1 Kgs. 
20.2. 

AYAO: read aqao (for the interchange of q and y, see Quecke, 
Markusevangelium 21 f.). 

14 MEAWTH: L.e., pnAwry. 

19 After NTMEAW[TH begins the parchment manuscript of 4 Kgs. 
2.14-15, ed. J. Schleifer, SBWien 164.6 (1911) 25. 
2Viu 

I NANOYq: the Greek text here reads id0d 7 Karoiknats Tis 7oAEws 
ayaOyj, and the suffix in NANOYq refers to a masculine noun, the 
equivalent of x«roikyats, in the preceding line: e.g., MA NOYW2 (Crum 
508a) or MA NOOEIAE (808b). 

[KaT]a: the Greek has xafus; see Drescher, Kingdoms, Textus 192: 
“KaTa takes the place of xa@ds often.” 

7 NOYKOY!I N2yapia: here the Greek reads sddpicxny. W. Till, 
“Die koptischen Versionen der Sapientia Salomonis,” Biblica 36 (1955) 61, 
gives some instances of ‘“Ausdriicke... deren Ubersetzung aus einer 
Kombination eines koptischen Wortes mit einem griechischen besteht, 
das vom selben Stamm ist, wie das iibersetzte Wort.’ The examples he 
cites parallel the use of OYKOY!I N2YAPIA to render ddpicxyn; they 
include: AXN 2YTIOKPICIC (dvu7dxKpitos), MNTAFAGOC (cayaborys), 
and i MITOAIC (wevraroXs). 

9 AYXITC AYEINE: Kai eAxBov Vaticanus, Lucianic, Hexaplaric; the 
rest of the tradition adds kai 7veyxov. 

II AGTWOYN: intrusive TWOYN, with no equivalent in the Greek, 
characterizes the Coptic of Kgs. See Drescher, Kingdoms, Textus xv. 

17 NEIMOOYE: this short form of the plural of MOOY is not known 
to me elsewhere, although it finds an analogue in the use of MOYIE 
alongside of Moyieye in Subachmimic (see Kasser, Compléments s.v. 
MOOY). Also possible is NEIMOOY €[a]ITAAGOOY, with EAITAAGOOY 
as Second Perfect (cf. H. J. Polotsky, Etudes de syntaxe copte [Cairo 
1944] 48 f. = Collected Papers [Jerusalem, 1971] 152f.). But both the 
Greek (icpot ra bara tadr«) and the following First Perfect make this 
interpretation unlikely. 

18 AYW Al: Gr. odK Eorau Err exeiMev Pcvaros. Here again the Coptic 
translator has resorted to paraphrase, e.g., allqi MTIMOY EBOA 
N2HTOY, vel sim. 
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Folio 1 (15.3 x 18cm.) 
Recto 
Col. 1 
4) Faint traces of one line 
AYW TIXOEIC AGOWNT 
2N OYOPrFH EXM THI N 
NAXAAB 


1.18d 





5 acwwmre ae epe 1X 2.1 
E€1Cc NAANAAAMBANE N 
2QHAIAC TIETMPOMHTHC 
2N OYKMTO E2Ppai ETE 

7 2HAIAC AE AYMOOWE 
MN EAICAIOC EBOA 2N 
PAAPAAWN: TEXE 2H 
Aiac NEAiccaioc xe 2[MO] 
OC NAK MTTiMa EB[OA xe] 

NTA TXOEIC OY[E2 Cag] 
NE Na[I ETPABWK Wal] 
BAIO[HA: TExXeE EAI] 
caloc N[aq X€ qON2 N] 
61 mxo[Eeic ayW CON] 
NOI TLEKYYXH 


C 
i 


2.2 


5) 


Verso 
Col. i 





2mMo]oc- 2.6 
[NAK MITIMA X€ NTA TT] XOETC 
[xooc Nal ETpaBwK] awa 
[THOPAANHC: ayw] EAT 


[caloc mExaq Naq] xE 





5 


10 


Ly 


20 
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Col. 1 


alleiMe 2W KApWTN:] 
7 2[HAIAc 


Col. 11 


pweT MmMOoY N2H7TI[C] 
AMMOOY TTWpPX EMica 
MN TlAi: AYW AayxioPp 
2i oycon MITITETWOY 
woy: NTeEpoyxioop 

7 AE TEXE QHAIAC NEAT 
Caloc xe AaiTei MMO 
NOY2WB NTAAq NAK 
MITATOYANAAAM BANE 
MMOi 24 TTEKQO: TIE 

7 X€ EAICAIOC NAq XE MA 
pe MEKTINA KWB E2Pal 
EXWI: TEXE QHAIAC 
[Na]q xe AKp 2O0YO EY! 
[eaiTte!] EKWANNAY EPpor 
[EYANAAAMBA]NE MMO 
[2a TEK2ZO Epe Tal Ww 
[Te NAK: €Y]TMANA 
[AAMBANE AE M]MOi NNE 
[TEl2wWB june] Nak 


233 
2.4 


2.8 


2.9 
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Folio 2 (13.5 x 21 cm.) 


> 


57 


10 


University of Illinois at Urbana 


Recto—Col. i 


[aym]opxoy €BoA [NNEYeE] 2.11 


PHY NTEYNOY ayanaa[am] 
BANE N2HAIAC 2N OYKM 
TO E€2pai ETME: EAT 
cajioc Ae NEqNay aywW aq 
Wd) EBOA EgXW MMOQC 
XE TAEC{IWT MENIOXQC 
MTITIHA AYW TEq2ITT 
TIEYC: AyW GE ayao eq 
Nay epoq: NTEyNoy aqt 
TOOTY NNEQ2OITE aq 
TAQOY aqaay MTOO[E CN] 
TE: AyYW aqTWoy|[N Ee] 
2Ppal NTMEAWTH N 
QHAIAC TAI NTACZE € 
XN [e]Aicaioc: ayw a[q] 
KTOG agazepaTy 2iT[M] 
TECTIOTOY MTIO[pAANHC] 
aqxi NTMEAW[TH 


Verso—Col. ii 
Tn[oJAic NaNoyg [KaT]a 
@€ ETEPE MXOEIC Nay € 
pod: MMOYNEjiOOYE 
AE CEQOOY ayW 1KA2 NG 
tT OYW AN E2pai TEexEe € 
Aicaioc Nay Xe Xi Nal 
NOYKOYi N2yapia NBP 
pe NTETNNEX QMOY E2Ppal 
eplo]c ayxiTc ayeINe M 
MOC Naq: aywW Eaicaloc 
AqTWOYN aqei EBOA EM 
Ma N2aTe NMMOYNEIO 
OYe: aqnoyxe mne 
2MOY €TIMA ETMMAY 
€qxw MM[Oc] xe Nai 
NeTep[e] TXOEIC XW M 
MOOY X€ NEiIMOOYE 
[a]iraAa6ooy: ayw ai 


2.12 


2.20 


2.21 
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5 a ALCNAN OLS, 
HE ie bbs onthe ae 








P.Mich.inv. 607, Folio 2 Verso 


|e 


The Role of the Papyri in Etymological 
Reconstruction 


HENRY AND RENEE KAHANE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The papyri can contribute in many and varied ways to etymological 
reconstruction. The total cultural background behind the papyri is, after 
all, far broader than the framework in which papyrological investigation 
usually operates. The following word histories illustrate the multiple 
benefits that can be derived from diachronic papyrological lexicology. 
The derivational hypotheses to be presented are assumed to be correct— 
certainly a risky assumption as anyone knows who is familiar with the 
slippery field of etymology. No one is more aware of this than the authors 
themselves of the propositions. But the chance of error seems to us less 
grave than the demonstration of the methodological impact of the papyri 
on etymological research. 


II. Worp Histories 


1. Torta ‘Egyptian bread” (Revue de Linguistique Romane 31 [1967] 127-129) 

The origin of torte, that widespread name of a cake or pastry, has been 
an etymological puzzle. The word occurs in the Vulgate as forta (Exod. 
29:23) and tortula (Num. 11:8); its modern congeners, Ital. torta and 
Rum. turtd require a Latin base with close 9. Two principal solutions have 
been proposed: *éérta “‘the twisted one”’ and *térta “‘the toasted one” but 
neither is a viable reconstruction. Some help comes from a first-century 
Hellenistic grammarian, Erotianus; he comments on the Hippocratean 
term dpros éyxpugias: it is a bread used by the Attics, consisting of oily 
dates, flour, and water, is baked covered in hot ashes, and is usually called 
tovpta. Now, fourth-century papyri, contemporary with the word’s first 
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appearance in Latin, contain, within various lists of victuals, nine occur- 
rences of the suffixed variant rouvpriov (P.Ryl. IV, p. 202, s.v.; with 
penultimate stress as in I. Kalleris, ° Erernpis “Eraupeias Bulavrwav 
Arovsav 23 [1953] 694). The provenience of these papyri and the 
additional testimony of the grammarian’s remark that the rtovpra« is 
prepared with dates, indicate the area of the term’s origin: Egypt. The 
Egyptian designation of the bread must have been borrowed by the 
Romans in Egypt, not later than the fourth century. The Egyptian bi- 
morphemic base, we suggest, was t-rth ““baked bread,” consisting of the 
constituents ¢ “‘bread”’ and rth, a participle, ““‘baked”’ (the vocalization is 
unknown). The Egypt. bread ¢-rth had been, for a long time, part of ritual 
offerings, and was recorded as such up to Roman times. In various rustic 
areas of Italy, above all Umbria and the Trentino, torta is still, as in its 
distant origins, a cake baked under hot ashes. 


2. Bernicarium ‘“‘nitrum, glass, vessel’? (Romance Philology 14. [1960-1961] 
289-294) 

Nirpi«, famed center of Egyptian nitrum production, was located near 
Naucratis. It was also known as Bepevixn in Greek and as Pernoudj in 
Coptic. The product was called Bepevixtov/Bep(e)vixcpiov. The latter 
derivative is used for Egyptian nitrum in Galen, and it recurs in an 
alchemistic third-century papyrus as vitpov Bepyvikapiov (P.Leid. II, 
pap. 10, pag. 13.16-17 [= p. 239]). The derivative survives but changes 
its referent: from the chemical it shifts to glass, from glass to a medieval 
receptacle, widely used in the Catalan-Provengal-North Italian area; it 
appears at times with the inherited suffix -ariu (Catal. berniguier), at times 
with the secondary suffixes -ale (Fr. vernigal) or -atu (Ital. vernicato). 


3. Gulf (Romance Philology 27 [1973-1974] 46-49) 
Gulf, the geographical term, is clearly related to synonymous Gr. KéAzos, 


yet the phonological bridge, p —/f, i.e., stop — spirant, long remained a 
puzzle. The papyri shed light on the problem: xoAgos is the Egyptian 
form of the lexeme. Thus, the papyri document xoAgos “‘bay” in the 
third century, in Alexandria (P.Mich. VIII 514.30) and its semantic 
variant KdAgos “bosom” since the third century (Pap. from Karanis 2.20, 
ap. A. E. R. Boak and H. C. Youtie, Aegyptus 31 [1951] 324), most 
strikingly in the characteristically Egyptian sepulchral formula eis Kopqov 
tod ’ABpacp “in Abraham’s bosom,” found in Upper Egypt in the sixth 
century (P.Oxy. XVI 1874.16). The change reflects a vagueness of 
boundaries between stops and aspirates, which is a typical feature of the 
Egyptian dialect within the Greek koine: either 7 or g may appear, 
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e.g., where the opposite member is historically justified. The neutralization 
of the contrast was probably caused by the Coptic substratum. The 
Egyptian variant spread through the Hellenic world and beyond. The 
geographical term xéAgos is still the demotic form in Modern Greek and 
survives in Old Venetian and Dalmatian; *golfus, the international 
pattern, spreading in early Byzantine times, shows sonorization of the 
initial. The sepulchral formula ets KéApov rob ABpacu was also exported 
from Egypt: it reached Sicily in pre-Muslim times, between the fourth and 
the middle of the seventh century, as indicated by a Christian inscription, 
containing the Egyptian variant «dAgos, in the Catacombs of San Giovanni 
in Syracuse. In this Graeco-Egyptian expression, Judeo-Christian sepul- 
chral traditions had blended with the indigenous Egyptian funerary cult. 


4. Dardanus’ Sword (Romance Philology 12 [1958-1959] 216-218) 

In Western medieval civilization Roland’s Durendart is the earliest 
occurrence of a sword’s name. Many derivations have been attempted, 
none of which relates it to any tradition. Yet, its magic power directs 
attention to the old magic practice of naming swords, and this practice 
comes impressively to life in the Grosse Pariser Zauberpapyrus, of the fourth 
century. It contains a section entitled Zigos Aapdavov, the Sword of 
Dardanus (P.Graec. Mag. 1V.1716 [= Preisendanz I 126]), a set of bizarre 
magic prescriptions, and precisely this name Dardanus may represent the 
base of Durendart. Dardanus, as a magician’s name, is the focus of a long 
tradition: the diffusion of the mysteries was attributed to Dardanus, the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and Columella described magic as 
Dardaniae artes. Dardanus was incorporated into both Jewish magic legend 
and Arabic alchemy. The association of his name with a sword is based on 
his eminence as a magician and on the significance of the sword in magic 
tradition. The sword symbolizes the magician’s wand, a metaphor best- 
known through Moses’ wand, which turns into Moses’ sword, Harba-de- 
Mosheh in medieval Jewish lore. A Coptic papyrus, from Edfu and probably 
of the tenth century (E. Drioton, Muséon 59 [1946] 479-489), cut in the 
form of a sword and decorated with letters and magic designs, testifies to 
the perpetuation of the pagan magic symbol into the Christian era. 
Syntactically, Dardanus’ Sword has simply become Dardanus or, possibly, 
an adjectival *spatha dardana. As to the form of the word (whether referred 
to magician or to sword), such medieval variants as Grk.-Lat. Durdanus, 
Ital.-Span. Dur(l)indana, and above all Arab. Dardaris indicate the pattern 
underlying OFr. Durendart: it must have been somewhat like *Durdaris or 
* Durindaris. The explanation fits the tradition: Roland’s Sword is just 
another of the sundry Gnostic and magic elements in the Song of Roland. 
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5. Calamita, the Lodestone (Romance Philology 13 [1959-1960] 269-278, and 

26 [1972-1973] 435-437) 

In the Middle Ages, both the mineral magnetite and the technical 
device in which it played its dominant role, the compass, were called 
calamita. The origin of the term, debated for a long time, is cleared up by 
records in the Hellenistic magic literature of Egypt: a Hermetic treatise 
(third century?) mentions a AiBos Kepapirns “‘lodestone”’ and so does the 
magic Papyrus Mimaut (written after 300). This papyrus lists for each two- 
hour period of the day one animal in the sky, one animal on earth, one 
bird, one plant, and one stone, and the sun-god Helios takes on or begets 
their shapes and through them the magician can exert influence on the 
god. The stone of the second hour is the xepapirns (P.Graec.Mag. III 505- 
506 [= Preisendanz I 54]). The name was taken over, not later than the 
ninth century, by Arabic, as garamit. It spread from Arabic to the West, 
first still with the original r in the Catalan-Provengal-Genoese area, then, 
with hypercorrect / for Genoese r, as calamita, in wide distribution. The 
magic meaning of the papyri was retained with the term in Catalan; but 
in medieval nautical parlance, its referent shifted from the lodestone to 
the needle it magnetized and from the needle to the compass. 


6. The Stone peridot (Romance Philology 14 [1960-1961] 287-289) 

A semiprecious stone called peridot turns up frequently in the medieval 
lapidaries of the West. The origin of the term, illuminated through the 
papyri, reflects its Hellenistic-Egyptian magic heritage. For the fourth 
two-hour period the magic Papyrus Mimaut includes a tree and stone both 
known as boylove, waidépws (P.Graec.Mag. III 510 [= Preisendanz I 
54 f.]); and the Grosse Pariser Zauberpapyrus, of the fourth century, lists 
among weird objects, of often sexual connotation, symbolizing Hecate’s 
magic power, the same stone zadépws, helpful in dealing with those in 
authority, in averting evil, in alleviating fear of Hecate, and, of course, in 
meeting pederastic adventures (P.Graec.Mag. IV 2309 [= Preisendanz I 
144]). The stone recurs in various medieval Latin lapidaries as pederotes, 
preserving the original form; then, from the eleventh century on, in the 
metathetic variant peredot-. While the stone retained its magic powers, all 
feeling for the original constituents of the word, paid- “boy” and erot- 
“‘love,”” had disappeared. 


7. Cotrophium, from “‘cranium”’ to “receptacle” (Studia Hispanica in honorem 
R. Lapesa 1 [Madrid, 1972] 331-333) 
The widespread medieval name of a receptacle, Byz. covrpovf. with 
Mod.Grk. xouzpovg, South Ital. cutrufo with MHG kuterolf, OProv. cotofle 
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with Span. cotofre, has given rise to various explanations. The most 
convincing, by Ph. Koukoules, relates the Byz. term to Anc.Grk. xporagos 
“temple,” via an intermediate stage “nape, cranium,” preserved in 
Mod.Grk. xovrpoupas/kourpovgr. The papyri fill the two gaps of inter- 
vening changes, metathesis and assimilation. The metathesis, xétpagos 
(instead of xpdragos), is first recorded in a fourth-century papyrus (P.Osl. I 
Magical Papyri 1.152); the assimilation, xétpogos (instead of xdrpagos), 
in a Coptic papyrus of the sixth century (H. I. Bell and W. F. Crum, 
Aegyptus 6 [1925], Index, p. 221, s.v. xpdtagos). This latter form in its 
diminutive variant, *xotpégiov, applied to a receptacle and Latinized as 
*cotrophium, spread in the West, as the distribution shows, from probably 
both Southern-Italian and Massaliotic Greek. 


8. Grk.-Egypt. Adveos “‘pit’’ (Italia linguistica nuova ed antica: Studi linguistici 

in memoria di Oronzo Parlangéli [Galatina, 1976] 327-329) 

A medieval and modern Greek morpheme Jank- “‘valley”’ is realized as 
Adyxos in Graecanic (the Greek dialects of Southern Italy). Essentially, 
two explanations have been suggested: either it is related to a pre- 
Romance (Gallic or Illyrian) relic, */anka “river, bed,” widely spread in 
Northern Italy, or it is considered a nasalized variant of Grk. A&KKos 
“pit,” of IE stock. The papyri favor a separation of /ank- from the Western 
relic word and an acceptance of a Hellenistic-Egyptian origin of the 
nasalized form, i.e., a polygenetic over a monogenetic explanation. An 
unorganic nasal is typical, after all, of the Greek of Hellenistic Egypt. The 
first record of lank- appears, indeed, in an Egyptian papyrus of the second 
century (P.Lond. II 335.22 [= p. 192]): it contains the compound 
KomTOpavKkos, emendated as Kkompdépavxos and identified as *xompdAavKos 
““cesspit,”’ consisting of xézpo- “‘ordure”’ and Advxos “‘pit.”” Medieval and 
Modern Greek dialects preserve both the non-nasalized and the nasalized 
doublets. 


g. Graecanic tpakdAds “‘bent” (Studi. . . Parlangélt 333-335) 

Graecanic tpaxAy “bend in a road,” a member of a large Greek word 
family, has been associated with the Anc.Grk. verb xataxAcw “‘to bend 
down.” Phonologically, this derivation implies a succession of two stages: 
first, katakl- — takl-, confirmed by the marginal dialect of Pontus, and 
second, takl- —> trakl-, confirmed by the marginal dialect of Laconia. The 
Pontic variant, however, means “‘somersault,” the Laconian “‘to stagger, 
to trip.” (The feature underlying these semantic shades must have been 
the bent posture of the body.) Corroboration of this derivational hypothesis 
comes from still another marginal dialect area, Egypt: A second-century 
papyrus, from Tebtuni in Upper Egypt, contains the noun caraKAy “bend 
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made by a swampy ground” (P.Mil.Vogl. II 105.20), combining the base 
form katakl- with the same topographical application as in Southern- 
Italian Greek. 


10. Algalia “‘catheter” (Romance Philology 20 [1966-1967] 427; Homenaje a 
Antonio Tovar [Madrid, 1972] 213) 

The general Greek name for a tool, epyaAeiov, plur. épyaAeta, survives 
in Romance as a technical medical term “‘tool for rinsing; catheter,” thus 
Ital. algalia, Fr. algalie, Span. algalia. Three changes are involved, semantic, 
morphologic, and phonologic. The term, as argalia, spread probably in the 
eleventh century from Southern Italy, with the medical specialization in- 
herited from Byzantine Greek and transmitted through the School of 
Salerno, the famous polyethnic center of medical studies. Morphologically, 
the Western feminine continues a Greek neuter plural. Phonologically, a 
change of initial e- to a- is presupposed by the Western form; and indeed, 
the new form épyadeiov due to assimilatory sandhi (r& épyadeta > ra 
dpyadeia) is recorded several times in the papyri, possibly as early as the 
third century B.c. (P.Enteux. 78.3), then since the first century (P.Lond. II 
280.10), thus confirming the colloquial use of this variant in the koine. 


11. Sambata|sambatum (Romance Philology 20 [1966-1967] 433; Reallexikon 
der Byzantinistik 1 [Amsterdam, 1970] 366) 

Sabbath, a Graeco-Hebrew borrowing, appears widely with an epen- 
thetic nasal, so Rum. sdémbdta, Ladin samda, SGerm. Samstag, Fr. samedi. 
The spread of the nasal has been puzzling; but the papyri provide a 
missing link. Whether of Syriac or of Greek origin, the vulgar nasalized 
variant, od¢uBcebov, appears in a fourth-century papyrus (P.Oxy. VI, 
903.19): év copBdOw “on the Sabbath.” In terms of linguistic geography, 
this Hellenistic-Byzantine m-form occurred in the marginal areas of 
Egyptian Greek and Palestinian Greek (sixth century) just as it survives in 
the marginal areas of Greek, Cappadocian, the Tsakonian dialect, and 
South Ital. Graecanic: an indication of its age and popularity in Vulgar 
Greek. The early presence of the nasal in Judeo-Latin is again revealed by 
a papyrological record: a letter, written by a Jew, in a second-century 
papyrus from Egypt mentions sambatha (P.Ryl. IV 613.4). The geo- 
graphical distribution of the m-form in the Western languages, with either 
final -a or final -um, supports a spread, in part through Gothic channels, 
from the Balkanic area to the Danube and the Rhine. 


12. Mozarab. feriwel “cloak” (Romance Philology 21 [1967-1968] 509-510) 
A kind of cloak going back to the sixteenth century is called ferreruelo in 
Spanish, ferragoulo in Portuguese, and ferraiolo in Italian. It reached the 
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Western world via Mozarabic, the Arabized Romance dialect of the 
Christians living under Islam. A document of 1161, from Toledo, records 
J-r-w-y-l, which could be transcribed alternatively fir(z) wil [fir-/fer- (i)wél]. 
The vocalization points to Grk. wepiBdAaiov ““wrapper”’ occurring in the 
Septuagint (e.g., De. 22:12) and in the papyri, first until the third century 
(P.Stras. II 91.9; the dim. in -déiuov, BGU VIII 1848.13 and P.Oxy. VI 
g21.2), then in the Byzantine period (P.Bon. 46.10). The documentation 
identifies Egypt as the area in which Arabic borrowed the Greek term. 
In Byzantine times, zrepuBdAcuov designated preeminently a cloak worn 
by Syrian monks, later, the town dweller’s typical garment. 


13. Mozarab. corachén, a medical plant (Polychronion: Festschrift F. Délger 
[Heidelberg, 1966] 308-309) 

In Mozarabic, between the tenth and the twelfth century, Saint-John’s- 
wort, a medical plant, was called (yerba) corichnera/corochén/corachén. ‘The 
origin of the term has been obscure. A hint to its provenience is hidden 
behind the fact that in Provengal-Catalan the element -7¢ renders Grk. 
-id.ov ; and indeed, two seventh-century papyri list a plant called xopidvov 
(SB 4483.12 and 4485.3). The latter is clearly a derivative of ancient kdpis 
(gen. Kdpidos) “‘Saint-John’s-wort,” the base form of the scattered word 
family. Two branches seem to evolve: koris-, probably reflected in Pliny’s 
Grecism corisson/corissum, and korid-, surviving in Mod.Grk. oxopdiztoa and 
in the Mozarabic forms. The borrowing took place within the pharmaco- 
logical terminology. The isolated morpheme, as shown by Mozarab. 
corachén/Catal. corassonillo, was secondarily drawn into the orbit of Span. 
corazon “heart.” 


14. trulla, from “ladle”’ to “‘cupola”’ (Homenaje Tovar 222-223) 

The complex history of trulla is twice illuminated by records in the 
papyri. Lat. trulla “‘ladle’” was borrowed by Hellenistic Greek, as shown 
by two papyri, which, within their vocabulary of everyday life, record as 
“receptacle, measure” the two diminutive variants tpvAAvov (Stud.Pal. 
XX 67.10 [second to third century]) and zpovAc(o)v (thus corrected by 
the scribe BGU 814.10 [third century]). The metaphorical use of vessels 
is common, and zpodAda “receptacle” turned into “cupola.” The semantic 
change is dated by the masculine offshoot tpodAAos, found in a sixth- 
century description of Saint Sophia in Constantinople. TpodAd\a, the 
Hellenism of Latin provenience, was then reborrowed by two Italian 
dialects rich in Byzantinisms, Venetian and Apulian. The masculine form 
was also reborrowed and became the name of the Apulian farmhouse, the 
trullo, with its characteristic conic roof. There is a third, metathetic form of 
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the morpheme, roupA-, recorded, as his colloquial variant, by the scribe of 
the third-century papyrus (BGU 814.10), and this variant spread through 
the Balkanic area into Northern Italy: Alb. turle “‘tower,” Serbo-Croatian 
turla, Rum. turld “cupola,” North Ital. turlo ‘“‘spire of a church” and in 
Old Venetian specifically the “‘cupola of the Campanile.” 


15. Baneum for balneum (Romance Philology 17 [1963-1964] 313-314) 

The Romance congeners of Lat. balneum “‘bath,” such as Ital. bagno/Fr. 
bain/Span. bafio, presuppose a VL base baneum. The phonological hypothe- 
sis is confirmed by a Pompeian inscription (CJL, IV 3878; M. Niedermann, 
Archivum Romanicum 5 [1921] 441). The extent of its use is indicated by 
records in Greek papyri: Banarwp “bath attendant,” i.e., the morpheme 
[banj-] plus agent suffix, appears in papyri of the sixth (P.Kl.Form. II 
980.2) and the early eighth century (P.Apoil. 97A.12). The secondary stem 
[banj-] survived also in Byz. Baviapw “bath,” which in conjunction with 
Slav. banja corroborates the variant’s wide popularity as indicated by the 
papyri: The Latin colloquialism had taken root even in the margins of the 
Empire, in Egyptian Latinity as well as in the Graeco-Latin Mischkultur of 
the Balkanic area. 


16. *Calefactor “cone who heats (pitch)? (Lingua Franca in the Levant: 
Turkish Nautical Terms of Italian and Greek Origin [Urbana, 1958] 
##475 and 776; Reallexikon der Byzantinistik I 410 f.) 

The Mediterranean name of the caulker, Ital. calafato/Fr. calfat/Span. 
calafate has been derived either from Arabic or from Latin. The term’s 
early appearance in the papyri weakens any Arabic hypothesis. The noun 
KaAaparns is found in two sixth-century papyri: the one, a papyrus of 
565-566, from Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. X XVII, 2480.33), the other from 
Syene, of the second half of the sixth century (P.Lond. V 1852). The Greek 
term is based on Lat. *calefactor ‘‘the one who heats”; the verb calefactare 
was used in reference to pitch in the fourth century (Pertinax 8.5, in 
D. Magie, ed., Scriptores Historiae Augustae 1). Morphologically, Lat. -tor 
was replaced by the equivalent Grk. -rns; specialization to the nautical 
occupation may have taken place in Greece. By the tenth century, 
KaAaparns is to Liutprand of Cremona, the shrewd observer of the 
Byzantine scene, a typically Byzantine expression. From Greek it spread 
to Arabic and the West. 


17. Calamarium, from “‘pen case”’ to “inkwell’? (Homenaje Tovar 223) 
The adjectival element in the Lat. expression calamaria theca ““pen case”’ 
was borrowed by Greek, as an elliptical neuter, with the meaning of the 
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entire phrase: xaAapepiov appears in this use in a sixth-century papyrus 
(P.Lond. III 1007.5 and 27 [pp. 262 f.]). Then, in Greek, the term 
broadens to include not only the receptacle where the pen was kept but 
also the one into which it was dipped, the “‘inkwell’’; as such, it is men- 
tioned, explicitly as a Greek word, by St. Jerome as well as in bilingual 
glosses. It is reborrowed by the West, not later than the eighth century, 
when it appears in the Ordines Romanz; it survives in Ital. calamaio/OProv. 
OCatal. Span. calamar. 


18. Codicus for codex (Studia Lapesa 1 323-324) 

Lat. cédex, a third-declension noun, survives not only in the regular 
pattern, say Ital. codice, but also in a variant representing the -us declension, 
i.e., *codicus, as in Oltal. codico, Catal. codic, Span.Portug. cédigo. The 
impact of the Codex Justinianus, with its Graeco-Latin blending, suggests a 
Byzantine role in the history of the word, and, indeed, Lat. cédex was 
borrowed by Greek, at times with secondary adaptation to the morpho- 
logical system: The neuter xwédicov “register of taxes” is found, as a 
variant of synonymous x@é&:é, in Egyptian papyri of the seventh to the 
eighth century (Stud.Pal. X 63.9 [with erroneous emendation] and SB 
4790.1); a masculine subvariant, Kwéucos, with reference to the Codex 
Justinianus, occurs much later, in the eleventh century, in Michael Psellus. 
The Byzantine Latinism was reborrowed by the Romance languages. 


19. The Magarites (Xeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 76 [1960] 185-204) 

In medieval French epics the morpheme Margariz is used various times 
to characterize noble Saracens. The word has traditionally been identified 
as Grk. payapirns “renegade,” an explanation which fits morphologically, 
but requires a more convincing semantic base. In the early period after 
the Islamic conquest, when papyri were still written in Greek, the language 
of the conquered, the Aphrodito Papyri, of the beginning of the eighth 
century, contain over fifty records of a term pwayapiros rendering Arab. 
MuhadZiriin (P.Lond. IV, p. 630, Index s.v. Mwayapirns; furthermore, 
P. Apoll. 2.3 and 3.1). The MuhddZirin “emigrants,” were the first adherents 
of the new faith who followed the Prophet into exile in Medina. MuhadZir 
became a title of honor, applied, by the middle of the seventh century, to 
the true Arabic settlers in Egypt. They and their offspring represented the 
aristocracy in the conquered areas. 

Grk. pwayapirns, then, spread in its Byzantine short form, payapirns. 
This appears in the earliest IsLamic documentation, two papyri of 642 and 
643 (P.Erzherzog Rainer 558 vo. ap. A. Grohmann, Et. de Papyrologie 1 
[1932 41 f., and P.Erz. Rainer 564.10 ap. Grohmann, ibid. 8 [1957] 28 f.). 
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The lexeme, a reflection of the Arabo-Byzantine cultural fusion, radiated 
far, probably from Southern Italy, the common habitat of both civiliza- 
tions. In its uses it reflects three main aspects of Islam in Christian eyes: 
(a) The first aspect is the political. Margariz de Sibilie, in the Song of Roland, 
continues the tradition of the MuhddZiriin; in his beauty and his chivalric 
virtues he typifies the Noble Heathen. Later, in various twelfth-century 
epics, the term is extended to the Saracen in general. (b) The second aspect 
is the military. The Aphrodito Papyri, within descriptions of the Egyptian 
fleet of the Arabs, mention marines recruited from among the early 
settlers: the pwoyapira of the dromonds, of the raiding fleet of the Orient, 
of the castellated ships (P.Lond. IV 1449.42, 49, 63) and of the city of 
Fustat preparing for their expeditions (P.Lond. IV 1394.8). Margariz 
“pirate” in a thirteenth-century French chronicle shows the survival of 
this semantic shade. (c) The third aspect is the religious, where the non- 
Arabic convert to Islam is seen by Christians as the renegade. One of 
numerous records: in 876, Pope John VIII feared for the fate of Rome, 
where the fifth column of the Margaritae would support the Saracens 
attacking from the outside. The religious view is the only one which 
survives into the present, in the much discussed Byz. and Mod.Grk. verb 
poyapilw with its three semantic phases: from “convert to Moham- 
medanism”’ —> “‘break the rules of fasting”? —> “‘soil.”’ 


20. Risk (Verba et Vocabula: Ernst Gamillscheg Festschrift, ed. H. Stimm and 
J. Wilhelm [Miinchen, 1968] 275-283) 

The history of risk, the Western expression, 1s closely tied to the papyro- 
logical documentation. Pers. rogik “‘daily ration, maintenance”’ is borrowed 
by Arabic as a technical term of Islam’s military government in Egypt, 
referring to the maintenance of the Arabic overlords and their requisition 
of provision. Muslim government officials in the conquered areas depended 
on what they could get from the country itself. The Arabo-Persian term 
recurs in Greek papyri since the late seventh century, i.e., since early Islam, 
in the Hellenized form povfixov, thus, in the Nessana Papyri (P.WNess. III 
69.1 and 92 passim), the Aphrodito Papyri (P.Lond. TV 1335.5, 1404.7; 
1407.2, 1434.165, 1435.122), and the papyri of Apollonopolis (P.Apoll. 
94.6, 95B.2, 49.5). In Arabic, rogik developed to rizq; thus rizq ‘“‘main- 
tenance of a farmer of taxes” occurs in an Arabic papyrus of 917 from 
Upper Egypt (P.Hamb. III 11.5). This second variant, r7zqg, was also 
borrowed by Greek, as pifixov. It was still a military term, but shifted 
meaning from the soldier’s right to requisition to his luck, good or bad, in 
finding maintenance. The background of the record in question is the siege 
of Salonica by the Normans, in 1185: The cédpes rod pilixod “men of 
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risk” (as they are called in Eustathius of Salonica’s report) made their 
fortune “by chance,” éx ris t¥yns. Here we are dealing with the beginnings 
of the Western mercenary soldatesca. A second use of the Byzantine 
Arabism evolved in sea law, risicum maris et gentium, an insurance term first 
recorded in 1158, in a Venetian document from Constantinople, and 
followed in the thirteenth century by the short form riscum. In a diachronic 
view, then, our modern risk has two semantic roots, ““danger met with in an 
enterprise,” spreading to the West with the terminology of the Mediter- 
ranean sea law; and ‘good or bad luck,” perpetuating the military 
tradition of Islamic Egypt. 


21. Admiral (Romance Philology 17 [1963-1964] 311-313; Reallexikon der 
Byzantinistik I 405) 

The derivation of Western admiral from Arab. ’amir “commander, 
governor’”’ is generally accepted; yet, the details of the development, in 
particular the suffix patterning, shades of meaning, and stages of borrow- 
ing, can hardly be cleared up without the papyrological data. The root 
morpheme appears, still as a crude and unsuffixed Arabism, dip, first 
probably by the late seventh century (P.Ness. 92.18 and passim, 93.34), 
most assuredly by the eighth (PSJ XII 1266.4; P.Apoll. 1.1). The dominant 
variant of the papyri, however, is the Byzantinized form cpupés (R. 
Rémondon, P.Apoll., p. 8). This amiras form abounds also in the Western 
documentation, from the ninth to the eleventh century, and marks the 
Western term as a Byzantinism. The suffixal variant apipéros, occurring 
in two papyri of the Arabic period, of the seventh or eighth century, from 
Hermoupolis (P.Lips. 103.12; P.Wurz. 20.9), moved likewise via Greek to 
the West, with a first appearance as amiratus in 801 in Eginhard. The 
primary suffix string of -as and -atus produced, through suffix change or 
hypercorrection, a secondary string including -alis, i.e., admiral. Some of 
the Western semantic shades of the lexeme were prefigured in the papyri. 
The Arabic papyri written in Greek used the term as “‘dux or governor”’ 
(P.Ness. 92.18; P.Apoll. 9.5 and 14), reflected in OSpan. almirante and 
OFr. amiral ‘““commander’’; they also used it as ‘“‘subaltern official” (e.g., 
P.Kl.Form. 447.3; Stud.Pal. X 118, 120, 204), recurring in tenth-century 
Span. amirate. The final semantic phase, “nautical commander,” developed 
in the eleventh century, in the Arabic-Byzantine-Norman Mischkultur of 
Sicily. 


III. ContTrRIBUTION OF THE PAPYRI TO ETYMOLOGY 


The foregoing twenty-one word histories centering around papyrological 
documentation should suffice to reveal the contours of a particular subfield 
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of etymological reconstruction. The Greek papyri of Egypt, one should not 
forget, are both Greek and Egyptian, and this fact determines their 
contribution: on the one hand, they share much with contemporary Greek 
materials unrelated to Egypt; on the other hand, they represent a specific 
subculture, Egyptian Grecism in Hellenistic and Byzantine times. The 
dichotomy is not always clear-cut, but it must be kept in mind. 


1. Methodology. The papyri fulfil, first of all, a methodological function 
in linguistic reconstruction since they reveal either the missing link in a 
grammatical chain or the underlying concept in a semantic string. 

(a) Missing Links. The papyri frequently fillin a phonologic or morpho- 
logic gap in an etymological hypothesis. Thus, cétpapos and xétpogos 
bridge the gaps of metathesis and assimilation between xpdragos, the base 
form, and *xotpogiov, required by the Western offshoot (7); the variant 
KdAgos leads from standard xéAros to Western gulf (3); povtucoy pre- 
serves the backvowel of Pers. rogik, precursor of Arab. rizq, the base of 
Grk. pifixov (20). Morphologically, xopidvov establishes the bridge from 
corachon to Kopis (13); KaTraxAn ties together the various congeners of 
Graecanic tpaxAy (9); suffixed patterns such as duupas/apiparos unite 
’amir with admiral (21); kaAcpéprov evidences the transition from a noun 
modifier, theca calamaria, to an autonomous noun (17). 

(b) Underlying Concepts. Morpheme identifications based on papyrological 
materials may reveal hidden semantic bases from which there evolve later 
uses of a lexeme. In this way they illustrate the process of semantic change. 

The change may result from metaphorical vision: the temple or 
cranium is viewed as a receptacle (7 cotrophium), the receptacle as a cupola 
(14 trulla). The change may be based on the isolation of a single character- 
istic aspect of the concept: for the physician the general designation of tool 
becomes the specialized name of the catheter (10 algalia) ; for the seaman 
lodestone turns into the designation of its primary application, the needle 
it magnetizes, and via the needle, of the compass (5 calamita); for the 
glassmaker the name of the chemical which he uses in the manufacture of 
glass develops into the name of yellow glass, and the name of glass into 
that of the finished receptacle (2 bernicarium) ; for the soldier the search for 
maintenance becomes an undertaking involving chance (20 risk). The 
change may reflect bias: the convert from one’s own faith to an alien one 
is viewed as a renegade (19 Magarites). The change may be due to a mystic 
perception of objects: a stone used in the Middle Ages to ward off nervous 
sufferings derives its name, boylove, from its original force: to be helpful in 
pederastic pursuances (6 peridot) ; a sword believed to have magic power is 
named for the sword or wand of a famed magician (4 Dardanus). 
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2. Koine Features. The papyri represent essentially the level of Vulgar 
Greek, the koine; and the word histories under discussion corroborate the 
fact. In this respect three features are characteristic: phonologic and 
morphologic informality, adaptation, and borrowing. 

(a) Non-standard forms. The nasalized variant A&vKos, as distinct from 
standard Ad&k«kos (8), occurs in a papyrus explicitly described (P.Lond. II, 
p- Igt) as “extraordinarily illiterate.”” The epenthetic nasal in Judeo- 
Greek ocuBalov may likewise render a colloquialism (11). Similar phono- 
logical exceptions are the metathetic variant rovpA- for tpovAA- (14) and 
change of the initial through sandhi in epyadeiov for épyadetov (10). The 
Greek variant Baviatwp of Lat. balneator, with simplification of the cluster 
In (15), indicates borrowing of a substandard form. Morphologically 
Kwd.xov for c@dvé (18) shows the effect of regularization. 

(6) Hybridization. The adaptation of a borrowed lexeme to the target 
language is sometimes fostered by the technique of suffixal hybridization: 
an indigenous derivational suffix attached to a foreign root morpheme 
functions as a bridge to its naturalization. Examples: kaAuparns, with -rns 
for Lat. -tor (16); apupas/apuparos, adaptations of the crude Arabism cpip 
(21); payapirns, the Hellenizing of Arab. Muhddzir through the agent 
suffix -itns (19); povtiKdv, the transformation of the ending of Arabo-Pers. 
rogik by the Greek suffix -cxov (20). 

(c) Contacts. Greek, the dominant language of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, is in a continuous exchange, both giving and absorbing, with the 
languages and dialects with which it is in contact. From Latin we have 
tpovAr- (14), Bovarwp (15), Kadaparns (16), Kadapcéprov (17), and 
Kwodikov (18). Most of these go back, earlier or later, to the Latin West. 
Greek lexemes expanding to the West are apyadAciov (10), *xotpdoqiov (7), 
toupt- (1), madépws (6), and Bepyxcpiov (2). Byzantine Greek transmits 
much to Arabic, e.g., Acdpdavos (4), Kepapirns (5), mepiBdAnov (12), 
Kopidtov (13), and KaAapeérns (16). The Balkanic borderland between the 
Greek and the Latin spheres of influence shares [banj-] (15) and [sambat-] 
(11) with Egyptian Greek; and the marginal area of Egyptian Greek 
shares lexemes or phonological features with that other marginal area, the 
Greek of Southern Italy: xarakdAy (9), AevKos (8), and, in Sicily, KoAgos 


(3). 


3. Egyptian Hellenism. Several of the word histories based on the papyri 
are specifically Egyptian stories. They evidence the survival of relics from 
the indigenous Egyptian substratum or the impact of the Islamic super- 
stratum, heralding the end of Egyptian Hellenism. 

(a) The Egyptian substratum. Old Egyptian customs of baking, with ritual 
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undertones, survive in tovpr- (1). Indigenous funerary traditions blended 
with Judeo-Christian ones underlie the expression KdAgos tod ABpacpm, 
Abraham’s bosom (3); the phonological shape f for standard pf in KdAgos 
may reflect Coptic speech habits (3). The typically Egyptian nitrum 
production is echoed in the name of several medieval vessels, such as Catal. 
berniguier; the term goes back to a toponym marking one of the Egyptian 
nitrum centers: Bepevixn in Greek, with the Coptic equivalent Pernoudj 
(2). 

(b) The Arabic superstratum. Just as Latin survived in the West during 
the Middle Ages as the standard form of bureaucratic communication, so 
did Greek in the East. In the early stages of the Arabic administration in 
Egypt, Greek was the vehicle of officialdom. In other words, the Greek 
papyri of the Arabic period often express Arabic reality in Greek guise. 
Three Arabic keywords testify to this situation: Mayapirou, the honorary 
name of the early settlers (19); povucdv, the technical term for the 
soldier’s search for maintenance (20) ; and apuipés, the title of officials (21). 
All three reached the West through Byzantine channels and in Byzantine 
reinterpretation. 
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Juvenal, Satire 12: On Friendship 
True and False 


EDWIN S. RAMAGE 


The twelfth satire is both the shortest and, along with the ninth, perhaps 
the most neglected of Juvenal’s satires. One of the main reasons for its 
being all but ignored is the fact that it is generally considered to be 
inferior to the rest of the collection. The poem has been described as one 
of the weakest, if not the weakest, of Juvenal’s satires! and as a surprising 
piece that a person would not willingly read a second time.? One scholar 
has gone so far as to call the poem “one of the strangest productions 
in Latin literature’? which ‘‘seems to be a joke, and not a very good 
one.”’3 

The criticism stems mainly from the form of the satire and from the way 
in which Juvenal develops his argument. Some have felt a certain dis- 
continuity in style and content, while others find frequent digressions and 
repeated banalities that leave them distressed. And the satire has also been 
criticized for being harsh, obscure, confused, confusing, and ambiguous. 
It is no wonder, then, that Otto Ribbeck questioned the authenticity of 
this poem when he rejected a number of the later satires in the Juvenalian 
corpus.5 But Ribbeck’s ideas have never found general acceptance—and 


11. Friedlaender, D. Funii Juvenalis saturarum libri V (Leipzig, 1895) 511; U. Knoche, 
Die rémische Satire} (Gottingen, 1971) 92 (trans. E. S. Ramage, Roman Satire [Bloomington, 
1975] 149)- 

2 P. de Labriolle, Les satires de Juvénal (Paris, 1932) 293, 298. 

3 W. C. Helmbold, “‘Juvenal’s Twelfth Satire,” Classical Philology 51 (1956) 15, 16. 

4J. A. Gylling, De argumenti dispositione in satiris IX-XVI Fuvenalis (Lund, 1889) 78, 79, 
81; H. L. Wilson, D. Juni Iwenalis saturarum libri V (Boston, 1908) 120; J. de Decker, 
Juvenalis declamans (Ghent, 1913) 81; de Labriolle (above, note 2) 298. 

5 O. Ribbeck, Der echte und der unechte Juvenal (Berlin, 1865). 
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rightly so—and scholars have tended to accept this piece as being Juvenal’s, 
some with more enthusiasm than others.® 

The satire has attracted a little attention, then, but thus far there has 
been no detailed analysis of the poem to determine precisely what Juvenal 
was trying to do and how he carried out his purposes.? What follows is an 
attempt to make up for this lack, though it will have to be left to the 
individual reader to decide for himself whether the poet is successful or not. 

There is nothing in the satire that suggests a date. But if Satire 13 can 
be confidently placed in or shortly after 127 after Christ, then this satire 
should fall a little earlier.8 It is clear from the address to Corvinus in the 
first line, which is repeated later in the poem (93), that the satire is meant 
to have the loose epistolary form that other satires of Juvenal also show.? 
There is no way of knowing who Corvinus was, and it probably does not 
matter. He does have an important function in the poem, however, since 
he provides a specific dramatic target for the very personal feelings and 
observations that Juvenal is about to put forward. The whole thing would 
be weakened if the satirist unburdened himself to the world at large. 
Corvinus is a friend to whom the poet is talking with a certain intimacy 
about friendship. 

But a closer look at Satire 12 reveals that it is really a fusion of forms 
from prose and poetry. It begins as a poem of thanksgiving for the return 
of a friend and in this respect recalls two poetic types—the speech of 
welcome that is found in epic, lyric, tragic, and elegiac poetry, and the 


6 For a recent, quite sympathetic treatment of the satire see G. Highet, Fuvenal the 
Satirist (Oxford, 1954) 134-137. Some appreciation of individual passages in the poem 
has been expressed. Lines 83-92, for example, are praised by D. Nisard, Etudes des moeurs 
et de critique sur les poétes latins de la décadence5 (Paris, 1888) 67-69; de Decker (above, note 4) 
94, note 3; E. Malcovati, Giovenale (Rome, 1935) 117; A. Serafini, Studio sulla satira di 
Giovenale (Florence, 1957) 192-193. Gylling (above, note 4) 78-82, discusses the problems 
that the satire presented for himself and for his predecessors. 

7 There has been a tendency to deal with separate aspects of Satire 12 and to ignore the 
satire as a whole (e.g., Helmbold [above, note 3]; R. E. Colton, ‘‘Echoes of Martial in 
Juvenal’s Twelfth Satire,’’ Latomus 31 [1972] 164-173). W. S. Anderson in his article, 
**The Programs of Juvenal’s Later Books’’ (Classical Philology 57 [1962] 145-160) all but 
omits the twelfth satire from consideration. E. E. Burriss (““The Religious Element in the 
Satires of Juvenal,” Classical World 20 [1926] 19-21) makes one reference to the last three 
lines (p. 20), while ignoring completely the longer passages of religious thanksgiving 
(lines 1-16; 83-92) and the religious travesty making up the last scene (lines 93-127). 
Most recently, L. I. Lindo (‘“The Evolution of Juvenal’s Later Satires,”’ Classical Philology 
69 [1974] 17-27) has skirted Satire 12 almost completely while taking into account both 
Satire 11 and Satire 13 and most of the later satires. 

8 E. S. Ramage, D. L. Sigsbee, S. C. Fredericks, Roman Satirists and Their Satire (Park 
Ridge, N.J., 1974) 155, 160. Cf. Highet (above, note 6) 14-15. 

9 On Juvenal’s use of the epistolary form see Lindo (above, note 7). 
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expression of thanksgiving which was especially popular with the Roman 
elegists.10 The last section of the poem, on the other hand, is out-and-out 
satire (93-130), actually a satire in miniature. At the same time, the whole 
piece is a study of friendship in which the extremes of altruism and utility 
are contrasted. As will be noted later, this reminds us of philosophical 
essays like Cicero’s De amicitia or a number of Seneca’s Epistulae morales in 
which the subject is discussed, at least in part, from a similar point of view. 
In this satire, then, Juvenal seems to be exploiting a number of forms or 
types. 

There are different ways of viewing the arrangement of the poem, but 
it is probably simplest and easiest to take it as dividing into four main 
parts.11 In the first sixteen lines the poet describes a sacrifice of public 
thanksgiving that he is undertaking for his friend, Catullus, who has 
returned safely after narrowly escaping disaster at sea. This is followed by 
a lengthy account of the near shipwreck which Juvenal’s friend experienced 
(17-82). Then comes further description of the poet’s sacrifices which 
includes completion of the public service and his intention to perform a 
similar ceremony in private at home (83-92). Finally, there is a surprising 
and sudden hyperbolic attack on legacy-hunters and their motives 
(93-130). While each of these sections is a clearly delineated unit, a fair 
reading of the satire shows that they follow naturally from one another 
and that the poem is a coherent whole. 

The satire begins with a surprise, for Juvenal tells Corvinus that this is 
the happiest day of his life—‘‘sweeter to me than my birthday” (1). This 
is a little startling, since nowhere else does the satirist begin one of his 


10 Other examples of poems or passages of welcome in Latin literature are Catullus 9; 
Horace, Odes 1.36; Ovid, Amores 2.11.37—56; Statius, Silvae 3.2.127-143. Poems of thanks- 
giving include Catullus 44; Horace, Odes 2.17 and 3.8; Propertius 2.28.59-62; Tibullus 
3.10; Ovid, Amores 2.13; Statius, Silvae 1.4. In the last g lines of the latter poem mention 
is made of the fates, birthday, Nestor, Clitumnus, bulls, gods, turf altar, and grain (farra), 
all of which are also present in Juvenal 12. F. Cairns, Generic Composition in Greek and 
Roman Poetry (Edinburgh, 1972) 20-23, includes Satire 12 in his genre prosphonetikon 
(‘‘speech of welcomer’’) and lists fourteen other examples from Greek and Latin literature. 
However we may feel about the ideas expressed in this book, the number of examples 
suggests that welcoming was a recognized convention in the proper literary context. 
A little later (pp. 73-75) Cairns mentions the genre soteria (“‘thanksgiving”’), but does not 
include this satire among the examples (p. 73), probably because of his rather rigid system 
of classification. It does seem to belong here as well. See also the introductory note on 
Horace, Odes 1.36 in R. G. M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: Odes 
Book 1 (Oxford, 1970) 401-402. I am indebted to B. R. Fredericks, S. C. Fredericks, and 
J. W. Halporn for drawing my attention to both modern references. 

11 This is the arrangement that de Decker finds (above, note 4, p. 80) and the one that 
Highet follows (above, note 6, p. 280). 
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poems in such a positive, lyrical way.!? For that matter, such expressions 
of joy are rare anywhere in Juvenal. The fact that the thought is complete 
in the first line also catches the reader’s eye; this happens only in one other 
satire (7.1), and there the statement is relatively neutral in tone. 

The first line stands out, then, as an attention-getting topic sentence for 
the satire, and the subordinate clause which follows (2-3) reinforces this 
mood and point of view. A festal altar of turf is waiting to receive the 
sacrifices that the poet has vowed to the gods. The meter also helps provide 
this reinforcement, for it is identical in the two lines, and three of the four 
caesuras of the first line have direct parallels in the second line. As if this 
is not enough, Juvenal has placed die at the metrical center of the one line 
and deis at the metrical center of the other. The play on sounds is obvious 
and draws our attention to “a day for the gods.” 

But Juvenal provides the seeds of imbalance as well to make the 
parallels all the more effective. The verb is missing from both lines. In the 
first it would have been a colorless est anyhow, but in the case of the 
subordinate clause, the sense runs on into the third line where the verb 
suddenly appears (expectat) after an eye-catching enjambment. At the same 
time this word takes on a special color from the fact that it provides a mild 
personification for the altar of turf. It should also be noticed that the 
fourth caesura appears in the last foot of the first line and in the first foot 
of the second line. The word order is also quite different between lines, 
though in both cases there are clear intralinear parallels involving nouns 
and adjectives. 

What does Juvenal accomplish with all of this ? He certainly catches the 
attention of the reader with the metrical parallels, diction, and the state- 
ment of joy followed immediately by an idyllic picture of religious activity 
motivated by piety and happiness. No other satire in the Juvenalian corpus 
begins this way. The satirist also uses these lines to begin creating a 
suspense. The reader is surprised, and part of this surprise is a curiosity as 
to why the poet is happy, why the animals have been promised to the gods 
(2: promissa deis), and why the altar ‘“‘expects”’ the offerings (3: expectat). 
Something has happened to cause all of this and the reader’s appetite is 
whetted. But Juvenal is just beginning to build the suspense and gives no 
indication of the reasons for his happiness for another twelve lines. 

Instead, he elaborates the religious activities that he has already alluded 
to. He is going to sacrifice a white lamb to Juno (3) and another to 


12 There may be some significance in the fact that all three occurrences of dulcis thus far 
in the satires (5.139, 6.38, 9.88) resemble this one in that they involve a context of legacy- 
hunting. There is only one other instance (13.185) where the word is used, appropriately 
enough, to describe Mount Hymettus. 
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Minerva (4). Jupiter, however, will get a lively heifer (5-9) which shakes 
and pulls on his rope and tosses his head. He is ready for sacrifice; he has 
given up mother’s milk and attacks oak trees with the horns that are just 
beginning to grow on his head. The poet insists that, if his resources 
matched his feelings, he would be sacrificing a fine bull fattened not on the 
grass that grows close to town, but on that which is found in the lush fields 
in the valley of the Clitumnus—a bull so large that only a tall priest could 
perform the sacrifice (10-14). 

Throughout these lines the positive, idyllic atmosphere is maintained, 
and as the picture develops we are reminded of similar passages elsewhere 
in Juvenal’s satires. In the satire immediately preceding this one, for 
example, the poet had already associated himself with the simple country 
life that was typical of Rome and Italy in the good old days before 
gluttony and extravagance had invaded society (11.65—116; esp. 65-76). 

Parallels for the words and pictures that Juvenal conjures up in the first 
fourteen lines of Satire 12 are to be found in Horace’s Odes, Vergil’s 
Georgics, and the Fasti of Ovid.13 White lambs, frisky heifers, fine bulls 
fattened by the Clitumnus are all commonplace elements of the ideally and 
serenely simple life. The passage actually divides into two parts—a 
description of the animals that are being led to sacrifice (3-9) and an 
account of what the sacrifice would be if the poet had ampler means 
(10-14). Here Juvenal helps to increase the suspense by directly mention- 
ing the positive feelings (10: affectibus) which make him wish that he could 
present a more elaborate offering. 

In these lines we also have the first hint of satire as Juvenal mentions 
Hispulla in passing (11): the poet’s ideal bull is to be fatter than this fat 
woman. But it is only a touch and may be meant as a gentle reminder that, 
in spite of the picture presented, the poem is a satire. 

At last Juvenal gives the reason for all of this celebration—a friend has 
been saved (15-16). Important and climactic as this is, it is tacked on to 
the lines which precede it as a simple subordinate prepositional phrase 
(0b reditum). This in turn has a rather elaborate genitive combination 
subordinate to it which also conveys crucial information. But even in these 
two lines the poet maintains his sense of climax. The reason for rejoicing 
is the return of someone who is still trembling after having such a terrible 
experience that he wonders that he has survived. Only at the very end of 
the line, the period, and the section of the poem does the reader learn the 


13 The following parallels and echoes have been noticed: line 1 = Horace, Odes 
4.11.17-18; lines 7-9 = Horace, Odes 4.2.53-56; line 9 = Vergil, Georgics 3.232-33 
(cf. Eclogues 3.86-87) ; lines 11-14 = Vergil, Georgics 2.146-148; line 13 = Horace, Odes 
4.4.13; line 14 = Ovid, Fasti 4.415. Cf. Horace Odes, 2.17.30-323; 3-23-9-20. 
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identity of this person—he is “‘a friend”? (16: amicz). The poet makes 
certain, then, that the word amicus is not overlooked. Not only is it in a 
climactic position, but the satirist still puts off naming his friend. This is 
Juvenal’s way of drawing attention to the fact that friends and friendship 
are an important part of the subject matter of this satire.14 

The poet has still not provided complete information. Who is this 
person ? What terrible disaster has he avoided? The identity of the friend 
has to remain a mystery for another thirteen lines, but in the second 
section of the satire (17-82) Juvenal immediately provides the answer to 
the second question as he begins the account of the storm and the near 
shipwreck of Catullus. In places this episode is as full of action as the 
passages that precede and follow it are peaceful and idyllic. It should also 
be noticed that, with the exception of the odd aside and digression, the 
account proceeds systematically from the clouding of the sky through the 
trials and tribulations caused by lightning, high seas, and high winds to 
the final safe landing of the ship at Ostia. 

The narrative begins with a topic sentence: Juvenal’s friend has 
survived the dangers of the sea and even a lightning stroke (17-18). The 
conjunction nam (17) placed at the beginning of the line provides a clear 
causal relationship between what has preceded and the account of the 
storm which follows. 

The satirist now goes on to deal with both aspects of the storm—first the 
lightning (18-22) and then the perils of the sea (24-61). The sky becomes 
quickly overcast with one huge cloud and the ship is suddenly struck by 
lightning. The elisions and the spondees which predominate in these lines 
(18-20) contribute to the threatening aspect of the passage. Juvenal makes 
the picture more vivid by describing the reaction of the sailors to what is 
going on (20-22) rather than concentrating on the burning ship. Once 
again the sequence is the natural one: everyone thinks he has been struck 
by lightning and soon (mox) is horrified at the prospect of experiencing fire 
and shipwreck. Fire at sea, of course, has haunted mariners from earliest 
times to the present. But there is an unexpected light touch here when 
Juvenal describes each sailor as being “‘thunderstruck’’ by it all (21: 
attonitus). 


14 The poetry of lines 15 and 16 is worth noticing in passing. The dactyls in line 15 
combine with the hard and explosive consonants b, d (4 times), ¢ (3 times), and p (2 times) 
to reinforce the fear and apprehension. The combination of vowel sounds, the repetition 
of the h’s, and the r and n sounds in adhuc horrendaque together suggest the awe that is present 
in the mind of the person having these experiences. In line 16 there is continuing agitation 
in the dactyls, but these are soon replaced by spondees which combine with the long vowels 
and the n (3 times), m (4 times), and s (3 times) sounds to produce the sounds and sighs 
of relief that the friend felt when he found himself safe (incolumem sese). 
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Now the satirist indulges in an editorial comment: everything happened 
just as terribly as when a storm arises in a poem (22-24). This has been 
interpreted in various ways. Some have taken the words to be a serious 
criticism of the methods of contemporary poets, paralleling and extending 
the comments at the beginning of the first satire, while at the other 
extreme it has been interpreted as Juvenal’s comment on the exaggerated 
story that Catullus gave him.!5 But such subtle interpretation is probably 
unnecessary, since the comment can be viewed simply as a gentle reminder 
that this is not an epic poem, but a satire. It provides a mock-heroic touch 
to this account of a near shipwreck,!© performing much the same function 
as the reference to Hispulla (11) mentioned earlier. 

Maintaining his systematic approach, the satirist now draws his reader’s 
attention to the second aspect of the shipwreck (24: genus ecce aliud discriminis 
audi), the problems with wind and sea. But before he begins this part of 
his account, he points out the fact that, terrible as the experience was, it 
was not unique; many had undergone shipwreck, as the great numbers of 
votive tablets in the temples prove. ‘And who doesn’t know that painters 
are supported by Isis?’ (24-28). The sequence of thought is quite 
Juvenalian—the generalization, proof of this, and satiric comment on the 
proof. There is satire here, of course, and it serves to remind us once again 
that this poem is not an epic. But even though the painters may be fed like 
slaves or animals (28: pasci), the satire is hardly biting. Actually, it 
anticipates the stronger criticism of people who take to the sea that comes 
a little later (57-61). 

A similar misfortune befell Catullus, says Juvenal (29), at long last 
providing us with his friend’s name and at the same time underlining the 
fact of their friendship as he refers to the other man as ‘“‘my Catullus”’ 
(nostro... Catullo). The story of the near disaster now begins in earnest, 
and the reader is plunged in medias res. The hold is half full of water; the 
waves are beating now one side and now the other side of the ship; the mast 
is tottering; the situation has reached the point where even the helmsman 
with all his years of experience cannot help the situation. The next logical 
step, then, is to throw things overboard to lighten the ship (30-36). There 
is a lot packed into these lines and the pile-up of language reflects the 
mounting problems. The comparison with the beaver who in a crisis 
jettisons his valuable testicles as Catullus is going to jettison his priceless 
cargo provides mild satire on a number of levels. There is the obvious and 


15 The latter is J. D. Duff’s idea (D. Iunii Iuvenalis saturae XIV. Fourteen Satires of Fuvenal, 
[Cambridge, 1898; rev. 1970], note on line 23, p. 382). 

16 The situation is not quite as simple and straightforward as I. G. Scott describes it 
(The Grand Style in the Satires of Juvenal [Northampton, Mass., 1927] 83-87). The parodic 
and mock-heroic elements in the shipwreck scene are not as all-pervading as she suggests. 
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grotesque comparison that is to be made between what the beaver is forced 
to do and what Catullus has to do. Juvenal increases the humor and the 
irony of the whole thing by first pointing to the fact that the beaver 
personally makes himself a eunuch to avoid the loss of his testicles and then 
endowing the animal with an almost human intelligence (36: intellegit).17 
The whole story helps contribute to the mock-heroic atmosphere, though 
once again it is not violently irreverent. 

At this point the poet heightens the drama by quoting Catullus directly 
(37): “Throw my things overboard—all of them!” And overboard they go, 
one after another for the next ten lines (38-47). Once again Juvenal’s 
methodical approach is obvious. For the first five lines various garments 
disappear overboard and these are followed by five lines of plates and pots. 
The garments, in turn, are of two kinds—fine purple clothing destined for 
fops like Maecenas and also the best wool from Spain. The catalogue of 
vases is marked by an interesting variety. There are Roman silver plates 
(43: lances) and a Greek urn, also presumably of silver (44: cratera), as well 
as British food baskets (46: bascaudas), a thousand food dishes (46: mille 
escaria), and a great deal of engraved or embossed ware (46-47: mulium 
caelati). It is impossible to miss the satire here, all of it centering around 
luxury and excess. The name of Maecenas was by now synonymous with 
foppish luxury, while the wife of Fuscus, for whom the mixing bowl is 
destined, was probably a notable inebriate of the time, since she is coupled 
with the centaur Pholus (45) to suggest excess in drinking. Finally there 
is an oblique reference to Philip of Macedon who is described as “‘the clever 
purchaser of Olynthus” because he managed to capture that city in 
347 B.c. by buying off its leaders. But once again, while the whole passage 
is an ironic treatment of the luxury trade and the people to whom it 
catered, the satire is telescoped and hardly biting. Much of it, moreover, 
is implied. 

On the other hand, the four lines following the catalogue of objects 
thrown overboard are pojntedly satiric, for they contain clear moral 
commentary on the situation. What other man is there and where is he 
who dares to value his life more than his silver and his safety more than his 
possessions? For there is a certain element of humanity whose purpose is 
not to make fortunes for living, but to live for making fortunes (48—51).18 


17 The hiatus in ¢esticuli is striking, since this is the only time that it occurs in Juvenal 
in this position in the line. It may be designed to contribute to the humor with the poetic 
“‘gap”’ reflecting the anatomical “‘gap”’ that the beaver has just created. 

18 Lines 50-51 were rejected by Bentley and, though Friedlaender retains them, 
modern scholars like Knoche and Clausen tend to bracket them. Retention or rejection of 
them does not seriously affect the interpretation of the passage. 
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This kind of moral satire that is so obvious and so typical of Juvenal has 
been completely missing from the poem thus far. And so it is almost with 
a sense of relief that the reader at last comes upon it. But it is not quite the 
straightforward satire that we might expect from Juvenal, since he does not 
proceed to criticize Catullus directly, but actually compliments him (and 
of course criticizes the others) by implying a contrast between these people 
and his friend who has decided to throw his valuables overboard. In a way 
it is a backhanded compliment, since Catullus did this only when the state 
of the emergency was extreme and for all intent and purposes he still 
belongs to this group of money-seekers. It is only a few lines later that 
Juvenal indulges in extended criticism of people like Catullus who have to 
go trading on the high seas (57-61). 

In the meantime, however, Juvenal completes his description of the 
attempts to avoid shipwreck. Neither jettisoning the luxury items nor 
getting rid of most of the stores and gear (“‘the useful things’’) relieves the 
situation, so that as a last resort (55: discriminis ultima) the mast has to be 
cut down (52-56). Once again Juvenal keeps the events in sequence and 
even stresses the fact that cutting down the mast was the last step.19 

At this point in the satire, with Catullus on the brink of drowning, 
Juvenal chooses to develop the aside already mentioned as containing 
criticism of those who entrust their lives to sailing ships (57-61). Even 
though he uses an imperative singular (57: 7 nunc... committe), it is a 
rhetorical and satiric formula directed at a person /ike Catullus rather than 
at him directly. In its obliqueness it resembles the criticism of the money- 
seekers (48-51) mentioned earlier where Catullus could be included in the 
criticism. Juvenal does not criticize his friend directly anywhere in the 
satire, in spite of the fact that his vocation does make him vulnerable to 
attack. But the reader is left in no doubt as to how Juvenal feels about the 
sailing and trading that men like Catullus do. They rely on a plank of 
wood that puts a quarter of an inch between them and death. And so 
Juvenal tells them not only to take the usual provisions but also to supply 
themselves with axes to be used when the storm comes. This is the most 
pointed satire thus far in the poem and it is the last until the legacy-hunter 
makes his appearance. 

Now the storm abates, and it takes Juvenal nearly ten lines to describe 
what happens (62-70). He has been criticized for dwelling on this descrip- 
tion,2° and the three clauses introduced by postquam (62, 64) might indeed 


19 This part of the near shipwreck began with genus... aliud discriminis (24) and 
discriminis ultima ends it. Damna (53) also recalls the ablative damno used earlier (35) to 
describe the beaver’s loss. The ship is ‘‘self-castrated,”’ then, just as the beaver was. 

20 Gylling (above, note 4) 83, go. 
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be considered redundant and repetitious. Certainly it is wrong to blindly 
defend a poet like Juvenal at every juncture, and it may be that this is not 
a particularly good part of the satire. But it is at least possible that the 
repetition, disproportion, and disorder that are evident here reflect an 
attempt on Juvenal’s part to portray the sudden, confused, unrestrained 
relief that Catullus and his fellow travelers felt as they came to realize that 
the storm was subsiding.2! The scene had begun with the sky clouding over 
(18-19) and it now ends with the sun coming out as the winds die down 
(69-70). 

The happy return is now described in a relatively few lines to end this 
part of the satire (70-82). Once again Juvenal is careful to keep strictly to 
the sequence of events. After the sun has appeared, the travelers “next” 
(70: tum) catch sight of the Alban height, and this brings thoughts of Tulus, 
Lavinia, and the experiences of the Trojans (70-74). The connection is 
obvious. Just as Aeneas and his happy crew finally arrived at their 
destination in Italy allotted by fate after sailing through many trials and 
tribulations, so Catullus and his happy fellow travelers finally arrive in 
Italy with the help of fate (64-66) after experiencing their share of troubles. 
The happiness that Catullus and his companions feel is not only brought 
out by the mention of the Trojans, but it is also mirrored in the language 
that the satirist uses. Everything is “‘pleasing,” “lofty,” “white and 
shining,” “happy,” ‘“‘marvelous,” and the like.?2 

Finally (75: tandem) they arrive at Ostia, and the travelers’ reactions 
once again are made clear in Juvenal’s description. All the protective 
aspects of the harbor are carefully noted—breakwater, lighthouse, and 
piers. The latter are “arms that run out in the middle of the sea and leave 
Italy far behind”’ (76-78). They reach out, then, to embrace the survivors. 
The aside at this point (78-79) in which Juvenal says that no natural 
harbor is as marvelous as this one may serve as a compliment to Trajan 
for his reconstruction of the harbor at Ostia, but it can be taken as well as 
a reflection of the feelings that the survivors would naturally have as they 
at last entered the safe harbor. 


21 The passage is not without its merits. Meter and sound combine in the first two lines 
(62-63) to reinforce the calm and quiet that is described. The line immediately preceding 
(61) is full of harsh consonants (especially c’s, t’s, and s’s) and clipped vowels (especially e). 
In these lines by contrast soft consonants (m, n, /,r) and more open vowels (0, a, u) pre- 
dominate and combine with a careful choice of diction throughout the passage (iacuit, 
planum, prospera, fatumque, valentius, meliora, benigna, hilares, albi, modica, aura) to leave an 
impression of smoothness, serenity, and relief. 

22 The adjectives in this passage carry these connotations: 70: gratus = pleasing; 
71: praelata = preferred; 72: sublimis = lofty; candida = white and shining; 73: laetis = 
happy; mirabile = marvelous; 74: numquam visis = unique; clara = famous, outstanding. 
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It should also be noted that the captain “seeks out’’ (80: petit) the inner- 
most part of the harbor (80: zntertora), which is described as a “pond 
in a safe bay” (81: tutz stagna sinus), where even small pleasure craft are 
safe. 

The final touch is a pleasant and natural cap to the whole episode: now 
safe, the sailors have their heads shaved to fulfil their vows and then start 
chattering about the troubles they have just been through. This is a 
thoroughly human reaction and a far cry from the equally human stupe- 
faction and fear that they all felt as the storm began (20-22). 

At this point, Juvenal shifts the scene back to himself and the religious 
celebration of thanksgiving (83-92), and as he does so, he adds a new 
dramatic element by addressing his slaves who are to prepare the sacrifices 
mentioned at the beginning of the poem. Once again the relationship 
between this new scene and the one preceding it is carefully made clear in 
the use of the postpositive igitur (83: ‘‘and so”’) which reinforces the causal 
relationship between the sacrifice and the near shipwreck. The atmosphere 
here returns to what it had been in the opening scene—happy and idyllic. 
As Juvenal turns to tell his reader that he is also going to make offerings at 
home, the meter suddenly becomes predominantly dactylic (87-88), 
apparently to reflect the poet’s eagerness and enthusiasm. Just as he is 
going to perform his public sacrifices in the proper way (86: sacro . . . rite 
peracto), so at home all the necessary trappings will be arranged and all the 
rites duly performed—wreaths, incense, flowers, the decorated house door, 
lamps. In its own way, then, this is going to be just as festive an occasion 
as the sacrifice to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. And just as that began from 
a “festal altar of turf” (2: festus ...caespes), so this ends with a “‘festal 
doorway”? (91-92: ianua . . . festa). Each is symbolic. The altar stands for 
public sacrifice, while the poet goes through the doorway and into his 
house to perform the private ceremony. 

It is important to notice first that Juvenal carries out both kinds of 
religious services and secondly that, except for the rather mild reference to 
Hispulla, there is no hint of satire in either religious scene. Both help to 
underscore the sincerity of Juvenal’s feelings and his close attachment to 
his friend. He depicts himself, then, as observing all due process, and at 
the same time he avoids the irreverence of satire. It is all part of a contrast, 
for his activities here are the diametrical opposite of the legacy-hunter’s as 
he is described in the next and final scene of the satire. 

Thus far the poet has presented a poem of thanksgiving, and for all 
intents and purposes the piece could easily end at this point (92). Juvenal, 
however, is not an epic, lyric, or dramatic poet, but a satirist with his own 
purposes, and it is not long until these satiric intentions become clear. 
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The satire suddenly bursts upon us, though not before Juvenal has given 
his reason for going on with the subject (93-98): he wants to allay any 
suspicion Corvinus (and the world at large) might have about his motives 
in offering thanks. The simple fact of the matter is that Catullus has three 
heirs, and all young ones, so that the poet cannot expect to profit from his 
show of thanksgiving. His motives, then, are thoroughly honest; people 
just do not waste money on friends with heirs. 

The apparent discontinuity between this last scene and the one that 
precedes it may be a little bothersome at first sight, but even a quick 
reading of the first two lines (93-94) shows that there is no reason for this. 
Not only does the question of motives arise naturally from the preceding 
narrative, but Juvenal also provides a connection in the language he uses. 
The first word, whether it be neu or nec, is clearly transitional and linking, 
and so is the poet’s use of haec (93: “these things’’) to refer to what has 
gone before. Juvenal even goes so far as to summarize the action to this 
point as he speaks of ‘“‘Catullus for whose return I am setting up so many 
altars’ (93-94). 

His mention of Corvinus in the first line of this last scene serves a 
number of purposes. It, of course, reminds the reader of the immediate 
dramatic situation in which the satire is being presented. The vocative 
Corvine also recalls the same form as it appears in the first line of the poem 
and so provides a connection. But it also serves a disjunctive function, 
since it suggests a new beginning. It signals a new scene and subject, then, 
but one that follows logically from what has gone before. 

With mention of the person who would not spend money on a dying 
chicken for a friend who has heirs and, even more extreme, the person who 
would not sacrifice a cheap pheasant for a man who is a father (95-98), 
Juvenal has moved in two steps from himself as a friend to legacy-hunters 
as friends, and the hyperbolic description now begins. The subject is not 
new; it was a commonplace of satire and a favorite subject for Juvenal’s 
attack, as we shall see. What is important here is not the fact of his 
satirizing legacy-hunters, but the way in which he develops his attack and 
its relationship to the theme of the satire. 

Juvenal has begun with what is in essence a negative topic sentence. 
No one ever courts a person who has heirs. But he develops his argument 
against legacy-hunters by showing what they really do and what success 
they really have (98-130). Not only is this natural, but it also makes the 
comparison with his feelings and activities that have been described more 
direct. In typical satiric fashion he names his names, preferring to deal 
with examples rather than with the type. First it is a case of two-on-two, 
with Gallitta and Pacius being the hunted (gg) and Novius and Pacuvius 
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Hister the hunters (111-112). Pacius, however, disappears immediately 
and Novius also fades away, perhaps shouldered aside by Pacuvius (115). 
Soon, too, Gallitta’s presence is barely felt as she becomes a typical invalid 
(122: aeger), and Pacuvius holds the center stage. And so the reader’s 
attention is concentrated on Pacuvius as it was earlier on Juvenal, and 
Gallitta is the same shadowy, but necessary, character that Catullus 
was. 

The antithesis between the actions of the legacy-hunter and those of 
Juvenal, the sincerely thankful friend, is implicit throughout the account 
of Pacuvius’ activities. Gallitta and Pacius just have to begin to feel a little 
hot (98-99: sentire calorem/ si coepit locuples Gallitta et Pacius orbi) and the 
legacy-hunter goes to work with his insincere show of friendship. By 
contrast, it was a terrible experience of a friend that motivated Juvenal’s 
sacrifices. The offerings made for Gallitta and Pacius grow from mere 
extravagance to the ultimate in folly—from a whole portico filled with 
votive tablets (100-101) through a hecatomb (101) and sacrifices of 
elephants (102-114) and slaves (115-118) to a ceremony in which a 
daughter is the victim (118-120). Juvenal’s offerings, on the other hand, 
are unpretentious to begin with and become even less elaborate. In fact, 
everything about the poet’s show of thanksgiving is simple and idyllic, 
while ihe legacy-hunter’s position becomes increasingly more grotesque 
and the hyperbole grows. It is difficult enough to visualize a ‘‘whole 
portico” covered with tablets, but this is just the beginning. A hecatomb 
is not only gross, it is Greek! Elephants are in themselves grotesque, but 
Juvenail also dwells on other unnatural aspects of these animals: they are 
not native to Latium and will not breed there (103-104) ; they are foreign 
(104) and were used by foreigners like Hannibal and Pyrrhus (107-108) ; 
they served as unnatural towers of war moving into battle (110). The 
contrast between the Emperor’s elephants grazing in the Rutulian forest 
and the country of Turnus (105-106) and the poet’s ideal sacrificial bull 
fattened in the field by the Clitumnus (11-13) leaps to mind.?3 

We should also notice that in these lines Juvenal plays on the theme of 
past and present that was so popular in the rhetorical and satiric traditions. 
Turnus and the Rutulians of the ideal and heroic past are balanced 


23 A kind of tribrach antithesis between what is Italian and what is foreign is carefully 
maintained throughout these lines: Latium (103)—the “‘dark tribe’’ (104)—the Rutulian 
forest and the land of Turnus (105); Caesar (106)—Hannibal and Pyrrhus (108)—“‘our 
[i.e., Roman] leaders”’ (108). 

This contrast between what is Roman and what is foreign appears frequently in Latin 
literature. Cf. Juvenal, Sat. 3.58-125; E. S. Ramage, Urbanitas: Ancient Sophistication and 
Refinement (Norman, Okla., 1973) 72-76; 98-100; 116-118. 
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against Caesar of the luxury-ridden present. Then come Hannibal, 
Pyrrhus, and earlier Romans from the practical past. As if to underline 
this contrast, Juvenal speaks of the “herd of Caesar”’ (106) in contemporary 
Italy and of the ‘‘ancestors”’ of these elephants (109: horum maiores) and 
their part in earlier wars. Roman ancestral tradition, then, has been 
transferred to the elephants with a delightfully grotesque touch which 
suits the mood of the passage perfectly.?4 

But Juvenal saves the most striking irony for the end of the period as he 
wrenches his reader back to the present (113-114). The elephant—or more 
probably elephants—would fall as a sacrificial victim before Gallitta’s 
household gods. Here the antithesis with his own actions is made clear by the 
language Juvenal uses. The poet had performed a private ceremony before 
the household gods of his ancestors (89: Laribus paternis), while Pacuvius 
indulges in a grotesque, relatively public ceremony before someone else’s 
household gods (113: Lares Gallittae). Juvenal’s motives are sincere and 
personal; Pacuvius’ ulterior motives lead him to a thoroughly unnatural 
display designed to catch Gallitta’s eye. 

The grotesqueness and hyperbole increase as Juvenal suggests that, if it 
were allowed (115: si concedas), a man like Pacuvius would even sacrifice a 
slave or two or actually go so far as to sacrifice his own daughter (115-120). 
This is the ultimate folly, the supreme tragedy, and the most extravagant 
perversion, since there is no hope for a secret substitution such as the gods 
made for Iphigenia (120). 

And with this Juvenal passes on to the rewards for legacy-hunting. In a 
passage full of irony he praises his fellow citizen, since offering sacrifice for 
a successful expedition to Troy is not at all to be compared with sacrificing 
to obtain a place in a will (121-122). For if the hunted person escapes 
death, he will be caught like a fish in a net.25 Pacuvius will perhaps get 
everything and will then strut proudly among his vanquished rivals. ““And 
so you see,” says the satirist, ““how well worthwhile it was to slaughter the 
girl at Mycenae”’ (126-127). The world is upside down! Whole expeditions 
are worth less than a single will; because a “‘pigeon”’ escapes, it is caught; 
the undeserving are rewarded ; we should all go out and sacrifice a daughter. 
The ultimate folly has become the ultimate irony. 

It has been pointed out often enough that legacy-hunting comes up 
fairly frequently in Juvenal’s satires. But nowhere else is it treated in such 


24 On the contrast between past and present see Juvenal, Sat. 6.286—-300; 11.77-127. 
Cf. Ramage, Sigsbee, Fredericks (above, note 8) 61 for the “then-now dichotomy” in 
Varro’s Menippean satires. 

25 Cf. Horace, Satires 2.5.44. 
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detail or, for that matter, even from the same point of view as it is in the 
twelfth satire. Usually it is part of a broader theme. In Juvenal’s program- 
matic satire, for example, it is just one element that contributes to a 
perverted world (1.37-44), while in his satire on Rome it is brought up as 
an example of the kind of thing to which people holding the highest offices 
in the city have prostrated themselves (3.128-130). Again, Juvenal uses 
the theme to make points about selfishness (4.18-19), gluttony (5.97—98), 
old age (10.202), the military (16.5456), or a gallant taking a wife 
(6.38—40). 

But in Satire 5, as the satirist turns to describe Virro’s treatment of his 
clients, there is a brief passage on legacy-hunting (137-140) which has 
overtones similar to those in this passage of the twelfth satire. The poet says 
that, if a person wants to be courted by Virro, he should be without a son 
or daughter and have a barren wife, for “a sterile wife makes [Virro] a 
dear and close friend”’ (zucundum et carum sterilis facit uxor amicum). Friend- 
ship and legacy-hunting, then, come together in the fifth satire as they do 
in Satire Twelve. But even in the earlier poem the description is brief and 
is part of a larger context. 

Juvenal’s treatment of Pacuvius is different from these other occurrences 
in another respect: it is really only the climactic part of such an attack. 
The actions described are extreme, and there is no buildup to them 
through the use of realistic activity. Juvenal begins with a whole portico 
full of votive tablets and moves on up to the most extreme human sacrifice. 
This is effective criticism, of course, but it serves another purpose as well. 
It contributes to the violent antithesis that Juvenal is trying to develop 
between his concept of friendship and the legacy-hunter’s idea of what it 
should be. He has already portrayed himself at the one extreme as engaged 
in the simplest and purest act of friendship possible. The legacy-hunter is 
portrayed as falling at the opposite extreme, since he engages in the 
grossest and most grotesque acts under the guise of friendship. To put it 
another way, it is a case of pure sincerity balanced against extreme 
hypocrisy. 

But Juvenal is not finished. He has caricatured Pacuvius’ motives and 
actions and has ridiculed his “‘success,’”” and now he adds a final editorial 
comment (128-130): may this creature have a life as long as Nestor’s, a 
fortune as great as all the wealth that Nero stole—gold piled as high as 
mountains—and may he have a complete lack of friends. The ending is 
bold, to say the least. It may not be surprising to find this kind of thought 
following the exaggerated attack on Pacuvius and his cohorts, but within 
the context of the poem as a whole, the last three lines represent a complete 
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reversal of form. For as we finish reading them we suddenly realize that 
this poem which began as a happy statement of thanksgiving has ended at 
the opposite extreme with a curse. There is an analogy to be drawn with 
Satire 13 where the poet leads the reader to expect a poem of consolation 
and instead produces what has been called a “‘false consolation.”’26 The 
process is a little different in Satire 12, but here as in 13 Juvenal raises 
certain literary expectations for the reader and then produces something 
quite different. What results is not a poem of consolation or a poem of 
thanksgiving, but a satire.27 

And there can be no doubt that old age, wealth, and a lack of friends are 
curses. In a long and vivid passage of Satire 10, the first satire in this book, 
Juvenal speaks at length about the distasteful aspects of old age. While 
people think this is something to wish for, itis actually a bane (10.188—288). 
And Nestor is mentioned there, too, as the proverbial example of a man 
who has lived a long life (10.246-255). In the tenth satire Juvenal also 
dwells on wealth and the problems it brings (10.12—53), where once again 
Nero is introduced as the type that is to be rejected (15). When we consider 
the negative role that wealth and extravagance play in the eleventh satire 
and the statement made there that luxury and old age do not mix (45), 
it is tempting to imagine that the poet has purposely picked up the two 
topics of old age and wealth at the end of Satire 12 and added friendship, 
the subject of this satire, to them. This is just the kind of clever twist that 
can be expected of Juvenal—to wish for Pacuvius two “‘blessings”’ that he 
has shown to be curses and to deny him what has just been shown to be a 
real blessing.78 

The last line serves to remind the reader of the point that Juvenal wants 
to make in this satire. There are two kinds of friendship, sincere and 
insincere. Or, to put it another way, friendships are based either on 
altruism or on what can be gained from them. This was really a philo- 
sophical commonplace, and it is quite likely that Juvenal had Cicero’s 


26 A. D. Pryor, ‘‘Juvenal’s False Consolation,” AUMLA, Journal of the Australasian 
Universities Language and Literature Association 18 (1962) 167-180; S. C. Fredericks, “‘Calvinus 
in Juvenal’s Thirteenth Satire,”’ Arethusa 4 (1971) 219-231. Cf. M. Morford, “‘Juvenal’s 
Thirteenth Satire,”’ American Journal of Philology 94 (1973) 26-36. 

27 Cf. Persius’ Satire 2 which begins ostensibly as a birthday poem, but soon becomes 
a satire on right and wrong prayers. Similarly, Persius 5 starts out as a tribute to Cornutus, 
but ends on a far different note. 

28 The connections between Satires 10, 11, and 12 outlined here are hardly fortuitous. 
It is also significant that elephants appear in all three of these satires (10.150; 11.126) and 
that in all three contexts they are referred to as belua (10.158; 11.126; 12.104). The 
parallels between these three satires suggest that Juvenal had a fairly clear concept of the 
unity of this book. 
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De amicitia in mind as he wrote, for there (52) Cicero says quite 
emphatically: 


Gods above and men below! Who is there who would want to abound in all 
material things and live amid an abundance of everything, though he love 
no one and is himself loved by no one?29 


In spite of the fact that Juvenal has substituted subjunctive forms of amo 
for the corresponding forms of diligo that Cicero uses, the wording of the 
last line of the satire and of the concessive clause in the passage from the 
De amicitia are so similar that it is difficult not to believe that the satirist 
was drawing on his predecessor. 

And so perhaps we can see a little more clearly what Juvenal was 
attempting to do in the twelfth satire. Writing in a loose epistolary 
manner, he actually produced a blend of forms—the poem of thanksgiving, 
the poem celebrating the safe return of a hero or loved one, straightforward 
satire, and the philosophic essay. Corresponding to each of these forms is a 
thematic element—the poet’s worship of the gods, the near-shipwreck, 
criticism of legacy-hunters, the essence of true friendship, with the latter 
uniting the poem thematically. If we remember that Roman satire began 
as a medley and could still be called a farrago or hotch-potch by Juvenal 
(1.86), we can see in the structure and subject matter of Satire 12 the 
continuing importance of the miscellaneous element. But it is worth making 
the point once again that Juvenal carefully binds all of these elements 
together to produce a cohesive, coherent study of friendship, true or false.3° 
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29 Cicero’s words are Nam quis est... qui velit, ut neque diligat quemquam nec ipse ab ullo 
diligatur, circumfluere omnibus copiis atque in omnium rerum abundantia vivere? Cicero spends some 
time discussing the problem (27-55) and says, among other things, that hope of gain is not 
the proper basis for friendship, even though the majority of men believe that its essence 
lies in a desire for wealth. He deals with flattery a little later (97-98). The theme of 
expediency and friendship appears in other philosophic contexts as well (Horace, Satires 
2.6.75; Seneca, Moral Epistles 3, 9, and 35). 

30 It should be pointed out that Juvenal is not finished with his examination of friend- 
ship, for he goes on in Satire 13 to look at an example of a false friend who has refused to 
pay back a deposit of money left with him. 
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In 1912, Matthias Gelzer, in his fundamental Die Nobilitdt der rémischen 
Republik, demonstrated that Cicero, following the accepted usage of his 
time, employed the words nobilis and nobilitas in socio-political contexts 
with a restricted and specific meaning to designate the hereditary status of 
descendants of men who had held the consulship. This brilliant demon- 
stration is now almost universally accepted and without significant dissent. 

In 1915, in a comparatively short article in Hermes, Gelzer extended the 
scope of his definition and argued that during the Principate, and 
particularly in Tacitus, the words in socio-political contexts designated 
only the descendants of men who had held the consulship during the 
Republic, so that the nobiles formed a closed caste, to which it was no 
longer possible for novi homines to gain admission.! This view has been 
accepted as authoritative in standard works of reference,” despite vehement 
opposition that has continued to the present time and has perhaps become 


1 Hermes, L (1915), 395-415, reprinted in Gelzer’s Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden, 1962, 
Band I, 136-153. This article was combined with Gelzer’s earlier book in Robin Seager’s 
excellent translation, The Roman Nobility, Oxford, 1969. Since Seager’s notes report 
Gelzer’s latest opinions, presumably expressed when he reviewed the translation, I refer 
below to the translation except at the two points at which the wording of the German may 
be important for its implications. 

2 Gelzer’s thesis that the nobiles formed a closed caste is accepted, for example, in such 
recent reference works as the Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2d ed. (1970), s.v. ‘nobilitas,’ and 
Der kleine Pauly (IV, 1972), s.v. ‘‘nobiles,”’ where Volkmann condenses and reaffirms the 
conclusions of H. Strassburger in his article in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll (Halbband XX XIII, 
1936), s.v. “‘nobiles” (p. 790). Given the great and deserved prestige of Ronald Syme, 
his Tacitus, Oxford, 1958 (= 1963), 654, is virtually a work of reference on all matters 
pertaining to the early Empire. One would suppose that the definition in the new Oxford 
Latin Dictionary, s.v. “nobilis,” 5a, was intended to apply only to the Republic, but the 
citation of Tacitus extends it to the Principate, and the citation of Curtius Rufus destroys 
our confidence in the editors’ judgement. 
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even sharper in recent years.3 A reexamination of the problem is therefore 
in order. 

Gelzer’s article had two glaring defects, to which we shall return later, 
but these have only incidentally entered into the debate, which has been 
centered on his major thesis that under the Principate the nobiles formed a 
closed caste to which the only admission was by birth. That thesis has been 
attacked, sometimes passionately, by scholars who hold that the nobilitas of 
the Principate must have been analogous to the nobility of modern 
Europe, which has never been a closed caste, since noble rank could be 
conferred by a reigning monarch, not only for services to the state, but 
even for personal services of the kind that made Barbara Villiers the 
Duchess of Cleveland and elevated Louise de Kéroualle to the rank of 
Duchess of Portsmouth.4 It is contended that the successors of Augustus 
must have had, and did in fact use, the power to make any favorite a 
nobilis by having him hold a consulship and perhaps in other ways. 


I 


Before we undertake a reconsideration of the problem, we must clarify 
and delimit it by stating explicitly certain considerations which should be 
obvious, but have been neglected or obfuscated in the heat of debate. 

1. We are dealing with a highly specialized and quasi-technical use of 
the words in a specific context. The adjective nobilis simply means ‘‘note- 
worthy, distinguished, eminent,” and it never lost that primary meaning. 
Obviously, when Cicero calls Xenocrates a nobilis philosophus and Nico a 
nobilissimus pirata, he does not imply that the ancestors of either ever held 
office at Rome or elsewhere. Even when he speaks of non-Romans who 
were probably politically prominent among their own people, Cicero 


3 I see no reason for devoting a dozen pages to a history of the debate. The major 
challengers will be identified below. The most complete attempt to refute Gelzer was made 
by H. Hill, Historia, XVIII (1969), 230-250. The latest, at the time I write, is by T. D. 
Barnes in Phoenix, XXVIII (1974), 444-449. 

4 The creation of nobility by the reigning monarch was a practice common to all the 
nations of Western Europe, although there were very considerable differences in the details 
of the procedure, especially in connection with the possession or purchase of landed estates, 
which need not concern us here, but we should note that the willingness of the older 
aristocracy to accept new creations naturally varied with the circumstances and the 
character of the individuals ennobled, and also with the extent to which that aristocracy 
had been demoralized by the social preponderance of mere wealth. The most instructive 
modern analogy to Rome in the period in which we are interested, involving very significant 
contrasts, is the Republic of Venice, on which see James C. Davis, The Decline of the 
Venetian Nobility as a Ruiling Class, Baltmore, 1962. 
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intends no analogy: the nobiles Poeni who were held captive in Rome during 
the First Punic War had not all been sufetes, and a nobilis Ferentinus or a 
nobilis Aeduus is merely a man who comes from a leading family among his 
own people. It is only when he is speaking of Romans that Cicero uses the 
adjective in its specialized and restricted sense, and we can be confident 
that he intends that specific meaning only when the word occurs in 
passages in which we can assume that so careful a stylist would have 
avoided possible ambiguity. When he called T. Roscius a nobilis gladiator, 
he could be certain that no member of his audience would suppose that he 
was attributing consular ancestry to that man, but he called Oppianicus 
an eques Romanus in municipio suo nobilis,5 adding a qualifying phrase that 
was necessary because it was possible for a Roman to be, like Ser. Sulpicius 
Rufus,® both a nobilis in the restricted sense as a descendant of consuls and 
legally an eques, since his branch of the family abstained from the annua 
certamina venalis Campi. Such prudent abstention from politics and corrup- 
tion in the late Republic may have been less uncommon than we suppose, 
since in the nature of things we are unlikely to find it commemorated in 
our extant sources, and the example should suffice to remind us that, as I 
fear some prosopographers do not always keep steadily in mind, nobilitas in 
the restricted sense was, in Cicero’s time, regarded as hereditary and 
inherent in the blood, like patrician status, and therefore not extinguished 
by abstention from senatorial careers through many generations.7 

The possibility of ambiguity depends on the context, and Romans did 
not have the typographical devices that we use to distinguish between a 
nobleman and a noble man or between a republican government and a 
Republican administration. At the limit, therefore, the avoidance of 
ambiguity becomes a stylistic matter. Cicero, depreciating the achieve- 
ments of Bibulus, says that he, in a mismanaged expedition, “‘cohortem 
primam totam perdidit centurionemque primi pili, nobilem sui generis, 
Asinium Dentonem,”’ etc. Here nobilis stands in the relationship that we 
describe in our normal grammatical terminology as that of a noun in 
apposition, so it could have been understood as nobilis homo in the restricted 
sense, and Cicero adds a qualifying phrase, probably indicating high 
distinction as the Roman equivalent of a non-commissioned officer,? which 


5 Pro Sex. Roscio, 6.17; Pro Cluentio, 39.109. 

6 Pro Murena, 7.16, a passage crucial for Republican standards. 

7 Not even by a lapse of approximately 320 years in the case of the younger Sulpicius, 
to whom Cicero specifically concedes nobilitas. 

8 Ad Atticum, V.20.4. 

9 This is the probable meaning. An ethnic application is most unlikely, since the 
cognomen is placed in the “‘sicher lateinische Gruppe”’ by Wilhelm Schulze, Zur Geschichte 
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he might have omitted, had he simply written nobilemque centurionem, 
Asinium Dentonem, making the adjectival force of the word and therefore its 
general sense more obvious. When Cicero draws a contrast between a 
furtive and nocturnal return to Rome and the pomp and brilliance of a 
nobilis imperator’s triumphal procession,!° he is almost certainly using the 
adjective in its unrestricted sense and means ‘“‘a distinguished general,” 
although it so happens that the man in question was also the scion of a 
great consular family. Although I cannot point to a clear example, I think 
that Cicero would have seen nothing improper in describing a successful 
commander as a nobilis imperator humili loco natus or even as simply nobilis 
imperator if the immediately preceding context had precluded interpretation 
of the adjective as a reference to ancestry. 

In short, as we should expect from what we know of linguistic develop- 
ment in other languages, the use of nobilis in a highly specialized sense with 
reference to a segment of Roman society never impaired or restricted use 
of the adjective with its normal meaning, and when we appeal to passages 
in which it is used with reference to Romans, we should first assure our- 
selves that the author—especially if he is a poet—is not indulging in a 
rhetorical amphibology, writing with unintended ambiguity, or simply 
making a statement that contemporaries would not have misunderstood, 
although it puzzles us.!! 


2. We are concerned only with the meaning of nobilis in the era of 
Roman history that runs from Augustus to Trajan, and particularly, of 
course, with the meaning in the histories of Tacitus. On purely a priori 
grounds we would think it likely that some change took place after the 
reign of Hadrian, which was, in so many aspects of Roman life, a great 
watershed in history; and since we know that the great families of the 
Republic became practically extinct in the second century, we could 


lateinischer Eigennamen, Gottingen, 1904 (= Berlin, 1966), 315. The family cannot have 
been distinguished in any way. I note, by the way, that the Oxford Latin Dictionary, s.v. 
‘‘nobilis,”’ explicitly interprets Cicero’s reference as to character (“‘one of nature’s gentle- 
men’’), with an assurance unseemly in lexicography. 

10 In Pisonem, 22.53. 

11 J therefore refuse to debate with Hill (op. cit., 247) such questions as the ancestry of 
the Barea mentioned by Juvenal, 7.91. I think Syme is probably right in his identification 
and there is no way of proving that he is not, but granting Hill’s claim that this man was a 
novus homo, how can we be certain that Juvenal did not intend a piquant contrast between 
the ancient nobility of the Camerini and men who had only recently attained great 
prominence, thus showing that neither class possessed the political influence of actors and 
dancers? And anyway, “‘faciunt imperite, qui... non ut a poéta sed ut a teste veritatem 
exigant.” 
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predict with absolute certainty that in the society of the later Empire, 
nobilis either lost the specialized sense it had in earlier times and was used 
only with its primary and general meaning or that it acquired some new 
and different meaning when used of that society. Thus when Barnes thinks 
that he is producing a conclusive refutation by remarking that “the 
sociological implications of Gelzer’s definition are also impossible; it 
becomes necessary to believe that by A.D. 200 there existed no senatorial 
nobility of any sort,” !2 he is merely calling attention to the obvious fact 
that when the hereditary nobiles died out, the adjective could be used 
without risk of ambiguity of distinguished contemporaries until it acquired 
a new specialized meaning in the later Empire, which, I am sure, Barnes 
has quite accurately defined, but which is of no interest to us in the present 
inquiry, to which it is entirely irrelevant.!3 


3. The nobiles, in the restricted sense of Gelzer’s definition, must have 
formed a social class that was delimited by its own standards and by the 
recognition of those standards by a dominant part of the variegated group 
of wealthy and socially or politically prominent persons that we may call 
the upper class of the early Empire. The prestige of the nobiles, and hence 
such power as they had, undoubtedly depended in large part on their 
claim to be an aristocracy within the ever diminishing number of Romans 
in Rome,!4 and thus to have, so to speak, the rights of the founder and 


12 Op. cit., 444. 

13 For all practical purposes, the great Roman families became extinct in the Second 
Century, and it would be a mere quibble to refer to Aelii who survived to the Fourth 
Century and may have owed their distinction to the ingenuity of genealogists. As is well 
known, the Romans of the Republic (even the late Republic) became practically extinct 
in the same period, and their Empire passed entirely into the hands of a conglomerate 
population of different ethnic and even racial origins and different mentality. But the odd 
notion that there was some kind of uniformity in the society of the Empire, from Augustus 
to Romulus Augustulus, still persists, partly as a latent premise in the thinking of writers 
who would not dare to affirm it explicitly. 

14 Tt is impossible to say precisely who were the Romans at the end of the Republic, 
when Romani obviously included not only descendants of the presumably more or less 
homogeneous population of ancient Latium, but also descendants of most, if not all, of the 
peoples of Italy south of the Po, who, despite great tribal and territorial animosities, were 
evidently of ethnic stocks that differed only slightly, if at all, from that found in Latium. 
I am extremely sceptical about the possibility of eliciting useful information about Roman 
times from the statistics of anthropometrical examination of the present populations of the 
various regions, as is attempted by Mario Cappieri, Mankind Quarterly, XV (1974-1975), 
43-66, 100-116, 193-210. Even people less obtuse to ethnic differences than the Romans 
confuse anthropological fact with geographic, linguistic, and social accidentals, but it may 
be worth noting that in the time of Claudius the “‘conservatives’” whose protests are 
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creator of an institution that is passing into the hands of outsiders. The 
nobiles, by virtue of their status as the heirs of the men who created the 
Roman Empire, claimed certain prescriptive rights to senatorial offices 
that were at times recognized by some principes and arrogantly flouted by 
others. We may be quite sure, from our knowledge of human societies, 
that the nobiles’ claims to social precedence were resented by wealthy 
parvenus and other immigrants, whether or not they thought it expedient 
openly to behave with insolence or contempt, and they doubtless applauded 
Juvenal’s “nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus,’’ even though many or 
most of them would have fared worse by that new standard than by the 
old. 

Since there was no legal definition of nobilitas, the social meaning of the 
word must have been determined by the nobiles themselves through some 
reasonable approximation to a consensus within their own ranks. It is more 
than likely that there was inconsistency in the application of their standards 
and dissent over many marginal cases, but for our purposes the nobiles must 
be those individuals whom the nobiles recognized as such, and we should 
not appeal from their verdict to either sociological theory!5 or historical 
truth. In particular, it does not matter to us whether a given individual, 
a Silius, for example, was a descendant of a Republican family; what 
matters is whether his contemporaries believed that he was or, at least, 
were willing to show him the courtesy that in recent times overlooked the 
prudent silences in the Almanach de Gotha. 





recorded by Tacitus, Ann. XI.23.2, recognized most of the peoples of Italy (except the 
Veneti and the Insubres) as consanguinei populi who were in accord with, or even possessed, 
the Romana indoles, thus presumably including the Etruscans, whom the elder Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus had denounced as aliens and barbari in 162 B.c., but excluding the 
Celtic Insubres and the “‘Illyrian’”’ Veneti as well as the Celts of Gallia Comata. All these 
peoples were Aryans (including the Etruscans, to judge from their monuments rather than 
their language), and the ethnic differences are unlikely to have been greater than those 
that separate the Irish from the Anglo-Saxons; we are thus entitled to suspect tkat social 
manners and the recollection of wars in the recent past had much to do with deciding what 
populations were consanguinei at that time. 

15 The statement, not infrequently found in British writers of the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century, that their countrymen are “‘mistaken”’ in identifying the nobility 
with the peerage, since the landed gentry “‘really belong” to the nobility, sprang from 
consideration of the social and economic position of leading families and their political 
influence, but was nonetheless absurd, since the landed gentry, though manifesting an 
aristocratic pride in lineage, did not think of themselves as noblemen and always recognized 
a generic difference of rank between themselves and the peers. I suspect that some reluc- 
tance to accept Gelzer’s definition springs from a comparable tendency to impose on 
Roman society what it, in the writer’s opinion, ought to have done. 
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4. We must frankly face and accept the fact, which has doubtless 
influenced the opinions of scholars who make no explicit use of it,16 that 
at the end of the Republic the Roman attitude toward heredity became 
bivalent and even paradoxical. Whatever the origin of the patrician 
caste,!7 nothing is more certain than that in historical times a man could 
become a patrician only by being the son of a patrician father, yet, as we 
all know, Caesar by the Lex Cassia, Augustus by the Lex Saenia, and later 
Claudius by mere usurpation of a right that he pretended was censorial 
presumed to create patricians. We do not know what pretexts were 
officially used,18 but whatever they were, and however acute may have 
been the need to provide for certain priesthoods and similar offices, the 
audacity of these measures is simply breath-taking and without modern 
analogy. The monarchs of Great Britain always had the power to convert 
the most scabrous scoundrel into a baron or a marquis or even a duke, 
but no monarch ever tried to bestow on a hero or favorite Norman 
ancestors—not, at least, by fiat. The Romans’ genealogical miracle is 
made even more remarkable by the fact that the need for patricians was 
almost entirely religious, since the gods would not do business with 
flamines, Salii, and similar officers who were not of the divinely approved 
bloodline, and one would have supposed that superstitious persons would 


16 Gelzer, Roman Nobility, 153 f., frankly admits the paradox that while Domitian, for 
example, could convert Trajan’s father into a Patrician, he could not make him a nobilis. 

17 Heaven forbid that we enter the interminable dispute, but I will confess that the 
balance of probability seems to me to incline sharply toward theories which regard the 
Patricians as a caste of conquerors (whether Sabine or other) roughly resembling the 
Normans in England, and explain the multiplicity of Plebeian families bearing Patrician 
nomina as the result of concubinage or marriage by a rite other than confarreatio between 
male Patricians and females of the indigenous population. 

18 It seems unlikely that even Caesar would have manufactured Patricians with the 
freedom with which British monarchs in recent decades have made the peerage ridiculous 
by adding to it beer barons, newspaper nabobs, and even less presentable individuals. 
So far as I know, the only specific grounds for a Caesarian creation are reported by 
Suetonius, Aug. 2.1, who says of the Octavii, ‘‘Ea gens a Tarquinio Prisco rege inter 
minores gentes adlecta in senatum, mox a Servio Tullio in patricias traducta, procedente 
tempore ad plebem se contulit.’’ If all adlections into the Patriciate were given such 
fictitious justifications, the procedure becomes much less startling from the standpoint of a 
people eager to be credulous. The ancestry manufactured for Vitellius (Suet., Vitel. 1.2-3) 
suggests that Rome had expert genealogists, who, for a fee, could provide pedigrees with 
the assurance with which some Victorian practitioners were able to prove, step by step, 
the descent of Queen Victoria from a Jewish chieftain, from whom the noble line was 
easily traced back to the handiwork of Yahveh himself. It would be hazardous to infer 
from Tacitus, Ann. XI.25.2, anything concerning the provisions of the Leges Cassia and 
Saenia, but some concern for the real or supposed antiquity of a family is certainly implied. 
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have thought it dangerous to try to impose on the gods with spurious 
patricians, even though those divinities had been long accustomed not to 
notice or to overlook such minor frauds as a bos cretatus. Caesar may have 
acted with his wonted cynicism, but Augustus, who believed in the utility 
and perhaps the necessity of a national religion, must have had some 
assurance that the concept of hereditary differences had become so 
weakened that the pious would not be alarmed by possible consequences 
of the substitution. 

If Iuppiter Optimus Maximus was not offended when he was saluted 
by a flamen who was a plebeian legally masquerading as a patrician, we 
must concede to Gelzer’s opponents that it is intrinsically improbable that 
all the youths who participated in the ceremonial ludus Troiae had to 
produce pedigrees to prove their descent from Republican consuls.19 And 
we must furthermore concede frankly that the prevalent Weltanschauung 
at Rome under the Principate was democratic in the sense that it rejected 
the concept of hereditary differences of quality between members of the 
same race.29 A closed caste of nobiles under the Principate must have been 
an anomaly existing in opposition to the contemporary modes of thought 
and sentiment as well as to the actual organization of government, and it 
can be explained only on the supposition that there was some residual 
pietas toward the memory of the men who had created a Roman Empire 


19 Improbable, though not impossible; the few participants whose names we know 
were descendants of Republican consuls, and we may infer from Vergil, Aen. V.560 f., 
that only thirty-six young equestrians were needed for a Judus or twice that number, if we 
suppose a duplication to produce the two classes of puert minores and pueri maiores implied , 
by Suetonius, 77b. 6.4. My point is that if the youths who exhibited their horsemanship 
were traditionally from consular families, the addition of other youths to the group by the 
time of Nero would not prevent a poet (Seneca, Troades, 779) from calling the grandson 
of the last King of Troy a puer nobilis and supposing that, had he lived, he would have been 
the leader in the performance ofa ludus Troiae. In fact, even if we accept Hill’s unwarranted 
assumption (op. cit., 243 f.) that when the poet thinks of the /udus as a ceremony brought 
to Italy from Troy by Aeneas, he has in mind the performances of his own day rather than 
the one described by Vergil, all that Seneca says, strictly speaking, is that the youth who 
leads the companies (agit turmas) is nobilis, which, of course, is not a statement about the 
ranks of the other horsemen. Hill’s other argument about the ludus Troiae (op. cit., 231 f.), 
depends on the assumption that there can have been no ‘‘Republican”’ consuls after the 
assassination of Caesar. 

20 The causes, both biological and social, of the decadence of aristocracies, as of nations 
and races, are multiple, complex, and obscure, but among them must be numbered a loss 
of beliefin their own superiority. An intensive study of the Roman conceptions of heredity, 
from families to races, is needed, if we are to understand the social (and perhaps the 
military) history of Rome, but it will have to be made at a time when objectivity in both 
research and publication has become possible. 
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that was recognized as a benefaction by the majority of its inhabitants, at 
least in the West.?1 


5. That there was such a closed caste is certain. Its members were the 
posteri libertatis of whom the younger Pliny spoke to Trajan,22 and the 
residui nobilium mentioned by those who complained of Claudius’s adlection 
of Gauls to the Senate,23 since in this passage “‘what is left of the nobility” 
obviously presupposes a group to which there could be no further recruit- 
ment. What is legitimately in dispute is whether the words nobiles and 
nobilitas, when used of prominent Romans by Tacitus and presumably 
other writers of the early Principate, always refer to (a) that closed caste, 
excluding the descendants of persons who first attained senatorial (or 
consular) office after the end of the Republic, and (b) only descendants of 
Republican consuls, excluding the descendants of families whose members 
held lesser curule offices but never attained the consulship. 


II 


Gelzer’s article, which may have been written in haste or affected by 
understandable perturbation after September, 1914, displays a really gross 
bévue on its very first page. He begins by quoting a passage from the 
younger Pliny with a widely accepted but implausible emendation, and 
then proceeds to twist that emendation—blandly and without argument— 
into a novel meaning which must have aroused misgivings in every reader 
who had a feeling for Latin style. 

Since Panegyricus, 69.4-6, is not found in the exiguous fragments of the 
palimpsest, the text depends entirely on the lost Moguntinus, the source 


21 There is every indication, I believe, that the recognition of a caste of nobiles under the 
Principate was a part of Augustus’s establishment of his own camouflaged monarchy. 
As Syme has concisely stated the situation (The Roman Revolution, Oxford, 1939 (= 1971), 
510), “After a social revolution the primacy of the nobiles was a fraud as well as an 
anachronism—it rested upon support and subsidy by a military leader, the enemy of their 
class, acquired in return for the cession of their power and ambition. . .. Rome owed them 
a debt for their ancestors. It was paid by the Principate, under pretext of public service 
and distinction in oratory or law, but more and more for the sole reason of birth.” 

22 In the passage quoted below. 

23 Tac., Ann., XI.23.3-4. If I understand Hill correctly (op. cit., 242 f.), he, in keeping 
with his Procrustean method of exegesis, would interpret the two words to mean “what 
would be left of the present-day Senate after it has been filled with Gauls.” Cf. Ann., 
XIII.18.2, where it is Agrippina’s policy ‘‘nomina et virtutes nobilium, qui etiam tum 
supererant, in honore habere,” where the reference must be to the nobiles who had 
survived to that time, but Hill (Joc. cit.) thinks that it means “‘the senators whom Nero had 
not yet murdered.” If that is what Tacitus meant, he is an author who should be classed 
with Symphosius. 
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of all extant copies, in which it appeared (except for orthographic 
minutiae, which I ignore) as follows :24 


An aliud a te quam senatus reverentia obtinuit ut iuvenibus clarissimae gentis 
debitum generi honorem, sed ante quam deberetur, offerres? Tandem ergo 
nobilitas non obscuratur sed illustratur a principe; tandem illos ingentium 
virorum nepotes, illos posteros libertatis, nec terret Caesar nec pavet: quin 
immo festinatis honoribus amplificat atque auget et maioribus suis reddit{us}. 
Si quid usquam stirpis antiquae, si quid residuae claritatis, hoc amplexatur ac 
refovet et in usum rei publicae promit. Sunt in honore hominum et in {hon}ore 
famae magna nomina <excitata> ex tenebris oblivionis indulgentia Caesaris, 
cuius haec intentio est, ut nobiles et conservet et fafficiatT. 


In the last sentence there obviously were in the Moguntinus a dittography, 
an haplography, and a corruption at the end. The last word was emended, 
probably by Iohannes Aurispa,?5 to efficlat—and since he changed but one 
letter, the emendation should endear him to the hearts of the ‘‘conserva- 
tive” critics of our time. The emendation was undoubtedly intended to 
mean that Trajan both preserved the existing nobiles and manufactured 
new ones, just as the monarchs of Western Europe were doing in the 
Fifteenth Century. The emendation was generally accepted, particularly 
since it was found in the text of the manuscripts generally consulted and 
was not recognized as an emendation, and it won the approbation of most 
or all of the early editors, including the most influential of all, Lipsius, who 
glossed it thus: “‘efficiat: iure annulorum dato, ingenuos facit; cumulatis 
honoribus, nobiles.” This reading and interpretation appear to have been 
universally accepted until 1910.26 What is even more astonishing, efficiat 


24On the manuscript tradition see especially the younger Baehrens’ dissertation, 
Panegyricorum Latinorum editionis novae praefatio maior; accedit Plinii Panegyricus, exemplar 
editionis, Groningae, s.a. [1910], and the prefaces by Schuster, Durry, and Mynors to their 
respective editions. I use the editions of Pliny’s Panegyricus by Guilielmus Baehrens that 
I have cited and the one by Enrica Malcovati (1949); the editions of the Panegyrici Latini 
by the elder Baehrens (1874), his son (1911), and Mynors (1964); and the editions of 
Pliny by Miller (1903), Kukula (1908), Schuster (1933), Durry (1947), and Schuster 
(1952). There can be no doubt about the meaning of the passage I quote until we reach 
the word that I have obelized, and I have printed the emendations accepted by Mynors. 
For emendations that have been suggested as alternatives to in {hon}ore famae and nomina 
<excitata>, but yield precisely the same meaning, see the editions I have listed above. 

25 It appears, so far as I can tell from the apparatus of the editions I have used, in all 
the manuscripts that are copied from his transcription of the Moguntinus. It is possible 
that Aurispa deleted the words haec intentio, which are missing in most or all of those copies, 
understanding cuius est to mean “‘it is the duty ofa Caesar to preserve and create noblemen.” 

26 Lipsius’s gloss appears among the notae variorum of the Delphin edition by De la 
Baune, but no dissent or varying interpretation is recorded. As Lipsius’s note shows, he 
thought of Trajan as forming nobiles from raw material,much as a sculptor might form a 
statue, or as training them by advancing them through the various steps of a senatorial 
career, but the metaphor is too much to load on a single verb in prose. 
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appears in the texts of Aemilius Baehrens, Miller, Kukula, Schuster (both 
editions), and Malcovati, all of whom were good Latinists. 

Assuming that the meaning given by Lipsius is correct, viz. that Trajan’s 
policy is to create new nobiles, the reading efficiat cannot stand. To convince 
yourself that Pliny would never have used the word in that sense, you have 
only to run your eyes over the columns in the new Oxford Dictionary in 
which the meanings of the word are nicely discriminated. Or, better yet, 
go to the Thesaurus, s.v. “efficio,” 169.25, where the quotation from Pliny 
stands lonely in such embarrassing company as the Pseudo-Apuleian 
Asclepius, 22.2, which provides the closest parallel, ‘““deus pater et dominus, 
cum post deos homines efficeret ex parte corruptiore mundi...” Pliny, 
who was a competent stylist, cannot have intended to say that Trajan 
constructed, completed, raised, or trained nobiles. 

The younger Baehrens, I am sure, saw that something was stylistically 
wrong, although he speaks only of the requirements of a good clausula,?7 
and emended the text to faciat. That does give the intended meaning, and 
the emendation was accepted by Durry and Mynors, who properly 
preferred it to Otto’s adiciat. Their editions, however, raise a curious 
question of editorial procedure: is it proper to print and credit an emenda- 
tion without informing the reader that its author later withdrew it? 
Baehrens revoked his faczat in 1918.78 

Now, oddly enough, Gelzer quoted Pliny with the reading efficiat, which, 
in its accepted meaning, would negate the very thesis he is going to pro- 
pound, and then glossed the passage as ‘‘Der Kaiser schafft keine neuen 
nobiles, dagegen erhalt er ihren Bestand und 1laBt sie zur Geltung 
kommen.” ?9 He evidently understood Pliny to mean something like ut eos 
non nomine tantum sed re vera nobiles efficiat qui summis in re publica honoribus 
perfungantur. That, unfortunately, is not what the Latin says, and for the 
meaning that he reads into it Gelzer offers no support other than the 
observation that Pliny’s style is pleonastic and that et/ac joins comple- 
mentary verbs. That is quite true, but is inadequate in the absence of some 
instance of the use of the verb with the desired meaning. As Walter Otto 
promptly observed,3° it will not do to impute to the verb a meaning 
unprecedented in Pliny and in good Latinity. 


27 In his praefatio maior, p. 43. 

28 Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, XX XVIII (1918), 502 f. 

29 Hermes, 395 = Kleine Schriften, 136; Seager translates, ‘“The emperor does not create 
new nobiles; he does on the other hand ensure their continued existence and secure them 
recognition.” 

30 Hermes, LI (1916), 77 ff. 
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Gelzer’s remark about pleonasm is valid, however, and he could further 
have urged that throughout the passage, starting with nobilitas that was 
obscurata by earlier Principes (and therefore obviously was not the persons 
whom they raised to the consulship), and going down to magna nomina 
excitata ex tenebris, Pliny is talking about the fosteri libertatis, whom Trajan 
is determined to honor and preserve. It would be an ineptitude incon- 
ceivable in Pliny to introduce an entirely different subject with his con- 
cluding verb. If, after praising Trajan for restoring the ancient nobility to 
prominence, Pliny had intended to praise him for founding a new nobility, 
that subject would have called for at least a paragraph of elaboration. 
Instead, as Gelzer did not fail to remark,3! Pliny goes on to praise Trajan 
for encouraging the talents of men (such as himself, we understand) who 
deserve to be (but are not) nobiles and permitting them to attain in the 
state the same high offices that he bestows on the nobiles.32 

It is really remarkable that the solution to the textual difficulty was not 
seen until Stein proposed a solution33 which has oddly escaped modern 
editors: keep Pliny’s habitual pleonasm, keep the manuscript reading 
afficiat, and assume a haplography similar to the one that obviously 
occurred in the earlier part of the same sentence: read ut nobiles et conservet 
et <honore» afficiat. Another supplement of the same basic meaning is, of 
course, possible,34 but this treatment of the text is certainly superior, for 
both palaeographic probability and meaning, to Baehren’s later emenda- 
tion, et conservet et stabiliat.35 Stein’s solution has now been accepted by 
Gelzer.36 


III 


The gross defect of Gelzer’s article and the one that has principally 
exercised his critics is his failure to define ““Republican” as that concept 
was understood during the Principate. He nowhere states explicitly when 


31 Nobility, 141. 

32 70.2: “Cur enim te principe, qui generis tui claritatem virtute superasti, deterior 
esset condicio eorum qui posteros habere nobiles mererentur, quam eorum qui parentes 
habuissent ?”’ 

33 Hermes, LII (1917), 566, n. 1. 

34 I suppose that the logical <honoribus> afficiat is excluded by the clausula, and afficiat 
<honoribus>, rhetorically weaker, is little better. One hesitates to suggest a lacuna of two 
words. 

35 See note 28 supra. 

36 According to Seager’s note, Nobility, 142. One can only wonder why Gelzer did not 
find time, in more than fifty years, to revise a seriously defective article on a subject so 
important in all estimates of Roman society under the Principate. 
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the “‘Republic’”’ was believed to have ended, although he does remark 
ob iter that ‘‘die nobilitas des Plancina, wohl zuriickgehend auf den Vater 
oder GroBvater L. Munatius Plancus, den Consul von 42 v. Chr., freilich 
schon 44 von Caesar bestimmt” justifies Tacitus’s reference to her,37 and 
that remark, taken in conjunction with his later statement that the consul- 
ship of Munatius Plancus “kann der Republik zugerechnet werden,’’38 
certainly suggests that he not only thought that the Republic ended in 
44 B.c., but also assumed that the nobiles of the Principate thought so, too. 
One is reluctant to attribute so thoughtless an opinion to a scholar of 
Gelzer’s standing, but if he did not hold it, he at least laid himself open to 
the suspicion that he did. 

The date, Idibus Martiis 710/—44, is a convenient terminal date for the 
inclusion of inscriptions in the first volume of the Corpus inscriptionum 
Latinarum, and doubtless serves as well as any other arbitrary date that 
might have been chosen, and when its editors speak of a Libera Res Publica, 
we understand what they mean. We all know, of course, that the assassina- 
tion of Caesar marked, not the end of the Roman Republic, but the 
beginning of an attempt to restore it. 

If we, looking back, try to decide when the Republic ended, we know 
that it was doomed when a Roman general invaded Roman territory with 
a Roman army, but we should have to conclude that the Republic was not 
destroyed until Pharsalus (706/—48) or even Munda (709/—45). Even then, 
however, as events proved, the Republic still had courageous and formid- 
able advocates, so it would be best to lower the date to Philippi (712/—42). 
To speak of a republic as actually existing thereafter would be historically 
absurd, but, as Syme has demonstrated in The Roman Revolution, many 
men, who regretted the Republic and may have hoped for its eventual 
restoration, persisted in opposition to Octavian, embracing such courses 
of action as were feasible, and they were defeated only at Actium (723/—31). 
After the death of Antony, the world undoubtedly belonged to the cunning 
master of thirty legions, but his was a de facto and theoretically provisional 
rule until he regularized his position constitutionally in 27 B.c., so one 
could argue for that date as a theoretical terminus. 

In the last age of what we call the Republic, Roman opinion naturally 
varied with men’s conception of the unwritten and never systematically 
explained constitution of the state, and that, in turn, depended on their 
conception of historical events since the expulsion of the Kings and (since 


37 Hermes, 398 = Kleine Schriften, 139. Gelzer also suggests nobilitas per matrem for 
Plancina, noting the fact that her husband considered himself far superior to the sons of 
Tiberius. 

38 Hermes, 405 = Kleine Schriften, 145. 
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they were human) on what they wanted the state to become. The greatest 
Roman whose opinions on the subject we know assured his contemporaries 
in 703/—51 that the Republic no longer existed: ‘‘Nostris enim vitiis, non 
casu aliquo, rem publicam verbo retinemus, re ipsa vero iam pridem 
amisimus.”’39 If we had the whole of his work, we might be able to say 
when, in his opinion, the Republic was finally lost; as it is, the dramatic 
date and the tenor of the extant dialogues permit us to say only that he 
probably placed in the time of Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, 621/—133, not 
the end, but the beginning of the end. This would agree roughly with the 
view of Sallust and many others, who saw in the final destruction of 
Carthage the beginning of the decay of Roman character and Roman 
institutions. It is likely that Cicero would have agreed in general with the 
brilliantly concise exposition of R. E. Smith in his Fatlure of the Roman 
Republic,4° and have agreed in particular that the dissolution of the 
Republic was a gradual and protracted process that would make any 
specific date that might be fixed as its final end more or less arbitrary. 
But on any computation, Cicero was right in saying “iam pridem.” 

In the time of the Principate there was great and venerated authority 
for determining the end of the Republic, but it had to be disregarded for 
many reasons, one of which was the spiritual need to reckon Cicero, Cato, 
and even Pompey among the heroes of that Republic. As historians we may 
agree with Cicero and may even be able to prove conclusively that he was 
right, but Roman society in the First Century did not and, for obvious 
reasons, could not accept our criteria, and we are here interested only in 
what that society believed or was willing not to dispute. 

A populace invariably accepts the most superficial indications of 
continuity in its government, especially the continued use of familiar 
words, however drastically their meaning may have changed. The original 
constitution of the United States, unlike the confused and often debatable 
traditions of Rome, can be precisely ascertained from written documents, 
although few take the trouble to do so. One has only to read the thirteen 
constitutions of the several states in 1789 and then read the treaty or 
covenant by which they formed a federation. It can be fairly argued that 
the constitution thus established lasted until 1861, when some of the states 
invaded, conquered, and subjugated the others and, as victors, imposed a 


39 De rep., V.1.2. The text, to be sure, depends on Augustine, but there is no reason to 
suspect his quotation from a work that was evidently well known in his time, particularly 
since it is a long quotation and perfectly Ciceronian in diction throughout. 

40 Cambridge, 1955. He agrees with Cicero in identifying the beginning of the end, 
e.g., (165), ‘“This was the final consequence of what the Gracchi did—the death of the 
Republic.” 
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radically new conception of the constitution on the occupied states at 
gun-point and on themselves through their need to find a moral justification 
for their ruthless treatment of the vanquished. It is to the point, however, 
that it is now said and generally believed that the original constitution is 
still in force, even though several dates could be set for the end of the 
second republic that was established and enforced in 1865, and historians 
of the future may well decide that that republic did not last as long as the 
first, and came to an effective end in 1g12 or 1918 or 1932. Indeed, 
according to one of the most prominent professors of what is called 
political science, Andrew Hacker, the question is no longer about the end 
of a republic, but about the end of a nation, and he is unwilling to date 
precisely the point at which a nation became a congeries of disparate and 
reciprocally antagonistic peoples inhabiting a geographical area to which 
they are confined by economic interests and the threat of force.*! It is 
undeniable, however, that our population believes, with virtual unanimity, 
that the republic of 1789 still exists, and we may be certain that they will 
continue staunchly so to believe. 

It is unlikely that the level of intelligence at Rome in 27 B.c. was very 
much higher than the level here, and while Octavian did not have modern 
technological equipment for herding the population, we must remember 
that when he pretended to have “‘restored the Republic,” he made it very 
much to the interest of everyone, including the survivors of the great 
families of the past, to pretend to believe him. He certainly encouraged, 
for purposes of his own, continuation of the Republican concept of 
nobilitas, and we know that he tried to make the consulship appear to be 
an important, as well as a dignified, magistracy. We may assume that it 
was his intent that the attainment of that office in the “‘restored Republic” 
should confer nobilitas on the consul’s posterity, as it had done in the past. 
And it would appear that he even permitted some semblance of the old 
elections, for men still canvassed for office and practiced bribery, evidently 
on the lavish scale that is normal in free elections, for when the Lex Iulia 
de ambitu proved no more effective than its many predecessors, Augustus, 
as late as 746/—8, had to impose new regulations and ignore the guilt of the 
consuls then in office to avoid marring the celebration of his return to 
Rome.*? As Scullard observes, “men do not spend money when an issue is 
a foregone conclusion.’’43 He could have added that men do not purchase 
offices that do not seem to them worth more, in graft, power, or prestige, 


41 Andrew Hacker, The End of the American Era, London, 1970. The author is Professor 
of Political Science in Cornell University. 

42 Cassius Dio, LV.5.2-3. 

43H. H. Scullard, From the Gracchi to Nero, London, 1970, 233. 
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than the cost. Such competition for magistracies, in Augustus’s time as in 
our own, encouraged the belief that the state was still a republic, since the 
people seemed to choose their own rulers in the usual way. It has often 
been observed that at least until 757/4, the majority of consuls came from 
the old Republican families, and even after that date those families seem 
to have enjoyed a large share of the eponymous consulships, while the 
suffect appointments went to men without ancestry to recommend them.44 
Augustus, who long observed the old formalities of candidacy when he 
chose to occupy a consulship himself, seems to have limited his covert and 
open control to making certain that only men acceptable to him became 
candidates for an office that was still theoretically one of political power, 
and to have encouraged strenuous competition between candidates, any 
one or two of whom would serve his purposes as well as any other. That 
policy, which not only masked quite effectively the reality of government 
but also provided the populace with the excitement and entertainment of 
hard-fought contests between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, was precisely 
what political sagacity, in which he was certainly not deficient, dictated 
in his situation. It was precisely what was needed to encourage among the 
masses and even among the less perspicacious candidates the illusion that 
the Republic had indeed been restored; and even the few who perceived 
what was hidden by the facade found it expedient to pretend that they 
did not. Even to the end of Augustus’s disguised reign, perhaps, it is likely 
that in the comitia, as Tacitus says, “‘etsi potissima arbitrio principis, 
quaedam tamen studiis tribuum fiebant.’’45 In other words, the popularity- 
contests that are the hallmark of popular government continued and must 
have been taken seriously by contemporaries. 


44 P. A. Brunt, Journal of Roman Studies, LI (1961), 71-83. What is not clear is whether 
the increase in the number of novi homines in the later years of Augustus’s reign may not to 
some extent reflect a progressive disillusion on the part of the nobiles and hence a decrease 
in the number of men willing to deplete their fortunes by purchasing success in the comitia. 

45 Ann., 1.15.1. Tiberius must have had some good reason for abolishing the annua 
certamina, e.g., he may have felt that his adoptive father’s acting in a solemn farce by 
pretending to solicit votes was personally degrading, or beyond his histrionic abilities. Or 
(more probably) he may have thought the late Augustan reforms inadequate to preclude 
a recurrence of the “‘crisis’”’ at the end of 759/6, when, doubtless in the absence of Augustus, 
the political machinery slipped its cogs so badly that a potent clique (enemies of Tiberius, 
according to a plausible reconstruction by Barbara Levick, Latomus, XXXV [1976], 
301-339) excited in some part of the populace political passions so strong that riots at the 
polls prevented the holding of elections. It is entirely possible, however, that there may 
have been a real lack of men of merit willing to spend lavishly for an increasingly un- 
remunerative honor. When offices are elective, economic necessity normally obliges a 
successful candidate and his supporters not only to recover their investment but also to 
obtain a surplus at least sufficient to cover past and probable future losses. 
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To us, in our retrospective wisdom, it seems obvious that the rule of 
Augustus was a camouflaged dictatorship (in the modern sense of that 
word), and we may wonder that men strove for election to offices that, so 
far as we know, offered little opportunity for extortion, peculation, and 
the other perquisites of success at the polls, to say nothing of the kind of 
power that might be desired for its own sake, but the evidence indicates 
that they did. And so long as they did, superficial observers would believe 
that they were living in a republic that had only been improved by a 
minor amendment of the constitution.46 

In other words, when we ask ourselves, not when the Roman Republic 
ended in fact, but when contemporaries knew that it had, we must set a 
date late in the reign of Augustus or, more probably, at the accession of 
Tiberius. 

On strictly historical grounds, therefore, we reach the conclusion that, 
in the estimation of the survivors of the prepotent families of the Republic, 
who necessarily regarded a consulship won by victory in a political contest 
as a very high honor, and who may even have retained some belief in the 
mystic efficacy of elections as expressions of the “will of the people,”’ the 
Republic ended in 767/14, when the annua certamina were abolished.47 And, 
as we all know, when we try to explain human behavior, men’s illusions 
and pretenses are far more important than the reality that they do not 
perceive or choose to ignore. 

We have answered the question that Gelzer should have propounded, 
for he was led to it by the prosopographical evidence that he collected to 
support his thesis, as Stein saw at once in an article in which he reaches 
our answer by a different route.48 To examine Gelzer’s thesis fairly, we 
must do so with Stein’s modification of it, which is, of course, accepted by 
Syme and others, but which is disregarded in the recent attacks on Gelzer 
rather than the problem that Gelzer posed.49 


46 Which, as has often been observed, seemed to fill Cicero’s prescription for a rector 
who would restore the republic that ‘‘iam pridem amisimus,” or at least arrest the 
processes of corruption and dissolution. 

47 Possibly earlier, if the process of destinatio and the innovations implied in the Tabula 
Hebana were thought of as destroying “‘free”’ elections, but Tacitus implies (loc. cit.) that 
at the death of Augustus the people still had a ius they should have wanted to retain. The 
official propaganda about a “‘restored republic’? probably was accepted by the majority 
of Romans during Augustus’s lifetime. Intelligent men, of course, knew better, as did 
Tacitus (Ann. 1.3.7): ‘‘iuniores post Actiacam victoriam, etiam senes plerique inter bella 
civium nati: quotus quisque reliquus qui rem publicam vidisset ?”’ 

48 Hermes, LII (1917), 564-571. 

49 And, what is worse, Stein’s amendment is rejected by Gelzer’s translator, Nobility, 
Pp. xiv, not necessarily with Gelzer’s approval, which may not have extended to Seager’s 
preface. Cf. note 36 supra. 
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IV 


Since we are dealing, not with a legally defined political status, but with 
an essentially social standard that must have been set in large measure by 
the nobiles themselves, we should not suppose that they lacked either the 
ability or the will to exercise some discrimination. Surely no one will 
believe that they regarded the descendants of C. Caninius Rebilus as 
ennobled by his few hours in the consulship and thus made the peers of the 
Cornelii Scipiones. If they had or professed a regard for electoral pro- 
cedure, they can scarcely have been satisfied by the charismatic quality of 
consulships actually or virtually bestowed by appointment at the will of a 
tyrannus. And since they were human, we may be certain that they applied 
their criteria leniently when old Roman families of acceptable politics 
were concerned, and stringently against alien intruders, upstarts, and the 
lackeys of the tyranni. 

Furthermore, they evidently made at some time an innovation in the 
reckoning of nobilitas, perhaps because so many male members of the 
consular aristocracy perished in the series of civil wars. The Etruscans, as 
their inscriptions show, considered maternal lineage as important as 
paternal, but while the Romans are unlikely to have regarded the mother 
as a mere incubator and genetically irrelevant, since females formed the 
bond of alliances between families, we hear nothing of claims to status 
based on maternal ancestry until late in the Republic.5° Under the 
Principate, however, descent through women did bestow nobilitas. 

Such acquisition of nobilitas is crucial to Gelzer’s theory, and un- 
fortunately for his opponents—perhaps I should say unfortunately for all 
of us who yearn for neat and precise solutions to such problems—denial of 
such acquisition is tantamount to a claim that Tacitus did not know what 
he was talking about.5! When he says that a Calpurnius Piso was nobilis 
utrimque,52 the only possible implication is that the man could have derived 


50 Antony boasted of his descent from the Iulii through his mother, which may not have 
been quite equivalent to claiming nobilitas through her, but Cicero’s invective (Phil. 
III.6.17) shows that ancestry on the distaff side was already accepted as partly determining 
a man’s claim to status. 

51 A possible argument, which I leave to those who may wish to exercise prosopographic 
ingenuity on it, would be a claim that nobilitas materna was transmitted only by an heiress 
who was the last of her family, so that she presumably transmitted its sacra to her husband 
or son, by a custom that may have been maintained in traditional families. This would 
take us to the question how it was legally possible for a M. Licinius Crassus to have a son 
named Cn. Pompeius Magnus—assuming that this was the legal tria nomina and not merely 
the most distinctive part of a name that anticipated the horrendous polyonymy of later 
times. 

52 Hist., 1.14.2; cf. 15.1. 
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that distinction from either his father’s or his mother’s ancestry as well as 
from both. If Rubellius Plautus had nobilitas per matrem,53 he obviously 
acquired it from his mother. If another Calpurnius Piso is characterized as 
multas insignesque familias paterna nobilitate complexus,54 the use of the adjective 
attests the existence of a materna nobilitas (whether or not this man had it), 
and furthermore, if the multae familiae contribute to the paternal nobility, 
the generally accepted reconstruction of his stemma shows that they did so 
through the maternal ancestry of some of his father’s progenitors.5> 

The one great objection to nobilitas materna has been the ignobility that 
Tacitus ascribes to the infamous Sejanus, who, on the strength of a state- 
ment by Velleius Paterculus and an inscription that was connected with 
Sejanus by a conjectural restoration, was supposed to have had a mother 
who was nobilis, but that obstacle has been effectively removed by G. V. 
Sumner, who has provided, with as much certainty as can usually be 
attained in prosopography in the absence of documentary proof, a stemma 
that accounts for the man’s origins.56 

With this new fall of Sejanus, the case against nobilitas materna collapses. 
And we must frankly admit that we have thus opened another Pandora’s 
box, to the endless woe of seekers for certainty. It will never be possible 
categorically to disprove Gelzer’s thesis, and the corollary, of course, is that 
it cannot be proved either. After almost a century of diligent research, the 
Prosopographia Imperit Romani sets forth the ancestry of many prominent 
Romans in the male line with varying degrees of probability, the greatest 
single source of uncertainty being the possibility that there were brothers 
or sons of whom we have no record within the space of the few generations 
for which some evidence is available. But the maternal ancestry is seldom 
clear, wives are often unknown, and the possibility of daughters of whom 
no record has survived is almost always present. If X, a Roman without 
consular ancestors, marries Y, a woman descended from Republican 


53 Ann., XIV.22.1; cf. XIII.19.3. Gelzer’s critics are, of course, right when they remark 
that a nobilitas per matrem ex Iulia familia does not prove the absence of a nobilitas paterna. 
Gelzer yielded more than once to the ever-present temptation to press evidence so far that 
it bends. 

34 Ann., XV.48.2. 

55 See the family line set forth in the new edition of the Prosopographia, II, §C-284. 

56 Phoenix, XIX (1965), 134-145. Now we shall have to ink out in all the reference 
books the elaborate conclusions that have been based on someone’s guess about the 
identity of the praefectus Aegypti whose name was on the missing part of C..L., X1.7283, 
and we shall have to cancel such remarks as Freeman Adams’ conclusion (American Journal 
of Philology, LX X XVI (1955), 76 and n. 20) that ‘“Tacitus’ account of Sejanus’ family . . . 
is deliberately misleading. He might have written, cui nobilitas per matrem.”’ He might have, 
had he not known better! 
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consuls, their sons—and presumably their daughters also !—will be nobiles, 
and will transmit their now ichorous blood to their children, male and 
(presumably) female. To these genealogical ramifications there is no 
limit—except the practical one that the descendants must remain wealthy 
and able to assert a dignity that had otherwise best be forgotten. And if 
under the Republic the lapse of three centuries did not annul the nobility 
created when one man attained an office of consular dignity,57 the dignity 
infused into the family by lady Y will presumably become extinct only 
with the death of the last of her descendants, male or female. One thinks 
of an analogy with the inheritance of titles in continental countries that 
have no rule of primogeniture, and one marvels that the nobiles of Republi- 
can consular descent could ever have become extinct. The answer, of 
course, must be, in addition to the practical consideration mentioned 
above and social refusal to recognize mésalliances, the limitation of offspring 
by numerous causes, ranging from parsimony and self-indulgence to lead 
poisoning’ and biological exhaustion. 

One need not extend the theory to its theoretical limit to see the 
consequences of the admission of nobilitas materna. Outside the Julio- 
Claudian line and a few generations of a few families of almost equal 
prominence, no genealogy is known with sufficient precision and detail to 
exclude the possibility of a female ancestor who brought nobility into a 
family that did not have it in the direct male line. That renders attempts 
conclusively to refute Gelzer simply hopeless.5? 


V 


We need not rely on our inconclusive conclusion to deal with the 
references in Tacitus that have been used to impugn Gelzer’s definition. 
Three of these can be disposed of quite summarily. 


57 Note 7 supra. 

58. C. Gilfillan, Mankind Quarterly, V (1965), 131-148; Supplement to the Sociology of 
Invention, San Francisco, [1971], 166 ff.; 217. 

59 And, of course, also prevents proof of the theory, since in a few cases it is necessary 
to assume a nobilitas materna for persons, such as Volusius Saturninus, whose stemmata are 
not sufficiently established to permit positive identification of the lady from whom the 
rank was derived. Since Republic consular ancestors cannot be certainly or probably 
identified for every nobilis, we cannot exclude, for example, the possibility that descent 
from certain ancient families that did not rise above a praetorship (especially, say, a 
praetor who triumphed) might have been accounted sources of nobilitas. For that matter, 
we cannot prove that in those cases Tacitus was not using the adjective in its general sense, 
committing a regrettable ambiguity, so that we should have to say of him, too, guandoque 
dormitat. 
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Hist., 1.78.2: Otho “creditus est etiam de celebranda Neronis memoria 
agitavisse spe volgum alliciendi: et fuere qui imagines Neronis proponer- 
ent; atque etiam Othoni quibusdam diebus populus et miles, tamquam 
nobilitatem ac decus adstruerent, Neroni Othoni adclamavit.”’ Hill would 
have adstruere mean “to give more of the same thing,’ but what the 
words obviously mean is that the acclamations implied (as though it were 
a great honor!) that Nero had formally adopted Otho® and thus given 
him, as a member of the Julio-Claudian line, the ancestry that would 
entitle him to the Principate, an office which, thus far, had never been held 
by a man who was not nobilis in the restricted sense of that word. 

Hist., 11.48.2: Otho, discoursing shortly before his suicide, says, ‘‘satis 
sibi nominis, satis posteris suis nobilitatis quaesitum: post Iulios, Claudios, 
Servios, se primum in familiam novam imperium intulisse.”’ This does not 
in the least suggest that ““Tacitus thought it possible, in the year a.p. 69, 
for a family to be ennobled.’ What it does show is that Otho believed that, 
as Pliny had suggested,®3 men of great achievement deserved to be the 
founders of a new nobility, and that hzs spectacular and memorable 
achievement as the first man who was not nobilis to attain the Principate 
and make himself the equal of the Julio-Claudians would bestow on his 
descendants a lustre fully as great as that enjoyed by descendants of 
Republican consuls. 

HMist., 11.76.3: Mucianus tells Vespasian, “‘confugiendum est ad im- 
perium. An excidit trucidatus Corbulo? splendidior origine quam nos 
sumus, fateor, sed et Nero nobilitate natalium Vitellium anteibat... et 
posse ab exercitu principem fieri sibi ipse Vitellius documento.” Hill 
would take this to mean that Nero had more nobilitas than Vitellius, so that 
“Tacitus not only does not deny nobilitas to Vitellius, but implies that he 


60 Hill, op. cit., 233 f., relying on Plin., Paneg., 46.8, ““omnibusque quos bonos facis hanc 
adstruis laudem...,” because, he says, there “is clearly no implication that the men 
concerned possessed no Jaus before.” True, but what they did not possess was hanc 
laudem, the particular distinction which (according to Pliny) was conferred on them by 
Trajan, namely that their honesty was shown to be voluntary.—One could suppose that 
the imagines Neronis were to be added to Otho’s atrium, but for the statement of Plutarch 
(Otho, 3.1) that these were statues set up in public. 

61 Plutarch, Otho, 3.2: KAovBuos 5€ ‘Podgos eis "IBnpiav pyai xomiobAva dimAdwpara, ols 
EKTEUTOUGL TOUS ypaypaTnpopous, TO ToD Népwvos Oerov dvoya mpooyeypappéevov ExovTa TH 
tod “Obwvos. OV pny adda Tods mpeitous Kal Kpatiatous aicbdpevos emi TovTw SvaxepaivorTas, 
enavoaro. In the terminology of modern demagoguery, Otho, by instigating his claque to 
salute him as Nero, was sending up a trial balloon, and decided that a fake adoption was 
more than the upper classes would stomach. 

62 Hill, op. cit., 234 f. The quotation from Eutropius is irrelevant; if that writer had used 
nobilis in the special sense that the word had in the early Principate, he would have had to 
explain it to his contemporaries. 

63 Note 32 supra. 
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possessed it.’’°4 If that were the meaning, what Tacitus would imply is that 
Mucianus was dithering and gabbling. He is encouraging Vespasian, who, 
as the son of a low-grade usurer, was humili loco natus (and some would have 
said infimo), to revolt and claim the Principate, and his argument is that 
(a) failure to revolt did not save another great general, Corbulo, from 
being murdered by Nero, and that was not because Corbulo had a more 
distinguished ancestry than you have, and (b) Vitellius, thanks to his 
army, attained the Principate, despite Nero’s nobilitas. If, as Hill would 
have it, Vitellius was 50% as noble as Nero, his example proves that one 
has to have some nobilitas to claim the imperial office, and should therefore 
discourage Vespasian, whose nobility is 0 (if not —50%!). 

The remaining instance, which has been offered to us as a “single 
passage”’ that alone “‘provides conclusive refutation” of Gelzer’s thesis,® 
requires somewhat more extensive consideration. 

Ann., XI1.28.1: The domus principis, which means, for all practical 
purposes, the four powerful freedmen who manipulate Claudius, fear loss 
of their power, if Messalina’s new husband, C. Silius, takes control: ‘‘nunc 
iuvenem nobilem dignitate forma® vi mentis ac propinquo consulatu 
maiorem ad spem accingi.”’ Here there is an ambiguity, and we cannot be 
certain whether the four scoundrels are using the adjective in its specialized 
and quasi-technical sense (Silius is a nobilis whose ambitions are en- 
couraged by his rank in Rome, his handsome bearing, his intellectual 
powers, and the fact that he will soon take office as consul) or in the 
common and general sense (Silius is a young man who, already eminent 
because of his rank, bearing, intellect, and coming consulship, is encouraged 
to cast his eyes much higher, now that he has married Claudius’s wife) .®7 
If the latter is the meaning—and we must always remember that the word 
may always be used with its normal meaning by Tacitus or anyone else— 
then the passage is not relevant to our problem, although it may show that 


64 Hill, op. cit., 235. We are also told (244) that Suetonius ‘supports the view” that 
Vitellius “‘did possess nobilitas.” Suetonius says that some persons regarded Vitellius as 
nobilis, and he quotes a charming genealogy that traces the family to miscegenation 
between a goddess and a king, whose progeny were patricians in the Roman kingdom. 
I am prepared to believe that the offspring of goddesses were considered to be nobiles. 

65 T. D. Barnes, Phoenix, XXVIII (1974), 444 f. 

66 Lipsius’s emendation, forma<e>, is generally accepted and may be right, but I retain 
the manuscript reading here because it favors the interpretation that I regard as the less 
probable. 

67 Since Silius was not an imbecile, we must assume that he had some hope that he, 
having become the stepfather of Claudius’s son and heir, could supplant the old dolt 
(who is characterized in this passage as hebes), acting, perhaps, as protector of the boy 
during a regency, doubtless in conjunction with the mother. As the great-granddaughter 
of Mark Antony and Octavia, the sister of Augustus, she had certain hereditary claims to 
the Principate, and she was undoubtedly a very liberated woman. 
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Tacitus was guilty of a stylistic infelicity in failing to avoid a possible 
ambiguity. 

Was Silius a nobilis in the specialized sense? It is admitted that the 
ill-fated young man was the son of the P. Silius® who was consul in 766/13, 
and therefore the grandson of P. Silius Nerva, who was ordinarius in 
734/-20 and the first of the Silii to hold the consulship. If, in the estimation 
of the Roman aristocracy of the First Century, the Republic ended in 
767/14, Messalina’s paramour was a nobilis by virtue of his father’s office, 
and certainly nobilis by virtue of his grandfather’s honor.70 

Equally important for our purposes, perhaps, is the fact that the young 
man’s mother was Sosia Gallia, and that she was probably?! descended 
from the C. Sosius who triumphed ex Judaea in 720/-34 and was, with 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the legally elected consul in 722/—32, although 
he and his colleague, supporters of Antony, were driven from Rome by 
Octavian soon after they took office.7? If nobilitas could be derived from an 
ancestor who held the consulship after Pharsalus, that social rank apper- 
tained to the posterity of C. Sosius, who had not only held the consulship 
but had attained the rarer and even more distinctively Republican honor 
of a triumph.73 Thus we can say, with as much assurance as can commonly 


68 Strictly speaking, the word is used by the four freedmen, but we cannot suppose a 
blunder on their part. They owed their power to their adroitness in intrigue in the imperial 
court, and must certainly have been thoroughly acquainted with the social standards of 
their time. 

69 Who is commonly given the cognomina Caecina Largus as the result of an error in 
the chronological summary prefixed to Book LVI of Cassius Dio; the correction was made 
by Arthur E. and Joyce S. Gordon, A.7.P., LX XIV (1953), 421 f., and has now reached 
Der kleine Pauly (s.v. ‘“‘A. Caecina Largus’’), whence, it is to be hoped, it will eventually 
pass to other reference works. 

70 These suffice; further claims to rank could be excogitated by a not unprecedented 
boldness in prosopographical speculation. 

71 Barnes (loc. cit.) concedes the probability, but errs in making Sosius a suffectus. 

72 He was legally elected, if anyone was during the Triumvirate. Naturally, Octavian, 
Antony, and Sex. Pompeius had agreed three years in advance that Sosius and his 
colleague would take office in 722/-32, as we know from Appian, Bell. civ., V.73: 
’"Arépnvav d€ THs emiovons batous és tetpaerés, x.7.A. Sosius and Ahenobarbus took 
office, and it is to the point that, according to Cassius Dio, L.2.2, when Sosius attacked 
Octavian in the senate, he commanded such support that he would have obtained a 
decree against Octavian, had not a tribune interceded, and that when Sosius and his 
colleague had to flee Octavian’s armed retainers, a very large part of the senate accom- 
panied or followed them. Sosius was therefore clearly on the ‘“‘Republican”’ side. 

73 That descent from a daughter or granddaughter of Sosius was a great distinction, 
presumably conferring nobilitas, is obvious from C.I.L., IX.4855: L-NONIVS- 
QVINTILIANVS -L-F-SEX-N-C-SOSI-COS-TRIVMPHAL:-PRONEP. — Sex. 
Nonius Quintilianus was consul 761/8. 
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be attained in prosopography, that Claudius’s rival was nobilis utrimque.74 

It follows, therefore, that there is no evidence to show that Tacitus did 
not consistently use, when referring to prominent Romans of the Princi- 
pate, the words nobilis and nobilitas in a highly specialized sense to indicate 
that they were members of a closed caste formed by the descendants of men 
who had held the consulship during the Republic, which was understood 
as meaning men who had been elected to that office by the people voting 
in ostensibly free elections. The available evidence very strongly suggests 
that he did, but it falls short of irrefragable proof because we do not possess 
complete genealogical records covering all the persons to whom he applies 
those words,’5 so that, as is so often our dolorous fate in scholarship, we 
must content ourselves with a fairly high degree of probability. 


University of Illinois 


74 Tf we take literally Juvenal’s statement (10.332) that C. Silius was “‘gentis patriciae,”’ 
it would follow that either (a) a successfully forged genealogy, similar to one produced for 
Vitellius (note 64 supra), had been approved by Claudius when exercising his presumed 
censorial power, or that P. Silius Nerva, who was one of Augustus’s boon companions 
(Augustus ap. Suet., Aug., 71.2), was transformed into a Patrician under the provisions of 
the Lex Saenia of 724/—30. But Juvenal was a poet. 

75 Note 59 supra. 
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Three Textual Notes 


CHAUNCEY E. FINCH 


I. Crrations From THE TOPICA oF CICERO IN CopDEx RE. Lat. 1048 


Codex Vat. Reg. Lat. 1048 is an early Carolingian manuscript which 
contains in its first 20 folios Isidorus Etymologiae 5.1.1-5.27.38 and 
9.4.1-g.6.22.1 Most of the remainder of the manuscript is devoted to Codex 
Theodosianus. Folios 21.35" are made up of lists of capitula of the various 
items which follow. Folios 367-124" contain Theodosiani Libri XVI followed 
by (fols. 1247-224") Leges Novellae ad Theodosianum Pertinentes. The con- 
cluding segment of the manuscript (fols. 224-227") is a trilingual glossary 
listing certain words in their Latin, Hebrew, and Greek forms. The entire 
document appears to have been written by a single hand, which is dated 
in the ninth or tenth century by Beeson in his catalogue of early Isidore 
manuscripts.2 Codex Reg. Lat. 1048 has been discussed by Mommsen, 
who dates it in the tenth or eleventh century.3 In his edition of Leges 
Novellae ad Theodosianum Pertinentes Paul M. Meyer described this manu- 
script in considerable detail, pointing out that it contains a marginal note 
which reads as follows: Domino sanctissimo atque amantissimo Gualtrio epi- 
scoporum eximio humilis congregatio salutem in domino.* Meyer thinks this note 
is by the original scribe and that the Gualtrius referred to is the Gualtrius 
(or Walterius) who was Bishop of Orléans 870-891. Hence he reaches the 
conclusion that the manuscript was copied in the late ninth century. This 
is a conclusion which is well supported by the palaeographical evidence. 


1 The information about codex Vat. Reg. Lat. 1048 presented in this paper is based on 
a microfilm copy of the manuscript placed at my disposal by The Knights of Columbus 
Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis University. 

2 Charles Henry Beeson, Jsidor-Studien (Munich, 1913), 93. 

3 Th. Mommsen, Theodosiani Libri XVI Cum Constitutionibus Sirmondianis, Pars Prior 
(Berlin, 1905), C. 

4 Paulus M. Meyer, Leges Novellae ad Theodosianum Pertinentes (Berlin, 1905), Xxxxiv—Xxxv. 
Meyer, probably by a typographical error, states that the entry is on fol. 2057. Actually it 
is to be found on fol. 225°. 
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Reg. Lat. 1048 contains a number of interlinear glosses and marginal 
scholia written in a Carolingian hand of the early tenth century under 
strong insular influence. Among indications of such insular influence are 
the frequent use of + for est; exceedingly frequent use of angular n; the use 
of i-/onga particularly in the preposition in; and confusion of r and s. The ti 
combination is quite similar to that used in pointed insular. 

Two of these scholia are particularly interesting because they contain 
citations from the Topica of Cicero. The first is to be found on folio 78° 
where it has been inserted in the lower margin to provide a commentary 
on Theodosiani Libri 4.8 (De Liberali Causa). The author of the scholion, in 
attempting to explain how, among the early Romans, persons could be 
restored from slavery to freedom, writes as follows: 


Priscis temporibus apud Romanos tribus modis dabatur libertas: censu, 
scilicet, vindicta et testamento. Censu, quoniam institutio fuerat Romanorum 
ut nullus ex servili genere infra VII miliaria in circuitu civitatis commaneret 
nisi servitutis vinculo solveretur. Et hoc erat censu fieri liberum, in coloniam 
transire Romanorum eos qui quondam censum solvebant ut dato censu civis 
diceretur Romanus. Est (et in codice) autem pars altera adipiscendae libertatis 
quae vindicta vocabatur. Vindicta erat quaedam virgula quam lector ei qui 
liberandus erat a servitio capiti inponens eundem servum in libertatem 
vocabat ac vindicabat dicens quaedam verba sollempnia et ideo illa vindicta 
vocabatur eo quod vindicabat in libertatem servum. Illa etiam pars faciendi 
liberi est, si quis suprema voluntate in testamenti serie servum suum liberum 
scripserit, quod et modo fieri solet. Unde Cicero in Topicis, volens monstrare 
eum quem servum esse constiterit non esse liberum factum, huius modi 
proponit syllogismum: Si neque censu neque vindicta neque testamento liber 
factus est, non est liber. Atqui nulla earum partium liber factus est. Non est 
igitur liber. 


The citation from Cicero contained in this scholion corresponds to 
Topica 10.2—-4, where the reading adopted by Bornecque in his critical 
edition is: Si neque censu nec vindicta nec testamento liber factus est, non 
est liber. Neque nulla est earum; non est igitur liber.5 

The second scholion in Reg. Lat. 1048 containing a quotation from 
Cicero’s Topica is to be found in the lower margin of folio 1247. It takes the 
form of a commentary on the second section of Liber Legum Novellarum Divi 
Theodosiit A.© The text of the scholion is as follows: 


Ius civile est quod quisque populus vel civitas sibi proprium in humanis 
divinisque rebus constituit. Cicero dicit in Topicis quod ius civile est aequitas 
constituta his qui eiusdem civitatis sunt ad res suas obtinendas. Eius autem 
aequitatis utilis cognitio est. Utilis est igitur iuris civilis scientia. 


5 Henri Bornecque, Cicéron: Divisions de l’ Art Oratoire, Topiques (Paris, 1925), 68. 
6 Meyer (above, n. 4), 6. 
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The citation from Cicero here presented corresponds to Topica 9.3-6. 
The version of the passage found in Bornecque’s critical edition reads: 
Ius civile est aequitas constituta eis qui eiusdem civitatis sunt, ad res suas 
obtinendas; eius autem aequitatis utilis est cognitio; utilis est ergo iuris 
civilis scientia.7 

In both passages cited above it will be seen that the texts of portions of 
Cicero’s Topica included in the scholia of Reg. Lat. 1048 agree very closely 
with the critical text of Bornecque. Those differences which do exist, 
however, assume very great importance for purposes of textual criticism 
by reason of the fact that these scholia are as early as the oldest extant 
manuscripts of the Topica and apparently stem from an insular version of 
the work. The question of whether this is an independent tradition 
becomes a significant one. 

Editors of all recent critical editions of the Topica agree in dividing the 
manuscripts of this work into two families, fam. 1 and fam. 2. Fam. 1, 
according to these editors, is made up of two manuscripts: Vat. Ottob. Lat. 
1406 (= QO), dated in the critical editions as tenth-century, and Codex 
Vitebergensis (= f), an. 1432. Fam. 2, according to the same editors, is 
comprised of approximately ten manuscripts several of which are dated in 
the tenth century.® In an article published in Classical Philology in 1972,° 
I pointed out that O, which is a Beneventan manuscript, had been listed 
by E. A. Lowe in his The Beneventan Script as dating from the end of the 
eleventh century rather than from the tenth.1° In the same article I also 
expanded the membership of fam. 1 by adding three new manuscripts to it: 
Vat. Lat. 1701, saec. xv (= h); Vat. Lat. 2110, saec. xv (= g); and Vat. 
Lat. 8591, saec. xi (= C) and provided a list of readings characteristic of 
the expanded fam. 1. (COghf) as opposed to fam. 2.1! 

A comparison of the texts of the two passages from Cicero’s Topica 
quoted in the scholia of Reg. Lat. 1048 with the readings of representative 
manuscripts of fam. 1 and fam. 2 will show that the readings of the scholia 
(henceforth designated schol.) sometimes agree with fam. 1, sometimes with 
fam. 2, and sometimes with neither. In 10.2 the first nec of the Bornecque 
text follows fam. 2. This is matched in schol. by necque which is the reading 
of most of the fam. 1 manuscripts (Cgh). In the same line, the second nec is 


7 Bornecque (above, n. 5), 67-68. 

8 W. Friedrich, M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera Rhetorica, I1 (Leipzig, 1873), Ixxvi; A. S. 
Wilkins, M. Tullii Ciceronis Rhetorica, 11 (Oxford, 1903), iii; Bornecque (above, n. 5), 61-62. 

9 Chauncey E. Finch, ‘‘Codices Vat. Lat. 1701, 2110, and 8591 as Sources for Cicero’s 
Topica,’ CP LXVIII (1972), 112-117. 

10 —. A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), 366. 

11 Finch (above, n. 9), 113. 
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based on both fam. 1 and fam. 2 readings, but in schol. it is replaced by 
neque, which follows neither family. In 10.3 Bornecque has neque nulla est 
earum, which is the reading of fam. 2; the other editors follow the reading 
of fam. 1—necque ulla est earum rerum. Schol. has: atqui nulla earum partium 
liber factus est, which, though somewhat different from both fam. 1 and 
fam. 2, agrees more closely with the former. In this case it is rather difficult 
to determine whether the scholiast has rephrased the passage on his own 
initiative or has taken the text unchanged from an exemplar which perhaps 
belonged to a third family of manuscripts. 

In the second citation from the Topica in Reg. Lat. 1048, the reading his 
appears in schol. for eis (9.4) in the Bornecque text. Here Bornecque is 
following fam. 2, whereas COg of fam. 1 have his in agreement with schol. 
In 9.6 Bornecque accepts the reading est ergo based on fam. 2. Other 
editors have ergo est, which is the reading of fam. 1. Schol. reads est igitur 
which follows the word-order of fam. 2 by placing est first, but disagrees 
with both families by substituting zgztur for ergo, perhaps correctly. It is 
probably significant that according to the Index Verborum of Cicero’s 
Rhetorical works by Abbott, Oldfather, and Canter, Cicero uses ergo only 
three times in the Topica while using igztur twenty-eight times.!2 In 9.5-6 
the reading cognitio est of schol. is at variance with est cognitio found in both 
fam. 1 and fam. 2. 

Since such a variety appears in the readings of schol., with some agreeing 
with fam. 1, some with fam. 2, and some with neither, it seems certain that 
these citations have been taken from some manuscript which has been lost 
or, at least, is not among those previously utilized by editors of the Topica. 
Since the scholia themselves were written in the early part of the tenth 
century, the manuscript which was their source may very well have been 
earlier than any of those now extant and, in view of the insular influence 
present in the scholia, may have represented some thus far unknown 
insular tradition of the Topica. For these reasons the two citations, however 
brief, deserve the attention of future editors of the Topica. 


II. Some New Manuscripts OF ANTHOLOGIA LATINA (RIESE) 
392 AND 70908 


Item 392 in Anthologia Latina (Riese) is a poem of eight verses, beginning 
with the line: Ut belli sonuere tubae violenta peremit. This was published with- 
out title by Riese in his 1894 edition on the basis of the following manu- 
scripts: Vossianus q. 86, saec. ix (= V); Parisinus 8071, saec. ix—-x (= B); 


12 Kenneth Morgan Abbott, William Abbott Oldfather, Howard Vernon Canter, 
Index Verborum in Ciceronis Rhetorica (Urbana, 1964), 427, 537- 
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Sangallensis 899, saec. ix (= G); Bruxellensis 10859, saec. ix (= D); 
Parisinus 8069, saec. x-xi (= C); Vossianus q. 33, saec. x (= L); Reg. 
Mus. Brit. 15 B 19, saec. ix-x (= R); Parisinus 13026, saec. x (= P); and 
numerous late documents.!3 The same poem had been published by Riese 
as item 392 in his earlier edition of Anthologia Latina'4 with the title, Traianz 
Imperatoris : e bello Parthico versus decort. In this earlier edition Riese had used 
codices VGDC from the group listed above and in addition had cited 
(with the designation Maius) readings from a copy of the poem published 
by Angelo Mai in his Classici Auctores!5 with no information about its 
source other than a statement that it had been found “‘in vetere admodum 
vaticano codice,” from which he was also publishing in full a poem by 
Aldhelm entitled De Basilica aedificata a Bugge previously known from only 
fragmentary copies.16 This Mai manuscript was disregarded by Riese in 
his later edition of item 392 presumably because, being unaware of its date 
and other identifying features, he assumed that it had been superseded by 
other early manuscripts which had come to light in the intervening period. 
Despite this fact, however, Mai’s manuscript may be restored to its former 
position of prominence among the sources of this work since it can now 
definitely be identified as Vat. Reg. Lat. 251, fol. 117, saec. ix (henceforth 
designated M).17 Aside from the fact that the text of M corresponds quite 
closely with the version of the poem printed by Mai, there are several other 
factors which confirm beyond a doubt the identification of this manuscript 
with Mai’s unnamed source. Chief among these is the presence in Reg. Lat. 
251, fols. 2’-4%, of the poem by Aldhelm referred to above as being 
included by Mai in the same volume of Classici Auctores (pp. 387-390). 
Furthermore, on folios 27 and 4” of this codex notes appear in the margins 
in the writing of Angelo Mai with the signature A. Mauus. 

A description of codex Reg. Lat. 251 has been provided by Andreas 
Wilmart in the second volume of his catalogue of the first 500 Latin 
manuscripts of the Reginensis Collection.18 In his description he indicates 
that M isa copy of Anthologia Latina 392, but does not identify it with Mai’s 
text of the poem. He lists the title of M as de tribus mulieribus victricibus atque 


13 Alexander Riese, Anthologia Latina, Pars prior, Fasc. 1 (Leipzig, 1894), 306. 

14 Alexander Riese, Anthologia Latina, Pars prior, Fasc. 1 (Leipzig, 1869). 

15 Angelus Maius, Classicorum Auctorum e Vaticanis Codicibus Editorum Tomus V (Rome, 
1833), 458. 

16 Maius (above, n. 15), 387. 

17 Information about this and other Vatican manuscripts discussed in this paper is 
based on microfilm copies of these documents placed at my disposal by The Knights of 
Columbus Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis University. 

18 Andreas Wilmart, Codices Reginenses Latini, Tomus II (Vatican City, 1945), 1-6. 
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ab eisdem de totidem viris interiectis. This is given by Mai as de tribus mulieribus 
victricibus deque totidem viris interfectis ab eisdem.19 The wording actually found 
in M is de tribus mulieribus victricibus atque ab eisdem de totidem viris interfectis. 
In other words, the order as given by Wilmart agrees with the manuscript, 
but Mai was correct in reading interfectis in place of interiectis. Incidentally, 
the title given in M is almost identical with that found in D. 

A comparison of M with the 1894 text of Riese shows the following 
variants: 2 Hippolyte] ypolite Lyce] licae Alce] alcae; 5 Clonus] clonos (corrected 
to clonus by a later hand); 7 Iphicli] aepidi or aepicli Dorycli| doracli. Mai has 
Aepidii as the first word of line 7; this does appear in the writing of M to 
be aepidi, but could just as easily be interpreted as aepicli in agreement with 
CD, since M frequently confuses d and cl. In line 3, for instance, the word 
which is clearly intended to be Clonon appears in M in a form which could 
easily be read as donon. 

Another early copy of Anthologia Latina 392, apparently unknown to 
Riese, is to be found in codex Vat. Pal. Lat. 281, fol. 308, saec. ix. The 
main body of this manuscript is made up of a copy of the Etymologiae of 
Isidore which was written in the ninth century, probably at Lorsch. It is 
described briefly by Henricus Stevenson Jr. in his catalogue of the first 921 
of the Palatini Latini codices in the Vatican Library.2° Stevenson refers 
briefly to the poem with the words: ‘‘Carmen paene deletum; inc. Ut belli 
sonuere tubae, f. 308°,” but does not identify it as a poem in Anthologia Latina. 
Bernhard Bischoff discusses Pal. Lat. 281 in his recent monograph on the 
Lorsch manuscripts, pointing out that it resided in Lorsch in the ninth 
century and probably was corrected there.2! He makes no references, 
however, to the copy of Anthologia Latina 392 contained in it. As indicated 
by Stevenson, the text of the poem has been almost completely obliterated. 
Apparently no title was ever included. Only the first few words of each line 
are legible, and for this reason any attempt to provide a systematic 
collation of the text is hopeless. Those words which can be read agree 
closely with the text of Riese. Perhaps the chief value of the manuscript for 
purposes of textual criticism lies in the fact that it provides evidence jor the 
first two letters of Hippolyte in line 2. Manuscripts previously used have 
yppolite (with the symbol c over the yin G). M has ypolite. But Pal. Lat. 281 
clearly reads Hipolite thus becoming the first document to provide manu- 
script evidence for the Hi- previously accepted into the text as an emenda- 
tion. Enough of the original text of the poem as copied in Pal. Lat. 281 is 


19 Maius (above, n. 15), 458. 

20 Henricus Stevenson Iunior, Codices Palatini Latini Bibliothecae Vaticanae, Tomus I 
(Rome, 1886), 72. 

21 Bernhard Bischoff, Lorsch im Spiegel seiner Handschriften (Munich, 1974), 30, 110. 
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still visible to indicate that line 7 was completely omitted. This omission 
suggests a close affinity with codex B in which the same line is missing. 
This poses the interesting question: was B or any of its ancestors ever 
located in Lorsch? Certainly the presence of this poem in a Lorsch manu- 
script provides a small amount of additional proof of the richness and 
variety of the holdings of the Lorsch Library in the ninth century. 


Item 798 of Anthologia Latina is a poem of twelve verses dealing with the 
seven planets and edited by Riese from a single manuscript of the thirteenth 
century—Parisinus 7461 (= P).22'Two additional manuscripts of this poem 
have recently come to my attention: Vat. Pal. Lat. 1514, fol. 137°, saec. 
xlil (= V) and Bodleian Canon. Misc. 517, fol. 527, saec. xv (= B).?3 
Codex Pal. Lat. 1514 is a well-known manuscript of the Tusculanae 
Disputationes of Cicero and has been used in the preparation of numerous 
critical editions of this work. The first part, extending through Non mihi 
videtur omni animi perturbatione posse sapiens vacare (Tusc. 4.8.2-3), occupies 
the first 95 folios of the manuscript and was copied in a Carolingian hand 
usually dated at the end of the tenth century. The rest of the manuscript 
(fols. g6-137) contains the remaining portions of the Tusculanae Disputa- 
tiones copied in two different thirteenth-century hands, with the first having 
written the first two folios of this segment and the second, the remainder of 
the codex. On fol. 137°, immediately after the conclusion of the Tusculanae 
Disputationes, the second thirteenth-century hand added the text of 
Anthologia Latina 798. This is followed on the same folio without explana- 
tion, by a declension (with a few errors included) of the singular and plural, 
but not the dual, of the Greek definite article. In his Budé edition of 
Tusculanae Disputationes, Fohlen24 has collated both the tenth-century 
portion of Pal. Lat. 1514 and the thirteenth-century portion, but neither 
he nor any other editor of Cicero calls attention to the copy of Anth. Lat. 798 
at the end of the manuscript. 

The Bodleian manuscript—B—is either a direct or an indirect copy of V, 
since it agrees with V in every detail with the exception that in line 8, 


22 Alexander Riese, Anthologia Latina, Pars prior, Fasc. 2 (Leipzig, 1906), 274. 

23 I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Dr. Ruth Joseph for securing a photograph 
of codex B for me from the Bodleian Library. I also wish to thank the Librarian of the 
Bodleian for permitting a photograph of the manuscript to be made for export. The first 
line of B, along with the title of the poem, is recorded by Lynn Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, 
A Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in Latin (Cambridge, Mass., 1963), 1503. 
Thorndike and Kibre do not, however, list any other manuscripts as containing the poem 
nor do they identify the poem with Anthologia Latina 708. 

24 George Fohlen, Cicéron Tusculanes, Tome I (I-II); Tome II (III-V), with a French 
Translation by Jules Humbert (Paris, 1931). 
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where V has the correct ast, it has astra—apparently a scribal conjecture. 
All of the errors of V are to be found in B. Hence the two may be treated 
together in a discussion of their textual peculiarities. Both have the title, 
De Septem (vii B) Planetis et Cursu eorum, as opposed to P, which has no title. 
Both V and B omit line 7 in its entirety. In line 2, where Baehrens has 
conjectured that the reading should be se sede, V and B, like P, have 
seseque. In the same line, however, where P has tenus, both V and B have 
the correct tenet. V and B have ciclus in line 5 for cursus. As noted above, 
B has astra in line 8 where V and P have ast. In summary, then, the two 
new manuscripts have the effect of confirming Riese’s conjecture that tenet 
is the correct reading for the tenus of P in line 2, and of establishing a title 
for the poem. 


III. Two UNnpuBLIsHED RIDDLEs IN CopDEx Rec. Lat. 1260 


The recto of the front flyleaf of codex Vat. Reg. Lat. 1260, which is 
parchment, contains two unpublished Latin riddles written near the top 
of the page in a twelfth-century Carolingian hand.?5 The text of the first is: 


Est domus in terris set vivit semper in undis. 

Si caput abstuleris, apparet fortis in armis. 

Si medium tollis, ictus mucrone patescit. 

Si finem abstuleris, volucer petit aethera pennis. 


The four verses making up this riddle are encircled by a line to set them 
apart from the second riddle which follows immediately after the last line 
of the first, in the same hand, but in smaller writing. The text of the second 
is: 


Non sata conubio, nascor de virgine virgo. 
Nascor per coitum coitus et conscia non sum. 


The remainder of the recto of the flyleaf is completely vacant except for 
the entry “1260 Reg.” near the bottom in a much later hand. The verso 
of the same folio is completely blank. 

The main body of codex Reg. Lat. 1260 is a Carolingian manuscript of 
the ninth century containing a variety of works dealing for the most part 
with astronomy and the arrangement of the calendar. The following is a 
list of the items to be found in this codex: (1) Beda, De Natura Rerum (fols. 
1™—7") ; (2) Beda, De Temporibus (fols. 7’—10") ; (3) an anonymous tract on 
various ages of the world (fols. 107-12"); (4) Beda, Epistola ad Wicthedum 


25 The information about codex Vat. Reg. Lat. 1260 provided in this paper is based on 
a microfilm copy of the manuscript placed at my disposal by The Knights of Columbus 
Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis University. 
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(fols. 127-14"); (5) paschal computations (fols. 14’-16%); (6) Isidorus, 
De Natura Rerum (fols. 177-44") ; (7) Hyginus, De Astronomia (fols. 44°83”) ; 
(8) an anonymous work about the stars without title (fols. 84"-86*) ; 
(9) Anthologia Latina (Riese) 679, with musical notes, inserted in the 
eleventh century on a page previously left blank (fol. 86%); (10) an 
anonymous work entitled Pauca de Ratione Conputandi secundum Solem et Lunam 
accompanied by numerous paschal tables (fols. 87"—124") ; (11) Aethicus, 
Cosmographia (fols. 1257-164"); (12) four glossaries of Greek and Latin 
medical terms (fols. 1657-178”). 

In the lower margin of fol. 17 appears the entry “Petri Danielis Aurel.” 
in Peter Daniel’s own handwriting. This indicates that the manuscript is 
one of the famous collection which Peter Daniel owned at one time and 
that it, like many other manuscripts belonging to this collector, probably 
came from Fleury. 

Codex Reg. Lat. 1260 was listed by Charles W. Jones in his edition of 
Bedae Opera de Temporibus?6 and by M. L. W. Laistner and H. H. King in 
their hand-list of Bede manuscripts.27 It was described in greater detail by 
Charles Henry Beeson in his Jsidor-Studien.28 Both Laistner-King and 
Beeson assign the manuscript to Fleury, and Beeson calls attention to its 
having been owned at one time by Peter Daniel. 

Whether the content of the main body of Reg. Lat. 1260 was in any way 
responsible for the insertion of two riddles on its flyleaf in the twelfth 
century is highly doubtful. In all probability this was a matter of accident. 
But it is just possible that there is some connection between the fact that 
the first part of the manuscript is made up of works of Bede and that five 
riddles of Symphosius?9 (in the order 1, 7, 77, 12, 10) and five of Aldhelm30 
(in the order 3, 90, 3, 4, 9) are to be found in the Flores of Pseudo-Bede.31 
If the twelfth-century scribe who copied the new riddles was by any chance 
familiar with the work of Pseudo-Bede, he may have been led by this to 
associate riddles with the name of Bede and thus may have considered a 
manuscript containing works by Bede a proper home for the riddles added 
on the flyleaf. 


26 Charles W. Jones, Bedae Opera de Temporibus (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), 167, 171. 

27M. L. W. Laistner and H. H. King, A Hand-List of Bede Manuscripts (Ithaca, 1943), 
121, 143, 147. 

28 Charles Henry Beeson, Isidor-Studien (Munich, 1913), 67. 

29 For the text of the riddles of Symphosius see Fr. Glorie, Collectiones Aenigmatum 
Merovingicae Aetatis, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina CXXXIII A (Turnholt, 1968), 
611-723. The Latin text in this edition is accompanied by the English translation originally 
published in Raymond Theodore Ohl, The Enigmas of Symphosius (Philadelphia, 1928). 

30 For the text of the riddles of Aldhelm see Glorie (above, n. 29), 359-540. 

31 Migne, Patrologia Latina 94, 543-548. 
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Be that as it may, there can be no doubt about the adherence of the new 
riddles to the Symphosius tradition. Symphosius is the name regularly 
assigned to a writer of the late fourth or early fifth century a.p. who 
produced a hundred riddles of three dactylic-hexameter lines each, dealing 
with a great variety of topics.32 The riddles of Symphosius became quite 
popular in the middle ages, as is indicated by the large number of manu- 
scripts of them which are now extant33 and the presence of ten of them in 
Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri, which is thought to be a Latin adaptation of a 
lost Greek romance.34 

One feature which very definitely connects the new riddles (written, 
incidentally, in dactylic-hexameter verses) with the Symphosius tradition 
is the identity of the first four words of the first riddle (Est domus in terris) 
with the first four words of Symphosius 12. The subject of Symphosius 12 
is Flumen et piscis and its text is: 


Est domus in terris clara quae voce resultat. 
Ipsa domus resonat, tacitus sed non sonat hospes. 
Ambo tamen currunt, hospes simul et domus una. 


Despite the similarity of the first new riddle in tone and meter to the 
riddles of Symphosius, the addition of a fourth line suggests some influence 
from Aldhelm, who was himself under the influence of Symphosius, as is 
indicated by his mention of Symphosius by name3s in the prose prologue 
of his collection of 100 riddles produced in the late seventh century. The 
riddles of Aldhelm, which are also in dactylic hexameters, vary in length, 
but riddles 1-7, 9-17, 19, 51, gO contain four lines each. Furthermore, the 
third line of riddle 16 (Cum volucrum turma quoque scando per aethera pennis) in 
its vocabulary resembles the fourth line of the first new riddle very closely, 
and almost certainly exercised considerable influence over the unknown 
composer of this riddle. The subject of Aldhelm 16 is Luligo, “‘Flying-fish.”’ 

The second new riddle, although made up of only two lines, is also 
distinctly reminiscent of the riddles of Symphosius. The fact that it is in 
the first person, as contrasted with the first, which is in the third person, 
is significant, since the vast majority of the 100 riddles of Symphosius are 
also in the first person with the only exceptions being 12, 24, 29, 30, 62, 
72, 76, 79, 90, 95, and 96. The theme of “peculiar circumstances of 


32 For additional details see Chauncey E. Finch, ‘‘Codex Vat. Barb. Lat. 721 as a 
Source for the Riddles of Symphosius,’’ TAPA 98 (1967), 173-179. 

33 Glorie (above, n. 29), 612-614. To the list of manuscripts provided by Glorie should 
be added Vat. Barb. Lat. 721. See Finch (above, n. 32). 

34 Alexander Riese, Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri (Leipzig, 1893). 

35 Glorie (above, n. 29), 371.1. 
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conception and birth”’ present in this new riddle is one which is popular 
with Symphosius, as can be seen in his riddles 14, 15, and 37. 

I have no suggestion to offer with regard to the subjects of the new 
riddles. It should perhaps be noted that the two known riddles which have 
influenced the first of the new ones—Symphosius 12 and Aldhelm 16—both 
deal with fish. I find it hard to believe, however, that this is true of the first 
riddle in Reg. Lat. 1260.* Since in most manuscripts of riddles the subject 
of each is recorded as its title, it may be hoped that one or both of the new 
riddles will be found in other manuscripts where titles will be provided. 


Saint Louis University 


* [Vulturnus. Editor.] 
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